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CHAPTER XVI 



WINIFRED PENDLETON. 



On one evening of the March of that spring, Lady 
Farnleigh and Captain EUinghain had been dining^ 
and were about to sleep at the Chase. Notwith- 
standing that matters between Kate and Walter 
Ellingham must be considered, as appears from 
the general survey and report made in the last 
chapter, to have been in a less advanced and less 
satisfactory position than those of Margaret and 
Fred Falconer, nevertheless it had come to pass 
that Ellingham was on terms of greater intimacy 
with the other members of the family at the 
Chase, and was a more frequent visitor there than 
Falconer. This had no doubt in some degree 
arisen from the circumstances which caused him 
often to be a sleeping as well as dining visitor at 
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the house. There was no reason why Fred 
Falconer should sleep at the Chase. There was 
his home in Silverton between five and six miles 
off, his horse ready for him, and a good road all 
the way. And though it had been the habit in 
old times — that is to say, in the times before 
Margaret came home from Paris — for him to be a 
frequent guest at the Chase, it had never been the 
practice for him to sleep there. 

The case of Ellingham was different. He had 
no home save his ship, lying off in Sillmouth 
. Eoads. It was between eight and nine miles to 
the landing place in Sillmouth harbour, and then 
there was a dark and most likely very rough 
row off to his ship at the end of that. Then 
again it had always been the practice, during 
many years, for Lady Famleigh to sleep at the 
Chase after dining there in winter. And such 
visits were very apt to be prolonged to a second and 
a third day or more. Lady Famleigh was the 
solitary inhabitant of the fine large house up at 
Wanstrow, and it was very lonely and very dreary 
and very storm-blown up there in winter. It was 
much pleasanter to spend a long winter's evening 
in the cheery pleasant drawing-room at the Chase, 
amid the sociable family circle there. And though 
occasionally Kate went to stay for a few days 
with her godmother, and sometimes, but more 
rarely, the whole family party at the Chase were 
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induced to pass an evening at Wanstrow, by far 

the more common practice was for Lady Famleigh 

to be staying in the house at Lindisfam. And as 

JEllingham mostly came thither with her, and 

jfi'om the very close intimacy and friendship 

subsisting between them was naturally considered 

£is belonging in some sort to her suite, it had 

followed that the same invitations and arrange- 

unients which made her so frequently an inmate of 

"fche house, had extended themselves naturally to 

lidni. 

Then again he got on better with the other 

xznembers of the family. Fred Falconer could 

ixardly have been said to be much of a favourite 

"fclhere, except in one gentle breast. He was always 

^t, welcome guest, it is true. Of course he was, 

l>ccause he always had been so, from the time 

^v^^hen he used to ride over on his little pony, with 

^i- servant walking by his side and holding the rein. 

-inCis father was a much respected neighbour and 

old friend. Nobody had anything to say against 

IB^x^ddy himself. Of course he was a welcome 

gxiiest. Miss Immy perfectly well remembered 

tilxe days when she used to give him cake and 

<^owslip wine, and other such like dainties in the 

ti-e>usekeeper's room. And the Squire had been 

a.ccu8tomed to "only Freddy Falconer," for the 

la«t twenty years, and never felt that his presence 

entailed the least necessity for abstaining from hia 
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after-diimer nap. Nevertheless it has been seen 
that Mr. Mat and he did not get on well together, 
and that Lady Famleigh had a sort of prejudice 
against him. Curiously enough, too, another class 
— on whose idiosyncrasies and likes and dislikes 
we are apt to speculate with much the same sort 
of curiosity with which we regard the ways and 
instincts of creatures of a different species, so 
cut off from all community of sentiment, and 
all intelligible interchange of idea and feeling 
are they — the servants, did not like Freddy 
Falconer. 

All these different people liked Ellingham. He 
and Mr Mat had come to be hand and glove. 
Miss Immy had begun to think him real Sillshire- 
And thus it had come to pass that he had become 
more domesticated in the house, and more intimate 
with them all than Falconer, although the ac- 
quaintanceship of the latter had dated from so 
much earlier a period. 

The same concatenation of circumstances, by 
the by, serves in a great degree to account for the 
imprudence with which he had gone on during all 
the winter falling deeper and deeper and more 
inextricably in love with Kate. He had not, like 
Falconer, and like the young shopman who takes 
his sweetheart out for a walk on Sunday, gone on 
a love-making expedition with malice prepense, 
iind self-conscious determination. He had been 
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drifting into love, insensibly making lee-way aU 
the winter. 

It was March ; and both EUingham and Lady 
Famleigh had been staying for the last few days 
at the Chase. Falconer had dined there on the 
day before, and on the morrow Lady Famleigh was 
to return to Wanstrow, and Captain EUingham to 
his ship. 

It was an exceedingly rough and boisterous 
night ; and such weather was seasonable, for it was 
about the time of the equinox. The wind sighs a 
differently modulated song in woods of different 
kinds. Theocritus talks of the sweet murmuring 
of the fir-tree ; and Alexander Smith teUs how, 

" Wind the mighty harper smote his thunder-harp of pines." 

But there were no pines on Lindisfam brow, 
though there were a few behind, and on the left 
side of the house. The long moaning, however, 
rising from time to time into a fierce provoked 
roar, which continued to encircle the house like a 
live thing piteously seeking an entrance, — ^this 
remonstrating moaning and angry roaring came 
from the oaks on Lindisfam brow. The Squire 
would be sure to be out the very first thing on the 
morrow morning, and up among his beloved woods 
on the brow to see what mischief had been caused 
by the storm. He would wince sometimes, as he 
sate in his chair of an evening, when the winds 
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were keeping it up and making a night of it in the 
Lindisfam woods, from a fellow-feeling for his 
trees, and sympathy with the torment they were 
imdergoing from the tempest. 

It was a night of that kind ; and the Squire and 
Captain Ellingham and Mr. Mat, were sitting over 
their wine before a huge fire of logs in the low- 
roofed, oak-pannelled, old-fashioned dining-room 
at the Chase, and the Squire was lamenting the 
mischief that was being worked among his trees ; 
and the Captain was hoping that old Joe Saltash, 
his second in command on board the Petrel, had 
made all snug and was all right in Sillmouth 
harbour. The ladies had gone to the drawing-room 
Miss Immy, scorning to lie down on the sofa, and 
sitting bolt upright on it, was nevertheless fast 
asleep, with her volume of " Clarissa Harlowe " by 
her side. Margaret was reading at one side of the 
table, and Lady Farnleigh and Kate were sitting 
on the opposite side of the fire-place to Miss Immy, 
and were talking together in low voices, when the 
servant came into the room, and said : 

" Please, Miss Kate, Mrs. Pendleton is here ; and 
is very wishful to speak to you, if you would be 
so kind. She's in the housekeeper's room." 

"You don't mean to say, George, that Mrs. 
Pendleton has come up to the Chase, now, in this 
weather?" 

" Yes, Miss ; she has just come in. She says 
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she was blowed away almost ; but she ain't none 
so wet. It's more wind than rain." 

"Tell her 111 come to her directly, George. I 
suppose there is a good fire in the housekeeper's 
room ?" 

"Yes, Miss." 

" What can have brought her up to the Chase at 
this hour, and on such a night as this ?" said Kate 
to Lady Famleigh, as the man left the room. 

" Some trouble or other, I suppose. I am not 
sure that I quite approve of your seeing so much of 
Mrs. Pendleton, and making such a pet of her as 
you do, Kate." 

"Oh, I can't give up poor dear Winifred; it is 
out of the question," answered Kate. 

" Well, no. I don't want you to give her up ; 
you can hardly do that for auld lang syne sake. 
But I don't half like that husband of hers. 
Besides," added Lady Famleigh, with an arch look 
at Kate, and a laugh in her eye, " however tolerant 
and willing to wink one may have been when 
one had no concern with the collection of His 
Majesty's customs, we are enlisted on the other 
side now, Kate !" 

Kate laughed and coloured, as she replied, " I 
don't know that I have changed sides at all. At 
aU events, I must go now and see what Winifred 
wants." 

Margaret had raised her eyes from her book 
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while the above conversation had been passing, 
just sufficiently to have shown to anybody who 
had been watching her, that she had paid attention 
to it ; but she made no remark on anything that 
had been said. 

•Winifred, it must be explained, had been Kate's 
nurse for many years. She was the daughter of an 
old forester in the Squire's employment, to whose 
care his dearly loved woods were entrusted, who 
had passed a long life in the service of the Squire 
and his father, and was a specially valued and 
favourite servant. Winifred Parker, the Lindisfarn 
forester's daughter, had been a very beautiful girl, 
when at eighteen she was engaged by the late 
Mrs. Lindisfarn as under nurse to her twins. Very 
shortly after that, three events happened. Mrs. 
Lindisfarn died, as we know. One of the twins, 
Margaret, was shortly afterwards, as we also know, 
sent away to Paris. And very speedily after that. 
Old John Parker the forester met with his death 
from the fall of a tree, which he was engaged in 
felling. He was not killed on the spot ; but had 
been removed to his cottage, where the Squire, and 
Miss Immy, and Mr. Mat, greatly grieving, had all 
of them jointly and singly promised the dying man 
that his children (he was a widower, and had 
besides Winifred, another daughter and a son) 
should be cared for, and not suffered to come to 
want. None of the three who had thus promised, 
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were people at all likely to forget a promise given 
under such circiunstances, or satisfy themselves 
with any grudging or merely perfunctory perform- 
ance of it. The other children were well cared for, 
and Winifred, who had already made herseK a 
favourite in the household, was retained, a greater 
favourite than ever, as special attendant on the 
little Kate. 

In that position she had remained, endearing 
herseK to all the family, and especially to her 
little charge, improving herself considerably in 
many respects, and giving perfect satisfaction to 
everybody who knew her, for between eleven and 
twelve years ; that is to say, till she herself was 
thirty years old, till Kate was twelve, and till a 
period about six years previous to the date of the 
events that have been narrated in these pages. 

To the entire satisfaction of everybody who 
knew her, I have written ; and on the whole such 
may fairly be said to have been the case. Yet 
during most of those years there had been one 
subject on which Winifred and her kind friends 
and protectors had differed. Even in this matter, 
however, she had been so reasonable, so good, so 
docile, that the difference, far from having caused 
any quarrel, had turned itself rather into a title 
the more to their affection and interest in her. 
Winifred had been a remarkably beautiful girl; 
and it is hardly necessary to say that this one 
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subject of trouble arose from the source from 
which most of the troubles that assail pretty girls 
are apt to spring. 

There was a certain Hiram Pendleton, respecting 
whom the pretty Winifred held the conscientious 
and wholly invincible opinion, that he was in aU 
respects the finest and noblest being that had ever 
stepped this sublunary globe. The family at the 
Chase thought that he was not so in all respects. 
That he was one of the finest in some, was very 
evident to all who looked at him. A handsomer 
presentation of a young sailor — Pendleton was a 
Sillmouth man, and that was his condition of life 
— it would have been difficult to conceive. Nor 
had the friends and protectors of Winifred any- 
thing very strong to urge against him in other 
respects. Still there was enough, they thought, to 
cause and justify their unwillingness to give into 
his keeping so great a prize and so precious a 
charge as their pretty and much petted Winifred. 

In the first place, Hiram Pendleton had some- 
what sunk in the social scale. Winifred was in- 
dignant that what was due to misfortune should 
be made a matter of reproach against her hero. 
To a certain degree, perhaps, she was right. Per- 
haps not altogether so. Hiram's father had been 
a boat-owner ; but somehow or other the son had 
fallen from that position, and had been constrained, 
or had chosen (he and Winifred said the latter), to 
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make one or two voyages before the mast. He 
was, at all events, such an A.B. that he could at 
any time command his pick of employment in 
such a capacity. But he was said to be " wild ; " 
and I am afraid the truth is that pretty girls — 
even those who are as good as Winifred Parker 
was — are apt to prefer wild men to tame ones ; 
just as I do ducks, and for the same reason ; that 
there is more flavour about them. 

And then again there were rumours as to the 
not altogether avowable nature of the voyages in 
"which Pendleton had been engaged. One thing, 
however, was certain ; and it outweighed a whole 
legion of facts, even if they had been authentically 
ascertained ones, on the other side of the question, 
in Winifred's opinion. And this undeniable truth 
^as that every time he had returned to Sillmouth, 
lie had again and again urged his suit with inde- 
fatigable perseverance and constancy. Winifred 
"was only two and twenty when Hiram Pendleton 
£rst feU in love with her; and she was nearly 
thirty before she accepted him. And all that 
time she had been in love with him ; and aU that 
time she had waited, and made him wait, in obedi- 
ence to the wishes and advice of her friends at the 
Chase; and aU. that time Pendleton had been 
constant. 

He did more to win his love, besides showing 
himself a pattern of constancy. He manifested 
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signs of becoming a steady and reformed character. 
He came home from his last voyage with a good 
bit of money ; and announcing his intention to go 
no more a roaming, he invested his savings in the 
purchase of a neat fishing smack and tackle, and 
settled himself as a scot-and-lot-paying inhabitant 
of Sillmouth. 

Could any Jacob serve more faithfully for his 
llachel ? 

In fact Winifred Parker's friends did not feel 
themselves justified in any longer resisting the 
match. If Hiram Pendleton's start in life had 
been somewhat amiss, he had amended it and re- 
formed. If all the parts of the career by which 
he had reached his present position could not bear 
close scrutiny, that position was at all events now 
a respectable and responsible one. And, as Wini- 
fred Parker often said, and yet more often thought 
to herself, such constancy as Hiram had shown in 
his courtship of her was rarely to be matched. So 
the marriage took place at last, with the stiU 
somewhat reluctantly given consent of the Lindis- 
farn family, when Winifred was at least old enough 
to know her own mind, for she was upon the verge 
of thirty. She had, however, lost none of her 
remarkable beauty ; for it was real beauty, and not 
mere prettiness ; no heauU du diable, to disappear 
with the evanescent bloom of girlhood, but the 
more durable handsomeness arising from fine and 
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regular features, perfect health, and admirably 
weU-developed figure. Winifred Parker had been 
one of those pretty girls, who, having in them the 
promise of perfect womanhood, can hardly be said 
to have reached their culminating point of loveli- 
ness till that has been attained. 

She was between five and six and thirty, and 
had become the mother of two fine boys and a 
girl, at the time when she presented herself on the 
stoimy night in question at the old house in which 
she had passed, so happily, the best years of her 
life. But it would have been difficult to meet 
with a handsomer woman of her sort than Wini- 
fred Pendleton was and looked, after her walk up 
from Silverton to the Chase that stormy night. 

She was, as the servant had said, not very wet ; 
for the storm was as yet more of wind than of rain. 
But of the former there was enough to increase 
very considerably the fatigue of a stout walker, 
and to produce, a glow and redness of colouring 
in her cheeks, which somewhat exaggerated the 
always healthy and fresh-coloured appearance of 
them. Her bright black eye, beaming with shrewd- 
ness, intelligence, and energy, was not so large as 
beautiful eyes are often seen in individuals, of the 
Celtic and Latin races, and not unfrequently in 
favourable specimens of the high-bred classes of 
our own much-mixed blood. The dark eyes of 
the large liquid type, such eyes as Margaret 
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Lindisfarn's, are rarely seen among those classes 
of our population which represent with least 
admixture the Saxon element of our ancestry. 

A great abundance of glossy but not very fine 
black hair, blown into considerable disorder by 
her walk through the storm, added to her ap- 
pearance that grace of picturesqueness, which 
belongs, by prescription, to gipsies, and such like 
members of the anti-scot-and-lot-paying classes, 
but which is hardly compatible with the demure- 
ness of thorough respectability. The large mouth 
was one of great beauty and sweetness. Any 
child or dog would have unhesitatingly accorded 
implicit trust and affection to the owner of it. 
The tall figure, with its well and fully developed 
bust, round and lithe but not too slender waist, 
and its general expression of springy elastic 
strength and agility, was the very perfection of 
womanhood, — a sculptor's model for an Eve. 

But why did Lady Famleigh suppose at once 
that trouble of some sort was the cause of Mrs. 
Pendleton's visit to the Chase? And why did 
she disapprove of Kate's closeness of intimacy 
with so old, so meritorious, and so well-loved a 
humble friend of her family ? And what was the 
meaning of her joking, but not the less seriously 
meant allusion to the collection of His Majesty's 
revenue, and to the share which Captain Ellingham 
had in the due accomplishment of that collection ? 
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The truth was, in one word, that the Honourable 
Captain Ellingham, commanding His Majesty's 
revenue cutter Petrel, and Hiram Pendleton, were 
enlisted on opposite sides in the great and perma- 
nent qttarrel arising out of that matter of collecting 
Eis Majesty's revenue. Pendleton, the bold and 
able seaman — ^not unacquainted, if all tales were 
"true, with lawbreaking in the course of his pro- 
fessional career, the capitalist in possession of a 
fishing smack, and nets, and a small sum into 
"the bargain, safely stowed away — (not in Messrs. 
IFalconer and Fishbourne's books), had been led 
into embarking his courage, his seamanship, and 
his capital in the then promising and tempting 
profession of a smuggler. And it is not to be 
understood that the pretty Winifred either put 
her apron to her eyes, or gave any other indication 
of considering herself an unfortunate and miser- 
able woman, or went with a whining who-woiild- 
have-thought-it complaints to her friends at the 
Chase, or with a long face to the parson, the 
magistrate, or any other authority whatsoever, 
or went to the dogs. Hiram Pendleton had been 
as constant a husband as he had been a lover. 
He was as much in love with his wife, and she 
'vn&L him, after some six years of marriage, as 
they had been for the six years before it. And 
\inder these circumstances, if Hiram had thought 
fit to levy war against the sacred person of Majesty 
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itself, instead of only against Majesty's revenue 
Winifred would have stuck to him and backed 

Nor must it be supposed that, in those days 
of oppressive and excessive custom duties, the 
trade and position of the bold smuggler was 
regarded by any class of the public quite in the 
same light as it is in our better instructed, more 
legality-loving, and more politico-economical times. 
Although, of coui'se, persons in the position of 
Lady Farnleigh and Squire Lindisfarn could not 
but disapprove of the smuggler's trade, shake 
their heads at his doings, and seriously lament 
that their former misgivings with regard to 
Pendleton should have been thus justified, there 
was, even in that sphere, no very strong re- 
pugnance to the man or his illegal enterprises; 
and Winifred's old friends, when Mr. Mat would 
from time to time come home from Silverton or 
Sillmouth with some story of a successfully run 
cargo, were apt, though with due and proper 
protest and disavowal, to feel more sympathy 
with the bold and fortunate smuggler than with 
His Majesty's defrauded revenue. 

Kate had been always specially daring and 
outspoken in her illegal sympathies, protesting 
loudly that smuggling was as fair on one side 
as the press-gang on the other; that one was 
no more wrong than the other; that those who 
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pulled the longest faces were ready enough to buy 
a French silk dress or keg of French brandy ; and 
that, for her part, she was not going to give up 
dear old Winifred for all the Custom House 
oflScers in the kingdouL And so a very consider- 
able amount of friendship and intercourse had 
been kept up between Kate and her old nurse, 
notwithstanding that the latter had become a 
daring smuggler's wife; and though the young 
lady's visits — generally accompanied by Mr. Mat, 
whose sympathies and moralities upon the subject 
were quite as faulty as Kate's — ^though the visits, 
I say, to Mrs. Pendleton's pretty and picturesque 
cottage imder the rocks at the far end of Sillmouth 
sands, were generally made, and understood to be 
made, when the master of it was away, it had 
nevertheless occurred that a bow, returned by no 
unfriendly nod on the part of the fair lady, had 
more than once passed between her and the owner 
of Deep-creek cottage. 

In a word, the family at the Chase, and Kate 
more especially, had determined not to give up 
their old and much-valued ^o%^, notwithstanding 
the regretable, but in those times and those lati- 
tudes not unpardonable and not very severely 
reprobated, courses into which her husband had 
fallen. And an amount of toleration and even 
sympathy for Mrs. Pendleton's family interests 
and prosperities and adversities, had been felt and 
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even professed by Kate (who was apt to profess 
all she felt on most subjects), greater than perhaps 
might have been the case if the young lady had 
been better aware of aU that the life and pursuits 
of a smuggler involve and may lead to; and at the 
same time an amount of winking at illegalities, 
which they were bound to discountenance, had 
been practised by the elder and more responsible 
members of the family, which worshipful and 
law-abiding people in this improved age of the 
world's history will perhaps consider as scarcely 
justifiable or prudent. 

And now came new circumstances, which had a 
tendency to complicate these relationships. It 
was quite clear that between Captain Ellingham 
and Hiram Pendleton there could be neither truce 
nor toleration. And, as Lady Famleigh said, 
" they" — ^that is, she and her goddaughter, and the 
rest of the family at the Chase — ^were now enlisted 
on the other side. As her ladyship had also 
remarked, when first speaking to Kate of Walter 
EUingham, it was bad to be a smuggler on the 
Sillshire coast, when the Petrel and her commander 
were on duty on that station. And it was likely 
to be difiicult to cultivate friendly relations with 
both parties. 

And now what, under these circumstances, could 
Mrs. Pendleton want this stormy night up at the 
Chase ? 
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CHAPTEE XVII 

A HARD, HARD TASK ! 

Kate found Mrs. Pendleton waiting for her in the 
housekeeper's room, a little snuggery looking out 
on the back of the house, towards the woods 
therefore, which came down to within a short 
distance of the mansion on that side, and towards 
the high forest-covered ground of lindisfam brow. 
So that on this side of the house the moaning and 
roaring of the storm-wind was yet more loudly 
heard than in front. But though the casements 
rattled and shook as if every now and then they 
were assailed by a sudden push from the outside, 
the little room was cheerful with a bright fire; 
and Mrs. Pendleton had been already supplied 
with a steaming pot of tea, and a plate of bread 
and butter. 

"Why, Winifred!" cried Kate, bursting into the 
room through the door, much as the wind was 
striving to do at the opposite window ; "what in the 

c 2 
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world brings you up to the Chase on such a night 
as this ? What a walk you must have had ! " 

" 'Tis a terrible night, Miss Site, sure enough ; 
not for them as is safe and snug on shore. I think 
nothing of the walk ; though the wind does blow 
off the brow up here enough to take one off one's 
legs. But it must be an awful night at sea." 

" Where is Pendleton ?" asked Kate. 

" Over on the other side, and safe in harbour at 
this time, I hope Miss Kate. But he'll be coming 
across to-morrownight; and they won't ask no better 
than a spell of the same weather ; for the night's 
as dark as pitch, and they are not afeard of wind, 
you know. Miss." 

" It would be on the quarter in coming over, as 
the wind is now, would it not ?" asked the young 
lady. 

" Yes and that's one of the lugger's best points. 
Only there is a little too much of it. But if the 
wind lasts, or if there is any wind at all that will 
any ways serve to make the coast with, they will 
be coming over to-morrow night, sure enough." 

"Don't you wish the job was done, and the 
lugger lying asleep under the Benniton Head 
rock, and Hiram safe and dry in the cottage ?" 

"Where's the use of wishing. Miss Kate? I 
might spend my life at it. When I was first married 
to a sailor — ^let alone one as the wind isn't his worst 
trouble ! — I thought I'd never sleep through a 
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dark night again, and felt every puff of wind as if 
the belaying pins were fixed in my heart. But 
one gets used to it. But I do wish, Miss Kate," 
she added, looking with earnest eyes into Miss 
lindisfam's face, "that the job was over this time! 
I do wish it!" 

" Is it anything more than usual?" asked Kate, 
with a glance towards the door, and in a lower 
tone than before. 

" Well, Miss Kate, to come out with it at once ; 
for I know we can trust you, and it's over late 
now to begin having secrets between you and me ; 
that is what brings me up to lindisfarn this 
night." 

" What do you mean, Winifred ? Is there any 
trouble ?" asked Kate, in a sympathizing manner. 

"Fll teU you what it is Miss Kate;" said the 
smuggler's wife, who had thrown off her cloak, 
and rising to her feet as she spoke, came one step 
nearer to the spot at which Kate was standing at 
the opposite side of the housekeeper's little tea- 
table, for she had not taken a seat on coming into 
the room; "III teU you what it is. Miss Kate. 
If I do not succeed in preventing it by my walk 
up here to-night, there will be trouble, as sure as 
the trees are troubling in the storm on Lindisfarn 
brow this night 1" 

" What can you mean, Winifred ? and what can 
your walk up here to-night have to do with it ?" 
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asked Kate, who was beginning to feel a little 
alarm at the woman's manner. 

" It's a big job that's to come off to-morrow night. 
There's some strange hands in it. The venture is 
as much as some on them is worth in the world. 
And Miss Kate," added Winifred, speaking in a 
solemn manner, and with special emphasis, while 
she looked with a fixed and determined, but yet 
wistful glance into Kate's eyes, " they don't mean 
to be beat." 

"I don't understand you, Winifred;" returned 
Kate, while a feeling of vague alarm rising 
gradually iu her heart, and betraying itself in 
her manner, showed that she did partially under- 
stand the possible trouble to which Mrs. Pendleton 
was alluding. 

" Miss Kate," said she, still looking down from 
her somewhat superior height into Kate's eyes 
with the same fixed and meaning look, " the men 
mean to bring the lugger in, and run the goods." 

"In a dark night like this," said Kate, "they 
wiU have a good chance of doing so, as they have 
had many a time before." 

" Ay, Miss Kate, please God they be not meddled 
with, the lugger will come in with the tide, while 

it is as dark eis pitch, and all weU. But it 'iU 

be bad meddling with them." 

"And who shoidd meddle with them?" said 
Kate, with a sudden feeling that Lady Famleigh's 
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lightly uttered words might have more meaning in 
them than she had thought of attributing to them. 

"The revenue officers, to be sure, Miss; and 
those as has the business to protect the revenue/' 
returned Mrs. Pendleton, shrewdly observing Kate's 
face. 

"Well ! and if the Savj^ Sally"— thot was the 
name of Pendleton's lugger — ^" gets scent of any- 
thing hailing fipom the Custom House, she will 
show them a clean pair of heels, as she has so often 
done before ;" said Kate. 

"Ah, but the Saucy Sally don't mean to do 
nothing of the kind this time. I teU you, Miss 
Kate, they mean to bring in their cargo whether 
or no !" 

" How, whether or no ? If the revenue officers 
are on the look out, they must stand off and try 
another chance." 

"But I tell you. Miss Kite, that is not what 
they mean. They mean to come in. K they can 
come in quiet, weU. Therell be a bit of bread for 
the wives and children, and nobody the worse or 
the wiser. But if they are meddled with, there'll 
be trouble. That's where it is," said Mrs. Pendleton. 

" Why, you don't mean to say, Winifred, that 
they would dream of open resistance to the King's 
officers ? They could not be so mad !" 

" I don't know about mad. Miss Kate, but I zem 
I know which would be the maddest^ them as is 
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wishful to earn a bit of bread for their families, or 
them as poke their noses where they've no need, to 
hinder them. But you may rest sure. Miss, if the 
Saibcy Sally is meddled with to-morrow night, 
there'll be trouble." 

" But you must persuade your husband not to 
be so foolhardy, Mrs. Pendleton. I can hardly 
believe he can think of it," said Kate. 

" Persuade him ! How am I to persuade him — 
even putting he was a man to mind a woman's 
tattle in such matters — and he over in France ? 
Besides, it does not depend on him altogether ; I 
said there were others in it. And zems to me, 
Miss Kate, that you know enough of Hiram to 
judge that if others are for venturing a bold stroke, 
he is not the man to preach to them to hold their 
hands !" 

" I should hope, Winifred, that he was not a man 
to join in any violence, which might lead to dread- 
ful consequences," said Kate, with a painfully 
rising sense of the disagreeable possibilities that 
were beginning to loom above the horizon of her 
imagination. 

" Might lead !" cried Winifred Pendleton, with 
a look and an accent that were almost a sneer; 
" You don't know what men are. Miss Kate ; let 
alone men such as they are, who have known what 
'tis to have the law against 'em and not for 'em. 
Law is a very good thing, Miss Kate, for them as 
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has got all they can wish for in this world But 
Pendleton is not the man to stand by quiet, and 
see his own seized beneath his nose, not if I know 
anything of him. No more ain't those that are 
with him." 

" But, my dear Winifred, what is your object in 
telling me all this, except to frighten me and make 
me unhappy ? It could not be to tell me this that 
you have walked up from Sillmouth such a night 
as this;" said Kate, becoming more and more 
uneasy, though she hardly knew, with any degree 
of precision, how what she heard could affect her. 

"I did walk up from Sillmouth a good eight 
miles to-night just on purpose to tell you this, 
Miss Kate," said Mrs. Pendleton, with the deliberate 
kind of manner of a person administering a dose, 
and waiting to see the effect of it. 

"And what possible object could you have in 
doing so?" asked Kate, looking at her in great 
surprise. 

" I thought, Miss Kate, that maybe our hearts 
might pull the same way in this matter," replied 
Mrs. Pendleton, dropping the lashes over the fine 
but perhaps somewhat bold eyes, with which she 
had been till now observing her quondam mistress. 

" Hearts pull the same way ! Of course they 
do! You know how dearly I have at heart 
aU that interests you. But I don't understand 
yoiL You are not like yourself to-night. You 
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speak as if there was something behind that you 
are afraid to tell me. Has anything happened V 

"No, Miss, no! nothing have happened. But, 
my dear Miss Kate, don't you know what is likely 
to happen, when men come to fighting ! If you 
don't know, can't you guess, what a woman must 
feel when the father of her children is at that 
pass, when if it does come to a fight, it won't end 
without lives lost ? " 

"But, Gracious Heavens! Winifred, why will 

your husband be so rash so mad? If you 

have no power to stop him, what is to be done ? 
and what on earth did you propose to yourself in 
coming here ? If Papa could help, 1 am sure he 
would. If Hiram could be arrested and kept safe 
till this mad scheme is blown over — ^but you say 
he is over in France ?" 

"Yes, Miss, Pendleton is over the other side; 
and I don't think that any good could be done by 
arresting him, even if he was here, thank you 
kindly, aU the same;" said Winifred, casting 
down her eyes with a mock-demure look, that had 
a strong flavour of irony in it. " Hiram is a bird 
of that sort, you see, Miss Kate," she added, " as 
it don't come easy putting salt on their tails. No, 
Miss Kate, if any good is to be done, it's you that 
must do it. And it did come into my head — or 
into my heart more like — that you and I, Miss, 
might have puUed together in this bad business." 
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" I help you ? and pull together ? What can you 
mean, Winifred? You have got something in 
your head. Why don't you speak it out plain ? 
You know you can trust me." 

" If I did not know that, I should not have said 
what I have said," replied Mrs. Pendleton, looking 
full into Kate's eyes with a steady and searching 
gaze. "And I know well enough that if you 
could do a good turn to either me or mine, it isn't 
a little either of trouble or cost that would stand 
in the way. I know that, Miss Kate. Don't you 
think I ever forget it, or ever shall. But it isn't 
trouble or cost that will serve the turn to 
night." 

She spoke these words simply and naturally; 
and then hesitated, and once again cast her eyes 
down to the floor. After a minute she went on, 
without raising them : 

" It's not to be thought. Miss Kate, that when 
men come to a desperate fight — and if there is a 
fight it will be a desperate one — the danger's all 
on one side." 

She paused and looked up furtively into Kate's 
face, from under her eyelashes. But she could 
detect neither intelligence of her meaning, nor 
any other emotion beyond that of the sympathizing 
distress with which Kate had heard the whole of 
her story, in her features, as she answered : 

" Of course that must be so. But the King's 
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officers are almost sure to be strong enough to 
make the odds terribly in their favour." 

" Would it seem so terrible to you, Miss Kate, 
that the odds should be on that side ?" asked her 
companion, with a repetition of the same furtive 
examination of her face. 

" I suppose it ought not to seem so," said Kate, 
simply; "I suppose one ought to wish that the 
supporters of the law should be stronger than the 
breakers of it. And God forbid that there should 
be blood shed on either side! But you know, 
Winny, well enough, that as long as it was merely 
a question of playing hide and seek with the 
Custom House people, which side of the game I 
wished well to." 

" But if it's not a game of hide and seek, but a 
very different sort of game," said the woman, 
speaking with hurried vehemence, but still with- 
out looking up ; " and if," she went on, in a lower 
tone, " that other game has to be played out with 
His Majesty's Eevenue Cutter the Petrel " 

And again she stole a look at Kate's face, and 
this time saw by the bright red flush, that suflFused 
the whole of it, that a portion, at least, of the 
ideas that she wished to suggest had found its 
way into Kate's mind. 

" Ah, I had not thought of that ! In that case," 
she added, while the blush, which a different sen- 
timent had called to her cheek in the first instance, 
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was detained there by a feeling of displeasure 
with her companion of which no shadow had till 
then crossed her mind ; '* In that case," she said 
coldly, " I should think far worse, than if I had 
not known it, of the chances of the men rash 
enough to attempt such a struggle." 

This reply called up Winifred's eyes from off 
the ground, and roused a new feeling of a different 
kind in her heart; and the rich colour came into 
her cheeks also, as she said : 

" Tou take it with a very high hand, Miss ! 
There are not many men, either in His Majesty's 
service or out of it, who would find it a joking 
matter or child's play to fight out a fair fight with 
Hiram Pendleton, let alone them as are with him ! 
I did not come here to ask for mercy, but to 
prevent mischief on one side as well as t'other. 
There's other women besides wives, who might 
chance to get broken hearts out of to-morrow 
night's work if such work is to be." 

" I don't know what you mean, Mrs. Pendleton," 
said Kate, scarlet, and now thoroughly angry ; " I 
don't know what it is that you are daring to in- 
sinuate !" 

" Forgive me, my dear young mistress 1 my 
dearest Miss Kate, forgive me!" cried Winifred, 
catching Kate's hand, and looking up with tears 
in her eyes ; " God knows, I had no thought to 
offend you. I would rather cut my tongue out. 
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But why should it be an offence to you, between 
you and me, your own poor old Winny ? Wouldn't 
it be a good thing to prevent this bloody work, if 
we could ? And believe me, beKeve me, my dear 
young lady, it will be as bad for one side as for 
t'other!'' 

" But what right have you to speak as you did, 
Winifred ?" said Kate, relenting, though still much 
annoyed and offended. "Of course it would be 
good to prevent bloodshed, if there were any way 
of doing it. But what reason or what right have 
you to suppose that I should be especially inter- 
ested in the matter, beyond what every person 
would naturally be? And, above all, what 
possible reason can you have to imagine that 
I should have any means of influencing the 
matter one way or the other ?" 

" I'm sure I don't know why you should be so 
angry with me. Miss, for saying to you what all 
the folks are saying about to one another. You 
can't think that it is any secret in Silverton that 
Captain Ellingham worships the ground you tread 
on. Tou can't expect folk to shut their eyes ; and 
I don't see, for my part, why you should wish 
them to !" 

"The people talk nonsense, as they generally 
do ! But you ought to know better than to repeat 

it to me, Winifred. Besides, you spoke of of 

my breaking my heart for Captain Ellingham 
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as if I was likely to break my heart for any 
man !" 

" Well, I had no right to say that, Miss, and I 
humbly ask your pardon. Not but tVould seem 
natural and right enough to me for a girl, let her 
be the first lady in the land, to care about such an 
one as Captain EUingham, and he mad for the love 
of her V 

"But even supposing that one must naturally 
as you say, Winny, follow from the other, what 
business has any one to impute any such senti- 
ments to Captain EUingham V asked Kate, who 
did not succeed in disguising from her old nurse 
and humble friend, that she did feel an interest in 
investigating that part of the question. 

"What business? Well, I do believe that 
gentlefolk think that poor folk haven't no eyes ! 
servants specially; and they made of nothing 
else, as one may say ! Why, Miss Kate, do you 
think that the sailors took no note of their Captain 
that time when the whole lot of you went for 
a cruise aboard the cutter ? There was no lack of 
other ladies aboard, and pretty ones too ; but there 
wasn't a man or boy of the cutter's crew, from 
that crossgrained old Joe Saltash, the mate, down 
to the cabin-boy, that could not see where the 
Captain took his sailing orders from, or who was 
Admiral on board. Bless you. Miss Kate, sailors 
have eyes ! jlj, and tongues too ! How long do 
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you suppose the Petrel might be lying in SiUmouth 
harbour, before it was all over SiUmouth that the 
Revenue Captain worshipped Miss Kate lindis- 
fam's shoe-tie? Show his sense! the Sillshire 
folk say. And I suppose, Miss Kate — if I might 
venture to say it, without your eating me up alive 
for it, — that you didn't look at him as if you hated 
him!" 

Kate was blushing brightly as Mrs. Pendleton 
spoke, but she did not appear to be angry this time. 

" But even supposing," she said, " that all this 
was true, instead of being the silliest nonsense 
that ever was talked, what would it avaU towards 
preventing what you fear to-morrow night, Mrs. 
Pendleton?" 

" Don't call me Mrs. Pendleton, dear Miss Kate, 
please don't, or I shall think you are still angry 
with me. How avail ? Why, if what I have said 
was true, it wouldn't be pleasant hearing for you 
to be told the first thing you open your eyes in 
the morning that Captain EHingham's body had 
been foimd washed ashore during the night, with 
a couple of pistol bullets in it, and a gash over 
the forehead!" 

" Good Heavens, Winifred ! How can you talk 
in such a way?" replied Kate; and her cheek 
grew pale as she spoke. " Of course, it would be 
dreadful to hear it, whether aU that trash were 
true, or as false as it is." 
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" Well ! that's what you are like enough to hear, 
Miss Kate, if nothing is done to prevent it. And 
I don't suppose you'd think it was made much 
better, if you was told that Hiram Pendleton's 
corpse was lying stark on the sands as well !" 

"But what can possibly be done to previent 
such horrors ?" cried Kate, wringing her hands in 
distress. 

"Why! where is the Captain now, at thid 
present speaking?" said Mrs. Pendleton. 

"Here at the Chase, in the house," answered 
Kate. 

"Ah, to be sure ! here at the Chase, a taking his 
wine comfortably along with the Squire," continued 
Mrs. Pendleton. "And if he was a doing the 
same thing at the same hour to-morrow night, the 
Saucy Sally would have run her cargo before mid- 
night, and no harm done to nobody in all the 
blessed world !" 

" But I know Captain EUingham means to be 
off to Sillmouth the first thing to-morrow morn- 
ing," returned Kate, shaking her head sadly. 

"And how much trouble, I wonder, would it 
take them eyes of yours. Miss Kate, to make him 
change his mind, and stay at Lindisfam ?" said 
Mrs. Pendleton, looking wistfully into the eyes 
she spoke of 

" Ah !" cried Kate, blushing and drawing a long 
breath, as if she suddenly perceived for the first 
VOL. u. D 
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time the whole of Mrs. Pendleton's drift and 
object in coming up to the Chase. "No, Mrs. 
Pendleton, that plan won't do ! Even if I were to 
make the attempt, as you would have me, I could 
no more prevent Captain Ellingham from doing 
his duty than I could move Silverton Cathedral 1" 

" All nonsense, I beg your pardon. Miss Kate ; 
but you know nothing about it. Many's the 
better man than Captain Ellingham that has for- 
gotten all about duty, as you call it, on a less 
temptation ! And where's the special duty of his 
going out one particular night ?" 

"I am afraid," returned Kate thoughtfully, 
"that he would not be here so quietly to-night, 
and intending to go out, as I know he does, to- 
morrow night, if he had not some information." 

" God help him, then, and my husband, too ! 
They won't both come ashore alive ! More likely 
neither of them; and God help me and my 

children! Miss Kate you could do this 

good job if you tried," added Winifred, clasping 
her hands, and looking with wistful earnestness 
into Kate's now painfully distressed face. She 
shook her head sorrowfully, but with a severe 
expression on her features, as she said : 

"Nothing that I could do would produce the 
result you wish, Mrs. Pendleton." 

" Eesult I wish ! Why, Great Heaven, Miss 
Kate, 'tis the lives of both of them ! Consider 
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how you'll think upon my words, when it is too 
late ! When the Captain's body is picked off the 
sand and carried feet foremost, and the white face 
with the dripping black hair falling back from it, 
upwards to the sunlight ; and my man is laid in 
his bloody coiB&n, and I am a broken-down and 
broken-hearted woman, without a bit of bread to 
put into my children's mouths," said Mrs. Pendle- 
ton, putting her handkerchief to her eyes ; " you'll 
say to yourseK, Miss Kate, I did aU that good 
work. I sent the Captain to his fate, when I 
knew it was waiting for him. / brought Hiram 
Pendleton to his death ! 'Twas / that made 
Winifred, old John Parker's daughter, a broken 
widow, and her children orphans ! I did it aU, 

for I might have saved it aU, and wouldn't ! 

Oh, Miss Kate, think, think of it ! What's a bit 
of a girl's pride, or just a taste of a blush, maybe, 
making you look more lovelier to him than you 
ever looked before — what's this, I say, to men's 
lives ? Think of it, for Heaven's love, my dear 
Miss Kate ! And don't you go for to think that 
the King's men are going to have it aU their own 
way. I tell you that the chance is against them. 
Our fellows are a strong lot — some new hands, 
strangers, among them — and they won't make 
child's play of it. As sure as Captain Ellingham 
tries to stop the Sav/yy Sally to-morrow night, he's 
a dead man 1" 

D 2 
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Kate> whose distress had been rising to a pitch 
of agony while Mrs. Pendleton had been speaking 
these words, remained silent for awhile at the 
conclusion of them, while her working features 
showed how great was the effect of them upon 
her. 

**Y(m do not know, my poor Winifred," she 
said at length, " you cannot guess how painful it 
will be to me, how much it costs me to make the 
application you urge me to do. But," she added, 
while . something that was almost a sob half 
choked her utterance, " I will not, I dare not have 
it on my conscience that I htive refused, in order 
to spare my own feelings, to make an attempt at 
averting these dreadful misfortunes. I will do as 
you would have me, my poor Winifred, though it 
is a hard, hard task. I must leave you now. 
Good night. Eest yourself well before you start 
on your return ; and if you like, one of the men 

shall walk over with you or better still, I am 

sure Mr. Mat would let you have the gig." 

" God bless and reward you for your good deed, 
Miss Kate, and grant that you succeed 1" said 

Winifred, with the tears in her eyes, " and 

thank you kindly, Miss ; but I do not want any 
help to get home. There's not a foot of the 
groimd that I don't know, better than e'er a man 
about the place ; and I'm no ways afraid of the 
walk." 
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" Good night, then. It shall be done before he 
goes to-morrow," said poor Kate ; in a tone which 
might have led a bystander to imagine that the 
deed to be done was something of a very tragic 
nature indeed. 

And then she had to return to the drawing- 
room with as cheerful a face as she could manage ; 
fully purposed to do the spiriting which she had 
undertaken ; but intending to set about it, as per- 
haps the reader need hardly be told, in a some- 
what different fashion from that contemplated by 
her d'devant nurse. 
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CHAPTEE XVIII. 

KATE'S ATTEMPT AT BRIBERY AND CORRUPTION. 

It was impossible for Kate to iSiid any opportunity 
of making the contemplated attack on Captain 
EUingham that evening. When she returned to 
the drawing-room, the gentlemen had come in 
from the dining-room and were listening to a song 
by Miss Margaret. It was the celebrated air from 
Robert le Diable that she was singing; and she 
sang it well and very effectively, but with that 
thin and qriarde voice, which French teaching and 
sentiment and practice seem always to produce, 
and with abundance — ^ill-natured or severe critics 
of the English school might perhaps have said, 
with too great abundance — of that dramatic effect, 
of which the song is so especially susceptible. It 
was Margaret's favourite song and her main cheval 
de hataille, not only because it suited her voice, but 
also, as she would observe, with a very business- 
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like appreciation of the subject in all its parts and 
bearings, because it suited her face and eyes. 
When she gave the " Ordce! grdce! pour moi, pour 
toi !" with all that eyes as well as voice could do 
to emphasize the poet's words and give irresistible 
force to the prayer, Kate could not help wishing 
that her sister had to make tiiat appeal for, ** grdce 
pour moi, pour toi*' which it would be her task to 
make to-morrow morning to the man who was then 
listening to it. Captain EUingham did listen to 
Margaret's song with pleasure and interest ; keenly 
and critically, one would have said, to look at him, 
observing her the while, with a curious and slightly 
smiling expression of countenance. He applauded 
her at the conclusion of her song ; but he did not 
approach the piano, nor make any offer to turn 
over the leaves of her music-book. Fred Falconer 
was not there to hang over her chair, and turn the 
eye part of the stage business into a duet with 
her. But Margaret was too well drilled and well 
educated a girl not to do her work conscientiously 
and to the best of her power under all circum- 
stances. The same spirit prompted her that moved 
the old mediaeval artists to carve and finish cornice 
and moulding even in parts which from their 
position could never meet the eye, as carefully as 
in those portions of the work which were destined 
to universal admiration. 

And then after Kate's song, Mr. Mat sang his 
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favourite "Cease, rude Boreas," which was as- 
suredly appropriate enough to the occasion ; only 
Boreas did not cease by any m^eans, but quite the 
contrary. 

And after that, Kate sang that pathetic old 
Sillshire ditty of the sad mutiny time, " Parker 
was my lawful husband !" which, as Mr. Mat said, 
bad the property of always compelling him to 
" make a fool of himself." It was natural enough 
that the matter of which Kate's mind and heart 
were full, should have suggested to her memory 
that eloquent though homely lament of a wife 
sorrowing for a condemned and guilty husband. 
And if Kate had been an even permissibly artful 
girl, instead of the utterly unscheming and thought- 
lessly open creature she was, it might be supposed 
that she had selected her song with a view to 
preparing Captain EUingham's heart for the assault 
to be made upon it. If she had had any such idea 
in her head, she might have fancied that her song 
had answered its end. For sh^ sang it with 
infinite pathos ; and the eyes of the Commander 
of tiie Petrel did not remain any drier than 
Mr. Maf s. 

And then came the time for the flat candle- 
sticks and the good-nights. It was quite clear 
that nothing could be done in the matter that 
night. Kate had hardly supposed that there was 
any possibility of getting an opportunity before 
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the monsQw. Then she knew it would be easy 
enough. Only the deferring her haid, hard task till 
then, involved the suffering of a night of wakeful 
anxiety and thought. 

In the morning, it would be an easy matter to 
find an opportunity for a tete-d-tete with Captain 
EUinghanL He was to drive over to Silverton in 
tte gig, starting from the Chase at eight in the 
morning, before the family breakfast hour. The 
same thing had occurred more than once before ; 
and Ellingham had declared that he did not want 
breakfast— always breakfasted later, — ^liked a drive 
or a walk before breakfast,— -etc., etc. But it was 
in too violent contradiction with the habits and 
traditions of all Miss Immy's life and experience 
for this to be permitted; and an early meal was 
on the table at half^-past seven for the departing 
guest. Upon one of these occasions Kate had 
come down to make Captain EUingham's breakfast 
for him ; and she felt that there would be nothing 
lemarkabte in her doing so now. Jfeverthelese, 
she seemed to herself a guilty thing, compassing 
some forbidden machination as die went down to 
the breakfast-room; and she felt quite sure that 
her fece was betraying the agitation of her mind. 

Of course, the reader does not imagiue, as the 
pretty forester's daughter imagined, that Kate had 
any intention of playing the Circe to Captain 
Ellingham, and seeking to detain him ^.t Lindis£am 
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by the exercise of her fascinations upon him. 
Her plan, poor child! involved a much greater 
degree of imive ignorance of the world and of 
things. The first scheme, as "Winifred imagined 
it, would have been simply impossible of per- 
formance. Her own was infinitely distasteful to 
her. 

Captain Ellingham observed at once, as she 
entered the breakfast-room, that her look and 
bearing were not marked by her usual bright 
animation and cheerfulness. 

"I am afraid. Miss Lindisfam, you are not 
quite well this morning. If that is so, I should 
be so grieved to think that you had got up earlier 
than usual on my account," said he. 

" I have had a restless night," said Kate in her 
direct and simple way, driving straightway at her 
object; "but it would have made the matter no 
better to have staid in bed this morning; for I 
have been kept awake by thinking of something 
that I wanted to say to you before you went away 
to Silverton." 

"I should think myself most unfortunate," 
replied Ellingham in much surprise, " if any fault 
of mine can have made it necessary to say what is 
disagreeable to you." 

" Oh no, indeed. Captain Ellingham. And yet 
it is very disagreeable to me to say what I must 
say. And nothing but a belief that it is my 
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boiinden duty not to shrink from doing so, would 

induce me to speak to you of it." 

"Be assured, Miss Lindisfam," rejoined he, 

speaking gravely, and in greater astonishment 

than ever, "that anything you wish to say to 

me will " He was rather at a loss how to 

proceed, but after a moment's hesitation, continued, 

"be listened to by me in whatever manner 

and frame of mind you may wish me to hear 

it" 

"Thank you. Captain Ellingham. I was sure 

you would be kind about it, whether you may 

think it right to to act in one way or another," 

said Kate, feeling some little comfort from the 
consciousness that she had surmounted the diffi- 
culty of beginning, but still very nervous. 

" I feel sure that I shall think it right to do 
what you think it right to wish me to do. Miss 
lindisfam," said he, still speaking seriously, and 
it seemed to her ear at the moment, she fancied, 
somewhat coldly. It was impossible that her 
overture could have been received more courteously. 
Still it seemed to hQr as if his grave seriousness 
opened her eyes yet more than they had been 
before to the gravity of the matter she had to 
communicate to him. 

"I hope so. For indeed, indeed Captain 
Ellingham, nothing would have induced me to 
speak to you on such a matter except a feeling 
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that I should have been acting wrongly in not 
doing so." 

And as she spoke, poor Kate felt that her 
agitation was increasing, — that the tears wei?e 
rising in her throat, and that she could with 
difficulty prevent tiiem feom brinmung over at 
her eyes. 

"What is the nature of the business ?" said he 
in a softer and kinder voice ; for he perceived her 
distress. 

"Is it not part of your duty here. Captain 

EUingham, to prevent the smugglers fixjm 

from doing their smuggling ? " 

"That is not only a part, but I may say 
pretty well the whole of my duty on the SiUshire 
coast. It is for that purpose that the Petrel is 
here," replied he smiling, and somewhat relieved 
at this discovery of the nature of the subject in 
hand, though still as much sm^rised as ever. 

"And the government tries, I know, always 
to take away from them the things they want to 
smuggle V said Kate. 

" Tries to ! I am afraid. Miss lindisfam, you 
ZiUshire volk, as Mr. Mat says, don't always wish 
us Eevenue offixsers all the success we deserve, and 
are apt to laugh at us when we don't succeed. 
Yes, the Government tries to take away all 
smuggled goods, as you say; and tries its best, 
though it does not always succeed," said the 
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CommanA&r of the Petrel, becoming still more 
at hiS' ease respectir^ Kate's business. 

'* Yes, I know. They try to hide the things and 
you try to find them. If they succeed, they sell 
them at a good profit ; and if you succeed, they 
lose them, and I don't suppose the King is much 
the richer." 

" Ah ! Miss lindisfam, I am afraid it's too clear 
on which side your sympathies are," cried Elling- 
ham, laughing. 

" But it cannot be the intention of the King, or 
the Gk)vemment," continued Kate, without mani- 
festing the least inclination to share her com- 
panion's cheerfulness; "it cannot be their wish 
for the sake of a few yards of silk, or a little 
tobacco, to take away or even to risk human life." 

"Ah, my dear Miss Lindisfam," returned he, 
reverting at once to all his previous seriousness 
of manner, and beginning to have some inkling 
of a suspicion of what sort the business in hand 
might be, "I am afraid you hardly see the matter 
in its right light. The Government assuredly has 
no wish to take away men's lives, as you say ; but 
law must be enforced, and its supremacy indicated 
at aU hazards and at all cost,— at all costs, you 
understemd me ?" 

"I understand, of course," said Kate, whose 
misgivings as to the success of her enterprise 
were already beginning to be increased by the 
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tone and scope of Captain Ellingham's words; 
" I understand that if you catch the men in the 
act of smuggling, you must prevent them; you 
cannot let them carry their plans into eflfect. 
That would be too much to expect/' — (a smile 
passed over the Eevenue ofi&cer's face, as she 
said these' words;) — "but if it were known 
beforehand, that a lamentable sacrifice of life 
would be the certain result of interfering with 
the smugglers in any particular case, surely it 

would be right and humane and best in 

all ways to to to avoid such a misfortune;" 

and Kate, as she came near the end of her little 
speech, had clasped her hands, partly in sheer 
nervousness, and partly from an unreasoned 
impulse of supplication, while she gazed with 
wistful and now palpably tearful eyes into his face. 

Captain Ellingham dropped his before her gaze, 
and remained silent for some seconds. Then 
looking up at her with a full and frank glance, 
and speaking very kindly and gently, but still 
gravely, though with a quiet smile, he said : 

" I am very much afraid, my dear Miss Kate," 
— (it was the first time during the interview that 
he had called her so, and Kate felt grateful for the 
friendliness implied in that manner of address ;)— 
" I am very much afraid that you have engaged in 
an attempt to induce an ofi&cer in His Majesty's 
service to act in gross violation of his duty ;- 
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high crime and misdemeanour, Miss Kate!" he 
added while he allowed the kindly smile to temper 
the severity of the words. " I am quite sure/' he 
continued, with more entire seriousness, " that you 
would not, as you said, have spoken to me on this 
matter if you had not thought it right. I feel 
sure too that I may safely adhere to what / said 
just now ; — ^that I shall think it right to do, what 
you think it right to wish me to do, — after a little 
reflection. Consider, Miss Lindisfarn, what the 
result would be, if smugglers were allowed to 
effect their purpose whenever they chose to say 
that they would use violence in carrying it out if 
necessary. Why, your good sense will show you 
in an instant that not a yard or a pound of goods 
that came into the kingdom would pay duty. 
The Custom-house might shut up shop, and the 
Government might whistle for the revenue. I am 
sure you must see this. If these men resort to 
violence, and if life be lost in enforcing the law, 
their blood will be on their own head. Unless 
they use violence, no greater misfortune can ensue 
than the capture of their goods, and themselves." 

" But they will use violence, deadly violence ! 
They are desperate men," cried Kate, wringing her 
hands. " Can nothing be done to prevent blood- 
shed?" 

"My dear Miss Kate," said Ellingham, while 
the genial smile came back again to his features. 
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**I am very much afraid that you know more 
about these despferate men than you ought to 
know ! As for what can be done to prevent blood- 
shed, — it is very simple. The desperate men have 
nothing to do but to take to an honest calling, or 

at all events to steer clear of the Petrel^ 

which I tell you frankly I think they wiFl find it 
difficult to do !" 

"But I must not betray them," cried Kate, 
while a new terror rushed into her mind ; ** at all 
events, it cannot be right for me to betray them !* 

" Certainly not ; you have betrayed nobody, and 
you shall betray nobody. To show you how little 
there is you could betray, let me ask you,— without 
wishing for any answer though, — ^whether your 
conversation with me this morning is not the result 
of one you had last night with a certain Mrs. 
Pendleton in the housekeeper's room ? Oh ! I am 
no eavesdropper," he continued, as the blood rushed 
into Kate's face ; " but Lady Famleigh mentioned 
in the drawing-room the purpose for which you 
had left the room. She told me, too, all the good 
reason you have for being warmly interested in 
and attached to your old nurse. But it is Mrs. 
Pendleton's misfortune to be the wife of perhaps 
the most dangerous and determined smuggler on 
all the coast. We have long had our eyes upon 
his movements. Come! I don't mind playing 
with my cards on the table ; and so far giving the 
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fellow a chance of avoiding bloodshed if he 
chooses to profit by it. "We have information 
that the Saibcy Sally is to run over from the other 
side to-night; we know all about it. And, as 
sure as fate, if she attempts it she will fall into 
our hands ; and if the men are rash enough to make 
a fight of it, they must take the consequences." 

" It is very, very dreadful," said Kate, wringing 
her hands in great distress. " I know they mean 
to fight desperately." 

"And would Miss Lindisfam, after telling me 
that fact, propose to me to keep purposely out of 
the way of this very desperate gentleman ? " said 
Captain Ellingham, looking with a fixed and al- 
most reproachful gaze into Kate's eyes, while a 
slight flush came over his brown cheek. 

" I was told a great deal," said Kate, and the 
sympathetic blood rushed, as she spoke, all over 
her own face and forehead, "about the danger 
that the King's officer might run as well as the 
smugglers. But, of course, I knew that was a part 
of the subject on which it was no use to speak to 

you, hgwever painful a consideration it may 

be to others," she added hurriedly and in a lower 
voice, dropping her eyes as she did so. 

" Thank you, Miss Lindisfam ! " said Ellingham 
shortly, giving her a little sharp nod as he spoke. 
" But supposing I had kept out of the way when 
a dangerous duty was to be done ?" 

VOL. IL E 
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" Nobody in the world would have supposed," 
replied Kate, speaking rapidly, with a sort of angry 
defiance in her manner, and looking up while the 
blush returned again to her cheeks, " that Captain 
EUingham was moved by any consideration save 
that of sparing others." 

EUingham bowed slightly ; and his own colour 
went and came in rapid alternation. "I could 
not count, I am afraid," he said, " on all the world 
taking so favourable a view of such conduct as 
you might be kind enough to adopt At all 
events," he continued, speaking in a more simple 
and business-like tone, " putting aU such personal 
considerations out of the question, this is simply 
a matter of duty, which must be done as such. I 
am sure that you must now see, my dear Miss 
Kate, that any alternative is wholly out of the 
question. Perhaps," he added, again changing his 
manner, " I need hardly say, that if this were a 
matter in which any earthly consideration could 
induce me to act differently from the course I 
proposed to foUow, I should deem it the greatest 
happiness to be guided by your wishes. But duty 
must be done. And I have, at all events, the 
consolation of being sure that in doing mine I 
shall have Miss Lindisfam's weU-considered appro- 
bation." 

"Alas! yes! I cannot say that it is not so- 
And I fear I have only done mischief and not 
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good by my interference," said poor Kate, with a 
dejected sigh. 

"Nay, not so at all," replied EUingham. •'All 
this fellow Pendleton's movements were known to 
me, as I told you. We should have been on the 
look-out for him to-night, at all events. On the 
contrary, I have stretched a point in favour of 
your ^otigiSy Miss Lindisfam ;" (the bright arch 
smile again here ;)— " I give them the advantage 
of knowing that they are expected. You may 
conmmnicate the intelligence to them, and let 
them profit by it to keep out of my way, if tib.ey 
like ; I aasure you I am showing them a favour 
raa»ly practised by an officer of the Revenue 
service!" 

"But the men are on the other side of the 
watra; in France T said Kiite. 

"I Jaiow that, of course. But these people 
have always codes of signals, and means of warn- 
ing their friends. Without that, they would never 
beat us, as they do sometimes. Let your friend, 
Mrs. Pendleton, be told that the Petrel is wide 
awake. She wiU know very weU how to make 
use of the information. And now, my dear Miss 
lindisfarn, it is time for me to be off. A thousand 
thanks for your kindness and hospitality ! I wish 
I could have pleased you better in this affair. 
Good by." 

" Good by, Captain EUingham ! I do know that 

E 2 
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you are doing right; and that it was very- 
wrong and very silly in...... in anybody to try 

to make you do otherwise ^'^ stammered Kate, as 
she gave him her hand. 

And so the gig rattled off with Captain Elling- 
ham, who somehow or other was in particularly 
high spirits during his little journey to Sillmouth, 
and felt as if he would not have the fact of his 
morning's tete-d-tSte breakfast cancelled, or the 
remembrance of it obliterated from his mind for 
all the Saiicy Sallies that ever skulked into a port. 

And somehow or other, more strangely still, 
Kate, though her enterprise had so signally failed, 
and though she was very painftdly apprehensive 
of what the coming night might bring forth, 
caught herself to her own considerable surprise 
looking back with a feeling of pleasure on certain 
passages of that abortive attempt at bribery and 
corruption, to which she had looked forward with 
such unfeigned terror. 
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CHAPTEE XIX. 

KATE'S RIDE TO SILLMOUTH. 

The pleasure, vivid as it was, with which Kate 
recalled certain words, and tones, and looks of 
that breakfast-table tSte-d-tSte conversation, had 
to be put away in a cupboard of her miad, marked 
" Private ! the public are not admitted here " — for 
future use. The more pressing business of the 
moment was to put, to whatever use it might 
haply serve, the information which Captain Elling- 
ham had given her leave to convey to the smugglers. 
It would have been necessary, indeed, in any case, 
to give Winifred tidings of the result of her con- 
versation with the Commander of the Petrel So 
as soon as the family breakfast was over, Kate 
followed Mr. Mat out to the stable-yard, where 
his miscellaneous duties of the day generally 
began, and asked him if he could manage to ride 
over to Snimouth with her. 

"I must see Wirmy Pendleton this morning, 
Mr. Mat," said Kate. " I am afraid there is likely 
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to be bad work to-night between Pendleton's boat 
and the Eevenue cutter." 

" Was that what Winny was up here about last 
night ?" asked Mr. Mat. 

"Just that, poor soul! It seems that her 
husband has got other men associated with him 
worse than himself^ and that they are determined 
to fight with the Revenue men, if they are 
meddled with. Winny wanted me to persuade 
Captain EUingham to keep out of the way of the 
Saucy Sally. Of course, it was impossible for 
him to think of doing anything of the kind ; and 
I have sad misgivings something bad will happen 
to-night.'' 

"Is Pendleton going to run over to-night?" 
asked Mr. Mat. 

" Yes. That was what Winny told me. And 
I know the Petrel wiU be on the lookout for hJTYi, 
Oh, Mr. Mat, it's a bad business. I wish to 
Heaven, poor Winny had never married that 
man!" 

" Ah ! It's too late wishing about that now. 
She has made her bed, and must lie on it And 
there are worse feUows of his sort than Pendleton 
is," said Mr. Mat. 

" Can you ride over with me this morning to 
Sillmouth, Mr. Mat? I must see her, though I 
have nothing to teH her to comfort her, poor 
soull" . 
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" Of course, Miss Kate, Til go with yoiL I'll 
have the mare and Birdie saddled directly." 

So Kate and Mr. Mat made their way to Sill^ 
mouth, and then galloped over the two miles of 
fine sands which lie between that port and the 
rocks, but rise from the water's edge immediately 
beyond Deep Creek, from the bank of which little 
gully a pretty zigzag path leads to a sheltered 
nook of flat groimd, about half way up the clifif, 
on which the smuggler's cottage was built. It 
was niched iii so close to the face of rock rising 
above it, and so far back, therefore, from the edge 
of the precipice below it, that it was barely visible 
from below; and it would hardly have entered 
into the imagination of a stranger to the spot, 
when on the shore below, that there was a human 
habitation half way between him and the top of the 
cliff above him, had not the little zigzag path imob- 
trusively suggested that it must lead to something. 

The path was hardly practicable for horses; 
and though Kate had frequently protested that 
she waa sure Birdie would carry her up safely, 
Mr. Mat had always utterly set his face against 
any such attempt. The usual practice, therefore, 
was — if neither of Winny Pendleton's children 
could be seen, as was often the case, playing on 
the sea-shore — ^for Kate to hold Mr. Mat's horse 
while he went up to the cottage and sent down 
one of the boys to relieve her of it and of Birdie. 
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On the present occasion this was not necessary, 
for Winny had been anxiously on the lookout for 
a visit from the Chase ; and on the first appear- 
ance of Kate and Mr. Mat on the sands below 
had sent down one of her sons to hold their 
horses for them. 

They found her in a great state of anxiety and 
agitation ; and, as we know, they had no comfort 
to offer her. 

" God help them, Miss Kate !" said the poor 
wife, sitting down in the darkest comer of her 
little parlour, and putting up her apron to her 
eyes ; " God help them ! and I say it for one side 
as weU as for the other. It will be a bad and a 
black night for some of us." 

"But why not take advantage, Winny, of the 
information I am permitted to give you?" urged 
Kate. "Captain Ellingham says that you have 
the means of letting the men know their danger 
by signals, or in some way, and that you can warn 
them off the coast Why not do so ?" - 

" It's not information I wanted from the King's 
ofl&cer, any more than he wanted it from me," 
said the smuggler's wife, almost with a sneer. 
" If he knows what we're doing, we know what 
he's doing. The men are quite aware that the 
cutter will be on the watch for them. That's why 
they're determined to fight !" 

" But if they could be warned and not attempt 
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to get in to-mght, they might find a time when 
the cutter is off its guard," urged Kate. 

"'Tisn't so easy to catch Captain Ellingham off 
his guard. That's why we are driven to fight for 
it. Our men are peaceable enough. They don't 
want to make any mischief. If they can anyways 
get in to-night without striking a blow, they 
will. And they'll have all the information of 
the cutter's movements that can be given them. 
But oh, Miss Kate, he is a difl&cult one to deal 
with, and I'm sore, sore afraid that bdd will come 
of it." 

" I did aU I could for you, Winny," said Kate 
sadly. " I will still hope that in the dark night 
they may slip in without being seen. We must go 
now. Of course, I would tell you the upshot of 
the promise I gave. And, Wiany," added Kate, as 
she turned to leave the cottage, while the con- 
sciousness that the words she was about to speak 
did not teU the whole or even the main part of 
the truth, caused her to blush aU over her face ; 
" of course, I shall be very anxious to hear your 
news of the night If, as please God it will yet 
be, aU is weU, come up yourself to the Chase. If 
anything," she added, putting an emphasis on the 
any^ "should happen, don't fail to send up a 
messenger the first thing. He shaU be weU paid 
for his trouble." 

So Kate and her companion mounted their 
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horses at the bottom of the path, and turned their 
heads homewards. That two-mfle reach of sands 
between Silhnouth and Deep Creek was such a 
well-established and sure bit of galloping ground 
for the two riders, that Birdie and Mr. Mat's mare 
laid their ears back and started off as usual as 
soon as ever their riders were on their backs, 
without waiting for whip or spur. But it is 
probable that if they had not done so, they would 
have been allowed to traverse the ground at a 
listless walk. For neither Kate nor Mr. Mat 
were in a very blithe frame of mind. Kate was 
miserable, probably for the first time in her life ; 
and she was surprised to find how completely her 
unhappiness seemed to make even her limbs listless 
and unfit for their usual work. For the first time 
in her life, a gallop on the SiUmouth sands seemed 
to have lost for her its invigorating tonic and 
inspiriting efficacy. 

They neither of them spoke as long as the 
gallop lasted, but when they drew up at the 
entrance of the little fishing town, through which 
they had to ride before reaching the road leading 
along the bank of the estuary of the Sill to Silver- 
ton-bridge, Kate pointed with her whip to a tall 
sail far out in the offing, as she said sadly ; '* There's 
the cutter. Would she were back in harbour again ! 
Is it not dreadful, Mr. Mat ? Think of that poor 
woman, with her children in the cottage there 
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waiting for the chances of the night, watching the 
movements of that ship, and knowing that it is 
bent on the destruction of her husband ; knowing 
that he is braving mortal peril in the pursuit of a 
livelihood for her and her children. What is to 
become of them if the chance goes against 
him?" 

And the words as she uttered them suggested to 
her mind the possible alternative ; and Winifred's 
words of the preceding evening recurred to her, — 
those words which had made her so angry: — 
" There's others besides wives may chance to get 
broken hearts from to-morrow night's work !" She 
clearly admitted to herself that Winifred spoke the 
truth;: — henceforward — since that conversation of 
the morning, Kate said to herself; but that was, it 
may be believed, an error ; — ^there could be at aU 
events, however, no mistake and no self-deception 
any longer on that point. Yes ! that night's work 
might bring a broken heart to another as weU as 
to Winifred Pendleton. But Kate did not render 
to her own mind a full and consistent account of 
all the feelings that moved her to add — as she 
looked out wistfully to the sea where the large 
white sails of the cutter were showing themselves 
clearly marked against the heavy dun clouds of 
the horizon ; — 

"I suppose that there is but little hope for 
smugglers in a struggle with the King's oificers, 
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Mr. Mat? The chances must be all against 
them r 

" Why, yes ! 'tis to be thought they must be ; 
but there's this, you know. The King's ofl&cers 
are no ways desirous of taking life if they can 
help it They would rather bring their men in 
prisoners, if they can any way manage it. But 
with the smugglers, mind you, it is different. They 
are fighting with desperation and hate and rage in 
their hearts. There's no taking prisoners with 
them; it's down with you, or down with me. 
And there's the thought, that if they are taken 
prisoners 'twill go worse with them than if they 
are killed in the fight and get aU their troubles over 
at once. All this, you see, Miss Kate, makes a 
fight with the smugglers a desperate and chancy 
piece of business." 

Kate turned pale as she listened to this ex- 
position of a Eevenue ofl&cer's dangers ; which 
Mr. Mat would have spared her, if he had any 
notion that his words were falling on her heart 
with the numbing effect of ice-drops. Observing, 
however, as they stopped to pay the turnpike, 
which is just outside SiUmouth on the Silverton 
road, how pale she was, Mr. Mat endeavoured to 
draw some encouragement from the signs of the 
weather. 

" It is as likely as not," said he, " that there may 
be no mischief after all ! It'U be just such another 
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night as last night — as dark as pitch. The wind 
is getting up already, and look at that bank of 
black clouds out seawards. A dark night and a 
capful of wind, those are the smugglers' friends I 
And I should not be a bit surprised if the Saucy 
Sally were to slip in, and get her cargo weU up the 
country before they can catch her.'' 

"God grant it;" cried Kate fervently! and a 
more piously earnest prayer for the success of a 
lawless enterprise against aU. law and order was 
never breathed. 

" At what time do you think we might get news 
of the upshot, whatever it may be, up at the 
Chase, Mr. Mat?" asked Kate after they had 
ridden awhile in silence. 

" As soon as ever there is any of us stirring, if 
Winifred sends off a messenger at once. There is 
a little bit of a late moon ; and it will aU be over 
one way or the other, before that rises. I should 
think Winny might send off somebody by four 
o'clock, and then we should get the news up 
to lindisfam by return. Theyll be up and 
stirring in the cottage yonder aU night, never 
fear!" 

" You will be on the lookout, Mr. Mat, I dare- 
say;" said Kate again, after another long speU of 
silence between the riders ; " for you are as fond 
of poor Winifred as any of us. Would you come 
and teU me in my room, as soon as you have 
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heard anything. Yon will find me up and 
dressed," 

"Sure I win, Kate! suxe I willl And I'll be 
on the lookout, never feaar T^ replied Mr. Mat, who, 
if he had been a less thoroughly simple and un- 
suspicious creature, might have been led by the 
somewhat overdone hypocrisy with which Kate 
affected to limit her anxiety to the fate of Winny 
Pendleton, and by her desire to receive tiie tidings 
in the privacy of her own room, to the spot 
in Kate's heart where her secret was hidden 
away from all eyes. It is just so that a silly 
bird, which has made its nest in the grass, 
indicates the wh^mbouts of it to her enemies, 
by her anxious flutterings to and fro about the 
spot. 

Hie remainder of the ride up to the Chase was 
passed in silence. And then Kate spent the rest 
of the hours before dinner-time in strolling out 
alone to the top of Lindisfam Brow. She was too 
restless to be able to remain quietly at home; die 
wanted to be alone, and she turned her steps 
through the fine old woods to the crest of the 
hOl, that she might the better scan the signs of 
the weather. 

In that department the promise of the coming 
night was aU that she could wii^. The breeze 
was rapidly rising; and iiiough Kate was not 
enough of a bailor to know whether the wind 
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which was careering so wildly over Lindisfam 
Brow, and making the old woods groan, and sough 
and sway to and fro, like a mourner in the excess 
of his grief, was a good wind for the run from the 
opposite coast to that of Sillshire, she was quite 
sure that there would be enough of it out at sea ; 
and she gathered some comfort from the reflection 
that if the wind did not serve to blow the Saucy 
Sally at the top of her speed into safety, it might 
be suJBBlciently strong in the opposite direction to 
prevent her from running into danger. And the 
night promised to be not only wild, but " dirty," 
as saQors graphically call it, and as dark as the 
most desperate doers of deeds that shun the light 
could desire. Oreat massive banks of heavy 
clouds were heaving themselves up with sullen 
majesty from tilie seaward horizon, rearing them- 
selves into the semblance of great black cli£& and 
rocks, varying the outline of their fantastic forms 
continually as the storm-wind drove them, but 
steadily oomii^ onwards and upwards toward the 
zenith. Once or twice, as Kate looked out from 
tilie vantage ground of a rocky ridge, which topped 
Lindisfam Brow, and raised its naked and lichen 
grown head among the surrounding woods, the 
sky to seaward, and the cloud-banks were lit up 
momientarily by sharp flashes of forked lightning, 
— not the playful, hovering, dallying, illuminating 
summer lightning of ^southern climates, with its 
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manifold tints of every hue, from that of red-hot 
iron to violet, but sharply drawn, vicious looking 
dartings of fire, dividing the black clouds like the 
lines of cleavage in a crystal And before she 
had returned to the house, the big rain drops had 
begun to patter like the dropping shots of distant 
musketry among the leaves far overhead. 

It was as Mr. Mat had said, just such another 
night as the last had been; only that the equi- 
noctial storm seemed to iave gathered additional 
strength and fury from its lull during the daylight 
hours. And Kate, as she lay awake during the 
interminable seeming hours of that long night, 
listening to the noises of the tempest, devoutly 
hoped, that the war which those, who were occu- 
pying their business in the great waters, must 
needs wage with the elements, would avail to 
prevent a more disastrous and dangerous warfare 
between man and man. 

Towards morning the wind fell, and a pale 
watery looking beam from the feeble crescent of a 
waning moon, came timidly and sadly wandering 
over earth and sea, as a meek and sorrowing wife 
may creep forth at daybreak to look on the home- 
wreck that has been caused by the orgy of the 
preceding night. But Kate said to herself, that 
the night's work, whatever might have been its 
result, was done by that time ! As she thought 
what that might be, which that sad, colourless 
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moon-beam had to look down on at that hour, a 
cold chill seemed to dart through her heart. Sleep 
had not come near her while the storm had lasted; 
but now while she was counting the weaiy hours 
that must elapse before she could receive the 
tidings that the morning would bring her, she 
fell asleep. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

DEEP CKEEK COTTAGE. 

When Kate opened her eyes on the following 
morning, a ray of bright sunshine was finding its 
way into her room between the imperfectly closed 
shutters ; and it was a minute or two before her 
waking senses could establish the connexion 
between the dreary sounds and thoughts, which 
had occupied her last conscious moments, and the 
cheerful brightness that wooed her waking. She 
was soon recalled, however, to all the cares and 
troubles from which she had escaped for a few 
hours ; for Simmons was standing by her bedside 
with a folded note in her hand. 

"What time is it, Simmons? late surely?" 

she asked hurriedly, as she remembered the 
anxieties of the hour. 

" No, Miss ; not late ! but please, Misi^, Mr. Mat 
told me to wake you if you was not awake yet, 
and to give you this note Miss, as a boy from 
Sillmouth has brought up this morning." 
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" Just open the shutters, Simmons/' said Kate, 
striving to speak in her ordinary manner, while a 
cold spasm clutched her heart. "Give me the 
note, and then run down, there's a good girl, and 
tell Mr. Mat that I am going to get up directly," 
she added, anxious to obtain a moment's unob- 
served privacy for reading the dreaded tidings. 

The note, written by Winifred, who, among 
other accomplishments acquired during her resi- 
dence at the Chase, possessed that of a very 
tolerable penmanship, ran as follows : 

"My DEAREST YOUNG LADY, 

" Thanks be to God, things is not so bad as they 
med have been, though there's trouble enufif and 
like enuff to be more of it in store. The Eevnew 
cutter chased the Saucy Sally ; but it blowed 
great guns all night, and Hiram says there ain't 
no Eevnew craft on the water as can overhaul the 
Saibcy Sally in such whether as last night. The 
cutter is back in harbour again this morning, I 
hear, and job enough they had to get her there. 
The Savvey Sally come into the Creek like a bird, 
and though I says it as may be shouldn't, there 
isn't many sailors afloat or ashore neither as would 
have brought her in the way Hiram did. But 
there's neither fair play nor honour among them 
Custom-house folk. When the cutter saw how 
the game was, and found out that it wasn't none 
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SO easy to put salt on the tail of the Saucy Sally, 
they burnt blew lights and fired signal guns to the 
Coast-guard lubbers on shore, and jest as the men 
was a getting out the cargo comfortable and up 
the clifls down comes a party of the King's men, 
and there was a fight — ^more's the pity ! It wasn't 
our men's fault. And the Coast-guarders was beat 
off, and the cargo safe up the country. But too of 
their men was carried off, badly hurt. And too 
was hurt on our side simUy. Hiram was one, as 
he is sure to take the biggest share, when there's 
blows a going. But his hart ain't nothing to 
signify much, God be praised ! And then comes 
the worst at the last, as it generally do. The 
other man hurt was a stranger as took on with 
Pendleton in France. Him and- Pendleton was 
both brought into the cottage ; and the frenchman 
I am sadly afeared has got his death. And to 
make it worse he can't speak a word of English, 
and what in the world am I to do ? My dearest 
Miss Kate if you would, you and Mr. Mat, have 
the great kindness and charity to ride over and 
look in. Somebody ought to speak to this poor 
frenchman, and he a dying, as I am sorely afeared. 
The men are all away with the things up the 
country, and the place is as quiet as if there was 
not such a thing as a poimd of contraband baccy 
in all creation. Pendleton is not here, no one but 
this poor frenchman. For Hiram and the rest of 
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the men must take to the Moor for a spelL And 
so, my dear yoimg lady if you would look in, you 
would do a Christian charity to this poor french- 
man, a dying without opening his mouth to a 
human sole, and a loving kindness to your faith- 
ful and dewtifol old servant to command, 

"WiNiFKED Pendleton. 
"P.S. Pray du! there is a dear, good young 
lady, my dear Miss Kate. With speed." 

Kate read this letter with feelings of the most 
heartfelt relief And when she reached the con- 
clusion of Winifred's story, she may be held ex- 
cusable if the ill-news contained in it was not 
sufficient to throw any very extinguishing wet- 
blanket upon the great gladness which the former 
part of the letter had caused her. She was very 
sorry for the unfortunate Frenchman; but if he 
would needs thrust himself where he had so little 
business to be, what could he expect ; and it was, 
at all events, a comfort that if the protection of 
the King's revenue required him to be kiUed, the 
captain and crew of the Petrel had had nothing to 
do with the killing of him. 

Kate was, however, in a mood to do anything 
in her power for any human being, especially for 
her old favourite Winny ; — ^which amounts indeed 
to little more than saying that she was herself 
again. She determined, if she could induce Mr. 
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Mat to consent, of which she had never very much 
doubt, let the matter in hand be what it might, to 
ride over again the same ground she had traversed 
the day before, immediately after breakfast ; and 
she pleased herself with thinking what a different 
ride it would be from that of yesterday. 

She showed Winifred's note to Mr. Mat, who 
had already learned from the bearer of it the 
general upshot of the night's work, — ^that the 
Savjcy Sally had landed her cargo; that the 
smugglers had escaped from the pursuit of the 
cutter, but had been attacked by a party of Coast- 
guardmen on land ; that two of the latter and two 
of the former party had been hurt; that one of 
these was Hiram Pendleton, but that his wound 
was of no great consequence, and that he had been 
able to escape to the moor with the rest of the 
men implicated in the affair. Mr. Mat had heard 
nothing of the other wounded man ; and when he 
learned the nature of the case from Kate, he ex- 
pressed his thankfulness for the providential dis- 
pensation which had ordained that the principal 
sufferer should be a Frenchman, but at the same 
time assented to Kate's proposition that it would 
be but an act of common charity to see what could 
be done for the wounded man, though decidedly 
resenting and repudiating Kate's mention of him 
as a ^'fellow-creature'* 

So Birdie and Mr. Mat's mare were saddled 
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after breakfast, and again found themselves, after 
a quicker and a brisker ride than that of yester- 
day, at the foot of the little zigzag path which led 
to the smuggler's cottage. 

There was no need for Mr. Mat to go up first ; 
for both Winifred's boys had been on the look- 
out for their arrival, as Mrs. Pendleton had had 
very little doubt that her letter would avail to 
bring Kate thither very shortly. The good dame 
herseK was waiting for them at the top of the 
path, and poured forth her thanks for their prompt 
acquiescence in her prayer. 

" No ! he is aUve," said she, in reply to Kate's 
first hurried question ; " he is aUve ; but I am 
afeared he won't last long; he is a deal weaker 
than he was when he was brought in. And doctor 
says he can't live. I am so thankful you have 
come. Miss Kate." 

" Could not the doctor speak to him in his own 
lingo ?" asked Mr. Mat. 

" What, old Bagstock, the doctor to Sillmouth ? 
Not hel not a word, no more than I can. But 
III tell'ee, Miss Kate, I've a notion the man 
understands what is said in English, though he 
won't let on to talk it." 

"Ah! like enough, like enough! They are a 
queer set," said Mr. Mat. 

"Would you please to come in and see him. 
Miss ? " asked Winifred ; for the preceding 
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conversation had taken place in the little bit of 
flower-planted space at the top of the zigzag path, 
between the edge of the cliff and the cottage. 

"Yes ! I will go in with you," said Kate ; "but I 
was thinking, Winny, that any way the poor man 
ought to have some better advice than old Mr. Bag- 
stock. I would not trust a sick dog in his hands." 

"It needs a deal of skill to cure a sick dog," 
said Mr. Mat ; "because they can't speak to you, 
to tell you what is the matter with them. And 
a Frenchman is aU the same for the same reason. 
Go in to him, Kate ; you can speak to him. For 
my part. 111 stay here ; I should be no use." 

And so saying, Mr. Mat sat himself down in a 
summer-house in Mrs. Pendleton's garden, con- 
structed of half an old boat, set on end on its 
sawed-off part, and richly overgrown with honey- 
suckle, — a fragrant seat, commanding a look-out 
over coast and sea that many a garden-seat 
in lordly demesnes might envy; — and having 
comfortably established himself there, drew from 
his pocket a supply of tobacco, and the small 

instrument needed for the enjoyment thereof 

(for Mr. Mat was like "poor Edwin," of whom 
Dr. Beattie sings in his famous poem of "The 
Minstrel/' that he was 

" No vulgar boy ; 
Dainties he heeded not, nor gaud, nor toy. 
Save one short-pipe !") 
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and proceeded to spend a half-hour, if need were, 
which he was sure not to find a long one. 

Kate went with Mrs. Pendleton into the 
cottage. 

It consisted of two rooms downstairs, and two 
rooms upstairs, together with some conveniences 
for back kitchen, etc., in the form of a "lean-to," 
built at the rear between the cliff and the front 
rooms. Of the two rooms downstairs, one was 
floored with flagstones, and served as the living 
room of the family. The other was boarded and 
sanded, had a coloured print of Nelson over the 
mantelpiece; two bottles with coloured sands 
arranged in layers within them, and two dried 
star-fish on it ; a green baize covered roimd table 
and two Windsor chairs in the centre of the 
room; a brilliantly painted japanned tea-tray 
leaning against the wall behind a large Bible — 
(both articles alike deemed too good and splendid 
ever to be used) — on a side table. This room 
was always kept locked, and served for nothing at 
all, save keeping up in the minds of the members 
of the family a consciousness of social dignity, 
and assuring their social status among their 
neighbours by the possession of a parlour. The 
profession of the head of the family, it must be re- 
membered, made some such sacrifice to public 
opinion more necessary than it might have been in 
another case. For though, as has been said, the 
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trade of a bold smuggler was looked on with much 
indulgence in those days and in those parts of the 
country, still such an amount of prejudice against 
the respectability of a career of law-breaking existed 
as would place a smuggler with a parlour only on 
the same level of respectability as a law-abiding 
mechanic without that aristocratic appendage. 

It would be an error therefore to say that the 
sanded parlour of the smuggler's cottage served no 
purpose, even if those august occasions were 
forgotten, when Mr. Pendleton, in great state, 
smoked a long pipe and drank brandy and water 
in company with some too narrowminded dealer 
in any of the articles respecting which Mr. 
Pendleton and the Custom-house authorities were 
at variance. That bold smuggler and very 
specially able-bodied seaman was always on these 
occasions dressed in a full suit of black cloth, and 
got up generally in imitation of a dissenting 
minister. He assumed this costume and the title 
of Mister together, and never at such times smoked 
anything shorter than a full-lengthed half-yard of 
clay, with a red stain at the end of it, which he 
hated. And altogether he was very unhappy 
during these periods of relaxation and enjoyment; 
but indulged in them occasionally, because he 
deemed it right to do so. 

The two upper rooms were the sleeping chambers 
of the family ; and when the wounded stranger 
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had been thrown upon her hospitality, it would 
have been easy for Mrs. Pendleton to have 
arranged a bed in the sanded parlour, and so avoid 
the necessity of turning any of her family out of 
their sleeping quarters. But that would have 
involved sacrilege in the desecration of the parlour 
to ordinary and secular uses ; and was not to be 
thought o£ 

So Mrs. Pendleton had turned her boys out of 
their room, and had put the stranger in their 
placa It was a room that many an inhabitant 
of princely palaces in the streets of cities might 
envy! Not very large and not very lofty; but 
with such a window ! — a. good-sized casement 
window looking out on the little plot of garden 
ground, and beyond it over such an expanse of 
varied coast, and almost equally varied, and, what 
is more, changefully varied, sea and sky, as few 
windows could match. And every sweet, invigo- 
rating, health-laden breeze from the ocean came 
fresh from its dalliance with the wave-tops into 
that chamber; and though the storm-winds also 
howled around it, and passionately shook it, and 
beat against it, the inmates of it were well used 
to the roughly musical lullaby, and slept none the 
less soundly for it. 

But the storm of the two preceding nights had 
entirely expended itself The ocean, like an angry 
child, had forgotten all its so recent fury, as quickly 
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as it had yielded to it, and was shining in the mid- 
day sunshine. And a soft wind from the south 
was blowing gently into the open window imme- 
diately opposite to the sick man's bed. The case- 
ment was low; and the old-fashioned bed was 
high; so that the occupant of it, propped up by 
pillows which rested against the white-washed 
wall behind the bed, could see, not indeed the 
garden-plot immediately beneath the window, or 
indeed any part of the coast- view stretching away 
on either side of it, but the dista^t sea, with its 
skimmering paths of light and shade, and the 
white sails of the ships and fishing smacks as 
they turned up their canvas to 'the sunbeam, like 
sea-birds turning in their flight, or in obedience 
to an " over " of the helm, dwindled to a barely 
visible speck on the horizon. 

The stranger, who had fought among the fore- 
most and fiercest in the fray with the Coast-guard 
men, had received two bad hurts; one on the 
temple and side of the head, and one in the chest. 
His head was bound up, not very neatly or skil- 
fully it would have seemed to scientific surgical 
eyes, with a superabundance of linen cloths, 
which still showed in parts of them the stains of 
the blood which had soaked them through when 
they were first used to stanch it. The other 
wound had been doubtless treated in a similar 
manner; but it was covered by the bedclothes. 
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and therefore contributed no part to the ghastly 
appearance of the patient, as he lay gazing wist- 
fully over the expanse of the waters which had 
borne him to this sad ending of his career. 

For he had no doubt that he was dying; and 
old Bagstock's shrugging declaration, that he did 
not see that there was anything to be done for 
him, did but needlessly confirm his own conviction. 

Old Mr. Bagstock was a " general practitioner " 
of the sort that general practitioners mostly were 
in remote districts and among poor populations 
forty years ago. Old Bagstock was not the only 
general practitioner at SUlmoutL The other was 
young Eawlings ; and there was all the difference 
between them to the advantage of the latter, that 
the two epithets denoted ; — a. difference, which at 
just about that period in the history of medical 
science and practice was far from a smaU one. 
But old Bagstock almost exclusively commanded 
the confidence and the adherence of the maritime 
population of SUlmouth. Sailors are especially 
tenacious of old ways and habits. Old Bagstock 
had brought the greater number of the Sillmouth 
sailors, fishermen, and smugglers into the world ; 
and they seemed to feel that that fact gave him a 
vested right to a monopoly in seeing them out of 
it. A number of things old Bagstock had done, 
and a number of people he had known before that 
Eawlings had been ever heard of, were constantly 
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cited as incontrovertible arguments to the dis- 
favour of the latter. And sailors have a very 
strong conviction that people die "when their 
time is come;" and are much more inclined to 
attribute to that fact the death of any patient 
whatever, than to any lack of skill in the doctor. 

As for old Bagstock himself, he held a not 
widely dififerent theory, especially as to the roughs 
of the not very select circle of his practice. He 
considered that if a smuggler got a mortal wound, 
it was useless to try to cure him of it; and if 
he got a wound, which was not mortal, he was so 
hard, and hardy, and tough, that he was sure to 
recover from it. And it is probable that his 
practice was more accurately squared to the logical 
consequences of this theory, in cases where there 
was small prospect of much or any remuneration 
for his care, and most of aU in that of a stranger 
and a Frenchman, of whom no one knew any- 
thing, and for whose doctor's bills it was not 
likely that anybody he could get at, would choose 
to be responsible. 

So, when the wounded man had told Pendleton, 
before he had started for the moor, that it was aU 
over with him ; and Pendleton, whose traffic on 
the other side of the water had enabled him to 
comprehend a few words of French, had told the 
same to his wife, who repeated the same thing to 
the doctor, old Bagstock had perfectly acquiesced 
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in the opinion; and having somewhat perfunctorily 
stanched the flow of blood, and bound up the 
wounds, had taken himself off to some more 
medically or pecuniarily promising case. And it 
having been settled thus nem. con. that the 
wounded man was to die, Mrs. Pendleton, in her 
husband's absence, and her anxieties about the 
consequences and responsibilities that might fall 
upon her, as a result of the death taking place in 
her house, was exceedingly comforted and tran- 
qmllised by the appearance of her kind friends 
ftom the Chasa 
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CHAPTER XXL 

A GOOD SAMARITAN. 

KA.TE knew perfectly well, when she started from 
the Chase on her present errand of kindness 
towards her old favourite, and of Christian charity 
towards the wounded stranger, that the business 
was not a pleasant one. And it was not without 
considerable shrinking and nervousness, that she 
followed Mrs. Pendleton up the steep and narrow 
staircase of the cottage, and entered the chamber 
in which the sick man had been laid. But she 
had not been prepared for the shock which the 
sight of the patient occasioned her. The spectacle 
was one entirely new to her; and the first im- 
pression that it produced on her mind was that 
too surely the man was dying. 

The bloojd-dabbled cloth around his brows, the 
long locks of coal-black hair, escaping from under 
it, on the side of the head which was not wounded, 
and the black unshaven beard, added by the force 
of contrast to the ghastly paleness of his face. 
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He had large dark eyes, which must have been 
handsome, when seen under normal circumstances, 
but which now, sunken and haggard as they were, 
and with a wild and anxious looking gleam, the 
result of fever, in them, only served to add to the 
weird and fearful appearance of his face. 

"Tell Mr. Mat," said Kate, turning back with 
a little shudder to Mrs. Pendleton, as she was 
following the young lady into the room, "not to 
leave the garden ; he may be needed." 

She would have been puzzled to account ration- 
ally for the impulse which induced her to say this. 
It was, in fact, merely the instinctive connexion 
between a feeling of alarm and the desire not to 
be alone in the presence of that which causes it. 
Mrs. Pendleton looked round, in her turn, to one 
of her boys, who, childlike, had crept, with feelings 
of awe, up the staircase after them and said : 

" Go down, Jem, into the garden, and tell Mr. 
Mat that Miss lindisfam begs he will keep within 
call, in case she might want him." 

The wounded man turned his head quickly 
towards the door at which the two women were 
standing, as the above words were uttered, and 
gazed earnestly at them for a few moments, and 
then, with the restless action peculiar to pain and 
fever, turned his face towards the wall on the 
farther side of the bed. 

" You are badly wounded, I fear," said Kate in 
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French, and in a trembling voice, as she stepped 
up to the bedside. 

"Yes, to death!" answered the snflferer in the 
same language, casting his eyes up at her face for 
a moment, and then uneasily resuming his former 
position. He had only uttered three words, but 
the intonation of them seemed to Kate's ear to 
carry with it strong evidence that the stranger 
belonged to a more cultivated social grade than 
that to which the Sillmouth smugglers usually 
belonged. It might be, however, Kate thought, 
that they managed matters connected with the 
education of smugglers better in France. 

" I came to see what could be done to cure you, 
or, at least, to comfort you," she said, in a voice 
indicating even more misgiving than before; for 
the stem shortness of the man's manner was 
discouraging. 

"Nothing can be done for the first, and little 
enough for the last," he said, turning restlessly 
and impatiently on the bed. 

" Did the doctor say when he would come back ? " 
asked Kate, turning towards Mrs. Pendleton, who 
was standing at the bed foot. 

"No, Miss Kate, he didn't. I zem he thought 
there was no use in coming back again," returned 
Winifred, shaking her head sadly. 

" But it is impossible," returned Kate, " to leave 
a man to die in this manner. What are we to do ? 
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I declare that old Mr. Bagstock has no more 
humanity than a brute, to leave a poor man in 
this state." 

"Well, Miss, for the matter of that. Dr. Bag- 
stock knows if a man must die, he must ! And 
what's the good of running up expenses and wast- 
ing time for nothing? Dr. Bagstock have a deal to 
do, and heaps o' people to see tu. And poor folk 
can't have doctors a fiddling about 'em just to 
amuse their friends, the way rich folk du. If 
Bagstock could ha' saved his life, he'd ha' done it." 

"You were not able to speak to the doctor?" 
said Kate, interrogatively, turning to the patient, 
and speaking, as before, in French. 

"What was the need of speaking?" returned 
the sufferer testily ; " I want no doctor to teU me 
that I am dying. I feel the life ebbing out of me." 

"You must have lost much blood ?" said Kate, 
to whose mind the stranger's phrase had suggested 
the idea. 

For all reply, he faintly raised one hand, which 
was lying outside the bedclothes, on the coverlet 
to his head, and let it drop again heavily by 
his side. 

" But the wounds have been effectually stanched, 
I suppose ?" returned Kate, who was striving to 
apply her very slender stock of surgical ideas to 
the question, whether indeed it was necessary to 
abandon all hope of saving life. 

G 2 
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" I wish you would send the woman to get me a 
glass of fresh water. That in the bottle here is 
hot," said the patient. 

" He wants to drink, Winny ; and he says this 
water is hot. It is the fever, you know. Go, 
there is a good soul, and bring him some fi^h from 
the spring." 

Mrs. Pendleton took the bottle in her hand, and 
left the room, without speaking. As soon as her 
step had been heard descending the stair, which 
passed immediately on the other side of the wall 
at the bed head, the stranger turned his face to the 
side of the bed at which Kate was standing, and 
looking up wistfully at her, with the gleam of 
fever in his restless eyes, said in English : 

" I wish I could speak with you privately. Find 
some means of sending that woman out of the 
room." 

"You can speak English, then?" said Kate, 
much surprised. 

" I can ; but have no wish to do so before these 
people. You spoke of comfort ! You may give 
some to a dying man, if you will do as I have 
asked yoiL You can do so in no other way." 

" Certainly, I will do as you desire," replied 
Kate, not without a little trepidation and beating 
of the heart ; " but," she added, as the idea sud- 
denly flashed across her mind, " I have a friend 
here with me — a relative; he is a gentleman whom 
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you coidd trust implicitly with anything," she 

added, hesitating a little, " that ought to be told to 

an honourable gentleman and who has more 

experience, and would be of more use than I 
could be " 

"No !" said the dying man decisively; "if you 
wiU do the charity I have asked, it must be done 
as I have asked it, and no otherwise." 

Mrs. Pendleton's step, returning with the water* 
was heard on the stair as he finished speaking; 
and Kate, turning with a light step to the door, 
met her on the landing-place just outside of it ; 
and taking the water-bottle from her hands* 
whispered to her: 

"Go downstairs, Winny; and leave me with 
him for a little while. He says he wants to speak 
to me alone. I suppose he has something on his 
mind. Perhaps he wants to ask about a priest. I 
suppose he is a Catholic. But, Winny, whatever 
you do, don't leave the house ; so that, if I calL 
you may hear me and come directly. Mind, now !" 

Mrs. Pendleton gave her a reassuring look and 
nod ; and Kate, with a feeling of no little nervous- 
ness, returned to the stranger's bed-side. 

" Is the door shut ?" asked the stranger. 

"Yes, the door is shut; and Mrs. Pendleton has 
gone down stairs. You cannot be overiieard," said 
Kate. 

"You have already perceived," said the man, 
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after a pause of some little duration, while lie had 
apparently been hesitating how to enter on what 
he wished to say; **you have no doubt already 
understood that I am not what my comrades of 
last night supposed me to be, and that I have 
reasons for wishing him not to be better informed V 

"Of course, I suppose so, from your leading 
them to imagine that you cannot speak English," 
replied Kate. 

" I joined a smuggling venture from the opposite 
coast as a means, the only one open to me, of 
coming here unknown to those who might recognise 
me, for I have been known in the country for- 
merly ; and of securing an unquestioned return by 

the same means together with a person whom 

I wished to take back with me. All has been 
frustrated by last night's unlucky work." 

He paused, exhausted apparently by the few 
words he had spoken, or, perhaps mentally occu- 
pied in arranging what he had to say, so as best to 
place the matter before his hearer, and then pro- 
ceeded with considerable hesitation : 

" The woman here called you Miss Lindisfam ?** 

" That is my name, — Kate Lindisfam," replied 
she. 

" And she sent a child to give a message from 
you to Mr. Mat in the garden ?" 

" She did so !" 

" That then must be Mr. Matthew Lindisfam, of 
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the Chase. And you have come all the way from 
lindisfam Chase, eight or nine miles from this 
place, to see me. I know the country, you see, 
and something of the people." 

" Certainly, you must be a SiUshire man. But 
in that case have you no friends here, who, even if 
you wished to avoid them before, ought to be made 
acquainted with your present condition ?" 

"I have relatives here who would by no 

means thank me for making myself known to 
them, or to anybody else. Nevertheless, it is 
needful that they should be hereafter made aware 
that I was living this day, and that as soon as I 
am dead they should know that I am alive no 
longer. You will see, therefore. Miss Lindisfam 
that my object is to tell you who I am, and to 
obtain your promise to keep the information secret 
until I have breathed my last Will you promise 
me to do so V 

" I will keep your secret," said E^ate. " if it is 
not wrong to do so, and if it is not evidently my 
duty to disclose it." 

" You will be well aware, when you have heard 
it, that the keeping of it is essential to the welfare 
of all parties concerned, and that the disclosing of 
it could only serve to cause misery and distress." 

"In that case," returned Kate, "you may cer- 
tainly depend upon my not disclosing it" 

The stranger paused again for some minutes, and 
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turned away his face towards the wall on the 
opposite side of the bed to that on which Kate 
was standing. Then turning his face and wistful 
feverish eyes again towards her, by rolling his 
head on the pillow, he said : 

"You have an uncle, Miss lindisfam. Dr. 
Theophilus Lindisfarn, living in the Close, at 
Silverton ?" 

E^ate, wondering greatly, made no reply, till he 
added, " That is so, is it not ?" 

"Yes," she then said; "Dr. lindisfarn in the 
Close, is my uncle." 

"And Lady Sempronia, his wife, lives there 
also." 

" Of course she lives there also," said Kate, in 
growing astonishment 

" I did not know whether she was yet living," 
said the stranger ; and then, from want of strength 
or some other reason, he paused again. After a 
while he continued : 

" Has Dr. lindisfarn, in the Close at Silverton, 
any children ?" 

"He has none now. He had a son once, who 
died many years ago." 

"Can you teU me when and where he died?" 
asked the stranger, looking up at her. 

"I do not know exactly when; it was several 
years ago; and I believe that he died in America." 

"Do you know at all the manner of his death?" 
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"Yes, he was killed by the Eed Indians, in a 
hunting excursion." 

"Do you know how that information reached 
his family ?" 

"Not exactly. I know only that pains were 
taken, and people were sent to America to find 
ont the facts, and that it was considered certain 
that he had died as I have said." 

" Nevertheless he did not die in that manner," 
said the stranger with a heavy sigh. 

The truth then flashed upon Kate, that 
the man who was speaking to her from his 
dying bed, was indeed that lost cousin, whose 
existence, whose death, and whose history, and 
memory, had always been to her imagination 
shrouded in a veil of mystery. She knew only 
that such an one had lived, had died, and for some 
vaguely imderstood reason was never mentioned 
by any one of the family. Though it is possible 
that, if her mind had been set to work upon the 
subject, Kate's slender knowledge of the line of 
descent and of real property might have sufficed 
to make her aware that the existence of her 
cousin would aflfect her own position as one of the 
heiresses of the lands of Lindisfam ; still, never 
having been taught to look at the fact of his 
disappearance in its connexion with that subject, 
and not having any precise knowledge of the real 
state of the case, the sudden conviction that her 
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cousin was living and was there before her, did 
not present itseK to her mind as bearing in any 
way upon that matter. There was no mixture, 
therefore, of any baser alloy in the feeling with 
which she replied to his last words, "Can it be 

possible that you are he, Julian, my lost 

cousin ?" 

"It is possible! it is so!" he replied, without 
manifesting the least share in the effusion of 
feeling with which Kate had spoken. "The in- 
formation brought from America was incorrect I 
was nearly but not quite killed by the Indians. 
They strike less heavUy than the King's Custom- 
house ofl&cers. Worse luck ! I survived that time; 
and I am, still living for a little whUe, Julian 
lindisfam." 

"But, gracious heavens! you must have some 

better assistance I must send " cried Kate, 

turning hastily towards the door. 

" Stay !" said the dying man ; " no better assist- 
ance could be of any service to me ; and remem- 
ber your promise !" 

" I will keep it faithfully. Be assured of that 
There is one person indeed to whom I should wish 
to tell the secret, — my sister and " 

" Ah I your sister Margaret ? She is no longer 
then in France ?" 

" No ! she is living now at the Chase ; and I 
should like to tell her, I have no secrets from 
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her, I should not hke to keep this from her; 

and of course the secret would be as safe with 

her as with me." 

"WeUl do as you wilL But remember that 
you will produce nothing but distress if my being 
alive here becomes known to the rest of the 
family." 

Kate would, as may be supposed, have bargained 
for including her godmother in her confidence, but 
to her great regret Lady Famleigh was no longer 
in Sillshira On the morrow of that stormy 
March evening, which she was spending at the 
Chase, she had started for her son's residence in a 
distant county, in order to be present at the 
christening of his first chUd. Possibly, if Lady 
Pamleigh had been within reach, Kate might not 
have insisted on telling the secret to Margaret; 
but, as it was, she felt that she must have some 
sharer in it, and that it would be very painful to 
her to keep it from her sister. 

**I will be careful," she said, in reply to her 
cousin's last words ; " but I must send at once for 
better medical help." 

And so saying Kate hurried down to Mr. Mat, 
who was placidly smoking his pipe in the old 
boat turned into a summer-house, and begged him 
to ride as fast as he could to SUverton, and bring 
back with him if possible Dr. Blakistry. 

Now, Dr. Blakistry was a very well known 
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name in that day. He was one of the first sur- 
geons in England; but his deUcate health had 
two or three years previously compelled him, to the 
great regret of a large circle of London friends and 
patients, to settle himself in the West of England. 

" You know, I suppose," said Julian lindisfam, 
when Kate, having despatched Mr. Mat on his 
errand, hurried back to the patient's bed-side, 
" why I went away from Silverton." 

*• No ! I have never heard any of those circum- 
stances spoken of I know only that for some 
reason no mention was ever made in the family, 
of the son of Dr. Lindisfam, who was supposed to 
have died in America,'' said Kate sadly. 

The wounded man still moving his head with 
fevered restlessness on the pillow, turned his eyes 
away from her, and remained silent for a while. 
Then again looking up at her, he said : 

" I know right weU that this doctor you have 
sent for can only say the same as the other said. 
I feel that I am dying ! Therefore it will all soon 
come to the same thing. But since you know 
nothing about me, or my story. Cousin, aU I need 
say is, that if you were to save my life, by bring- 
ing this other doctor to me, every one that bears 
the name of Lindisfam would consider that you 
had done the worst day's work you ever did in 
your life, and had caused a misfortune to the 
family that you could never remedy 1" 
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"But surely it all seems so shocking 

and so incredible!" said Kate, whose head was 
whirling with the strangeness of the revelation 
that had been made to her. 

"Do not alarm yourself!" said Julian in a tone 
that seemed, weak as it was, to have more of irony 
than of sympathy or any other feeling in it ; " it 
will all be well very shortly. Only remember 
that you will not only break your promise to me, 
but bring all kinds of trouble and distress and 
heartbreak upon all connected with us, — ^with you 
and with me, if you reveal to any human being 
the fact of my being alive and here." 

" I have promised," said Kate ; " but it is clear 
that the first and most pressing need is to procure 
you better medical help than you have yet had ! 
Who can say what the result may be ? " 

"You can understand, of course, Cousin," re- 
sumed Julian, looking up at her, " that if I had 
lived, as, four-and-twenty hours ago, I had as good 
a chance of doing as another, — ^it would have been 
right that you and all the family should know 
that I was living. It was my intention to have . 
found the means of making the fact known to 
them aU. But now it becomes necessary to let it 
be known that my death will not make that 
change to you, which you might naturally expect 
it to do." 

He ceased speaking, and again remained silent 
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for some minutes ; while Kate, altogether mystified 
by what he had been saying, was doubting whether 
he were not becoming light-headed, and thinking 
whether she were not perhaps doing mischief by 
allowing him to go on talking. Presently he con- 
tinued : 

" I have been thinking that it is not necessary 

for me now to teU you circumstances, which 

have nothing pleasant about them in the telling. 
But if you would kindly take a small sealed 
packet from the breast-pocket of that jacket there, 
which they took off me this morning, and keep it 
safely till I am dead, and then give it to my 
father, Dr. Lindisfarn, all that is needful would 
then be known and done. And you might do as 
you please about letting them all know that you 
were aware that the wounded smuggler who was 
dying at Sillmouth was Julian lindisfarn. Will 
you do this for me. Cousin? All I ask is that 
you tell no human being that I am lying here, 
till all is over ; and that you will give that packet 
then, and not till then, to Dr. Lindisfarn." 

" But if, as I still trust in God, you should not 
die. Cousin f" 

"Well! everjrthing is possible! In that case 
then, you will be almost equally soon free from 
your promise. For if I should not die, I shall 
very soon be away from this. I should in that 
very improbable case reclaim my packet ; and you 
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would be at liberty to do just as you thought fit 
about telling or not telling anything of our strange 
meeting here." 

Kate took the packet as her cousin desired, and 
again assuring him that she would faithfully keep 
the promises she had given him, told him that she 
would then leave him, as it was not good that he 
should talk any more. 

" Who is this doctor you have sent for, Cousin ?" 
he asked, as she was leaving the room. 

" A Dr. Blakistry ; — a very famous surgeon, who 
came to settle at Silverton two or three years ago." 

" Good ; there is no chance then of his recog- 
nising me, though as Mrs. Pendleton failed to 

do so, it is little likely that anybody would. Can 
he speak French ? " 

" I should think so. In all probability, more or 
less; — enough to communicate with you. Good 
by, Cousin, God bless and preserve you ! I can- 
not remain here till after the doctor has seen you. 
But I shall take care to have his report sent to 
me ; and I shall be sure to come and see you to- 
morrow." 

"I expect no to-morrow; but I think all has 
been said that needs to be said. Good by, 
Cousin r 

And so saying he turned his face to the walL 

Kate had not long to wait, after leaving the 
sick chamber, before Mr. Mat returned from his 
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two-mile ride to Silverton, saying that Dr. Blakis- 
try would not fail to be there within an hour or 
an hour and a half at the outside. 

So Kate and Mr. Mat rode back to, the Chase; 
the former much oppressed by the novel and un- 
pleasant feeling of having a secret to keep, and 
Mr Mat attributiQg Kate's silence and absence of 
good spirits to the painftd nature of the Good 
Samaritan's duty on which she had been engaged. 



END OF PART VIL 
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CHAPTEE XXII. 

MAIDEN MEDITATIONS NOT FANCY-FREE. 

The first thing Kate did on reaching her own 
room, when she returned from her expedition to 
Sill mouth, was to place the packet, which had been 
entrusted to her, in her desk, which she always 
kept locked. The envelope was not very much 
larger, though somewhat thicker and more bulky, 
than an ordinary letter. The next thing was to 
draw the bolt of her own door, and sit down to 
meditate on the strange adventure of the morning, 
and on the facts which it had brought to her 
knowledge. 

She had truly said that she was ignorant of 
the circumstances which had led to her cousin's 
quitting Silverton. But she had a vague know- 
ledge that they were of a calamitous and dis- 
graceful kind. And the shocking things that he 
had said respecting the feelings with which tidings 
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of his return would be received by his family, 
seemed to confirm but too clearly the worst sur- 
mises she could form on the subject. 

Then came the sudden thought, was it possible 
that the stranger was not in reality her cousin 
Julian after all, — ^that the latter had really died, as 
had seemed so certain, in America, and that the 
man she had spoken with had, for some motive of 
fraud, wished to personate him ? 

But a few moments' reflection led her to reject 
any such hypothesis. The manner and mood of 
speech, which proved that he certainly did not 
belong to the class of life in which she had found 
him : the correct knowledge he had possessed of 
persons and things connected with the family, and 
his evident fear of being recognised as the man he 
professed to be, all contributed to confirm Kate in 
the conviction that it was assuredly her cousin 
Julian with whom she had spoken. The letter, too, 
with which he had entrusted her, would doubtless 
contain evidence of his identity. 

But while the considerations which led her to 
this conclusion were passing through her mind, the 
thought of the motives that might induce anyone to 
attempt such an impersonation was also naturally 
presented to her ; and this led her all of a sudden, 
as she sate meditating somewhat desultorily on aU 
the strange facts and occurrences of the morning, 
to the recognition of the bearing that Julian's life 
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must have upon the position in the world of her- 
self and her sister. It was curious that this had 
not struck her while she had stood by the bed-side 
of her cousin. It was not that his death would 
put matters' back again in statu guOy for she had 
refused to admit to herseK that his death was 
certain. But not even when the wounded man 
had spoken words calculated to place the matter 
before her mind, had she sufficiently put away 
from its front place in her thoughts the immediate 
misery of the sufferer before her, for her to be able 
to seize that aspect of the circumstances. 

Now the truth flashed upon her, as a precipice 
suddenly reveals itseK to a man wandering about 
among thick brushwood on its summit. It seems 
wonderful that his eye should not have caught 
sight of it before. AU of a sudden one step 
among the brushes brings him face to face with it. 

Suddenly, as she sat thinking over all that had 
happened that morning, the truth flashed upon her 
that she was no longer heiress to any portion of 
her father's estate ! It was a tremendous shock. 
Kate lindisfam was as far as possible from being 
a worldly-minded, or mammon-worshipping girL 
She had indeed had so little experience in her life 
of the difference between poverty and wealth, that 
it was hardly a matted of merit in her to be free 
from an overweening regard for the latter. Never- 
theless the fact that suddenly reared itseK up 
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naked and clearly defined in the path of her mind 
was a terrible one, and gave her a violent shock. 

Then in the next instant rushed into her mind 
also a whole troop of thoughts, which changed the 
sudden pallor caused in her cheeks by the first 
dismay, to a hot painful flush. 

Ellingham! It would have been a vain 

hypocrisy for Kate to pretend to her own heart 
doubt that Captain Ellingham loved her. He had 
never told her so. Quite true ! And till he should 
do so, it was for her to seem unconscious of the 
fact. But it was useless to play this proper little 
comedy before her own heart. She knew that 
Ellingham loved her. And some girls perhaps 
would have rejoiced that now " the dross that made 
a barrier between them was removed," etc., etc., etc. 
But Kate was not sufficiently romantic to view the 
matter in that light. She had not the slightest 
suspicion that Captain Ellingham had loved her, 
and would in due course of time ask her to be his 
wife, for the sake of her fortune. But she was per- 
fectly well aware that he was a very poor man, in 
a position in which poverty is especially un- 
desirable; she understood perfectly well that it 
might be right and prudent for him to marry under 
fevourable circumstances as regarded fortune, when 
it might be impossible, or at least highly imprudent, 
to do so otherwise. Above all, she felt that in any 
case, whatever her sentiments and opinions might 
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be on such a point.if she were called on to consider 
it, it was not for her to reflect on it under the 
present circumstances. It was for the consideration 
of another person ; and what mainly imported to 
Kate was, that it should be placed before him for 
consideration. It was dreadful to her to think that 
as matters stood at the present moment she should 
appear to him in a position and under circum- 
stances that were not her own. She was wiuning 
his heart — she knew, at the bottom of her own, 
that she had already won it — ^imder false colours 
and false pretences. She felt as if she were an 
impostor; and the thought as it passed through 
her mind made her cheek tingle. It was shocking 
to her to think that she had during aU this time 
been appearing to the world as the heiress to a 
handsome fortune, whereas she was in fact nothing 
of the kind. And it was far more terrible to think 
that she must continue to do so knowingly imtil 
she should be liberated from her promise, and set 
free to tell the truth by her cousin's departure from 

SOlshire or by It was revolting 

to her to contemplate release from her position in 
that other direction. Eelease from the odious 
necessity of secresy would be afforded by her 
cousin's death. But as regards her own position 

and expectations, what was that, which Julian 

had said about his death causing no difierence to her ; 
and which now recurred to her mind in a different 
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train of ideas from any with whicli she had con- 
nected it, when she had first heard it ? What was 
the meaning of those words ? But this was not 
what was pressing on her for immediate considera- 
tion. Her mind revolted from contemplating 
Julian's death as certain, and from calculating on 
the consequences that might result from it. She 
was very far from imagining or attempting to 
persuade herseK, that a fall from the position of 
one of the lindisfarn heiresses to that of an almost 
undowered girl was a trifling matter, or other than 
a very serious misfortime and calamity. But it 
was most true that as she sate in the chair before 
her little drawing-table, absorbed in these medita- 
tions, the idea of continuing to represent hei"self, or 
suflering herseK to be represented to her lover as 
what she was not — ^for she did not attempt to 
disguise from herseK that she knew him to be 
such — ^was infinitely more terrible. This was the 
matter that pressed for instant solution. What 
was she to do ? What line of conduct to pursue ? 
Oh that she had not bound herseK to secresy! 
And yet the truth of Julian's declaration that 
trouble and distress would be ca-used to everybody 
whose well-being she was bound most to care for, 
by a discovery of his presence was evident. What 
was she to do ? Oh that Lady Famleigh had not 
been so unfortunately called away ! Had she been 
in Sillshire, Kate would doubtless have stipulated 
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that she should have been made a sharer in the 
secret She might have been safely trusted. She 
Avould have known how to release her goddaughter 
from her false position as regardisd the only person 
\^liose* continuance in error respecting her real 
prospects for a day or two more or less much 
signified to her. 

Then her mind reverted to the conversation 
at the breakfast-table on the yesterday morning, 
and passed in review all those passages of it, 
which have been described as haviag been put 
by in the hiding places of her memory for fature 
use ; — ^but not for use under such circumstances as 
the present! — and the tears gathered slowly in 
her eyes as she thought of the pleasure they had 
given her; — of the upright, loyal heart of that 
brave man, who, as Kate's own heart with in- 
stinctive sympathy told her, could not have "loved 
her so much, loved he not honour more ;" — of the 
hard, dangerous, and thankless nature of that 
"duty" to which he was so loyally true, and of 
the fond, sweet thought that she, even she, was to 
be the reward which fate had lq store for him, 
and the means of placing him above the necessity 
of so ungrateful a task ! 

The hot tears rose, and gathered, and brimmed 
over on the peach-like cheek, the rounded swell of 
which no sorrow had ever yet mined. The sen- 
sation of them on her face recalled her mind from 
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its truant wandering to the needs of the present. 
She dashed away the tears with an angry action 
of her hand. 

"What a fool I am," she said aloud, "to let 
myself think of things that might have been, 
when there is so much need of thinking of things 
as they are 1" 

Something must absolutely be done! — some- 
thing; but what? It was absolute torture to 

her to think of herself as receiving the homage 

and the wooing (there was no use or honesty in 

mincing the phrase ; it was wooing, that Captain 
Ellingham had been offering to her ; and she dared 
not deny to her own heart that she knew it was 
so — ) of Captain Ellingham, when he was led to 
suppose that she was an heiress of large fortune, 
and she was in possession of the truth that nothing 
of the sort was the case. It was torture — ^in- 
tolerable torture to her. But what could she do ? 

Could she write to Lady Farnleigh? not to 

betray her cousin's secret in defiance of her solemn 
promise ; that was impossible, — ^but some sort of 
letter, couched in mysterious terms, which should 
induce her to intimate to Captain Ellingham that 
he had better not think of proposing to her — (Kate) 
— for that she was not what she seemed to be ! And 
she really took pen in hand to essay the compo- 
sition of such a letter; and after two or three 
trials gave up the attempt in despair. How was 
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it possible for her to request that Captain Elling- 
ham should be warned that he had better not offer 
to her, before he had ever uttered a word of the 
kind ? How was she to inform her godmother of 
the fact that she was not her father's heir in any 
manner that should appear sane, and should not at 
once bring upon her such an enquiry and exami- 
nation as would make the keeping of her secret 
impossible ? 

Had her godmother been there present, it might 
have been possible — ^it seemed to Kate — so to 
speak to her as to obtain her assistance, without 
divulging the secret she was bound to keep. But 
it was impossible to do this by letter. 

^d then she had — ^and had had ever since 
the tSte-d't^te of the breakfast-table — a lurking 
consciousness that this offer from Captain Elling- 
ham, which she would now give worlds to stave off, 
was not very far away. It was a lurking, vague, 
unavowed consciousness, which would never have 
shaped itself into definite form before her mind, 
but would only have flung a rose-coloured light of 
unquestioned happiness over her life, like the golden 
glory thrown far and wide over the landscape by 
the lambent summer lightning, had it not been con- 
densed into fear by the new circumstances of her 

life. But now, should the offer come it was 

agony to think of it! What shoidd she do? 
"What she must do was clear, so far. She must 



\ 
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refuse but without assigning any reason — ^anjr 

motive ! It was very cruel very dreadful 

and after all that had come and gone I And 
thereupon a crowd of little minute consciousnesses 
came flocking into her mind — memories of looks 
and glances — emphasized words charged with an 
amount of meaning accurately gauged and weighed -^^ 
by the self-registering and pairaculously delicate 
erosometer of a young girl's fresh heart ; pressings 
of the hand so slight and shy, that they did their 
work rather by electric than by dynamic force, 
yet did it surely, and left marks on the memory 
never more to be cancelled; all these stored 
treasures, each labelled with its date as accurately 
as Miss Immy marked her eggs, came thronging 
into her mind from their separate memory cells. 
They had so often been summoned forth in Kate's 
hours of reverie and self-communion, that it was 
natural for them to come as usual now. But now 
they were not wanted. They might go back — 
poor faded treasures — to their hiding places; 
treasures ever, and not to be destroyed, save with 
consciousness itseK; but no more, never more 
to be reviewed on memory's gay and galai days; 
relics only, sacred though sad, to be brought 
forth in seasons of the heart's fast-days and 
humiliations. 

And again as she forcibly thrust back these 
remembrances into the deepest recesses of hex 
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mind, the tears overflowed upon her cheeks ; and 
^igain she angrily shook them from her, and accused 
them of interfering with the active measures it 
l)ehoved her to take. Yet, what active measures ? 
Again, what — ^what was she to do ? 

And Margaret, too ? Yes ! How was that to 
be done? There was Margaret to be talked to- 
How glad Kate was that she had stipulated that 
her sister should be told ; she had done so at the 
moment merely from the feeliug that she liked to 
have no secrets from her sister, and from the desire 
to have some one to help her in sustaining the 
weight of it. The necessity that Margaret also 
should be made aware of what her true position 
was, with a view to properly regulating her 
conduct towards others had not then occurred 
to her. But now it was but too clear to her, when 
she turned her mind to that part of the sea of 
perplexities which surroimded her, that Margaret 
was in the same difficulty with regard to Falconer 
that she was in with regard to Ellingham. Kate 
had seen, with no reason or inclination to regret 
or object to it, that Falconer had been very 
evidently paying assiduous court to her sister, 
and that Margaret had been very abimdantly 
willing to accept as much of his homage as he 
chose to bring to her shrine. Kate could not 
doubt that Frederick Falconer purposed making 
Margaret his wife. In his case, it is true, there 
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could not be the same difficulty in marrying \ 
undowered wife as in the case of EUinghairr"^^^^'^ 
Frederick Falconer would be abundantly ric^=^^*^ 
enough to marry a girl without a fortune, if 1^:=^®. 
chose to do so. But somehow or other, though sh^^^^ 
had never put into tangible form any ideas iz. — ^^ 
her mind upon the subject, she felt as if she ha^ -^^ 
had a revelation on the point, that Freddy Fal-^-^' 
coner would not so chose. She felt far mor^^"^^ 
certain of it in his case than she did in that other*^*^' 
which she would not permit herseK to scrutiniz^^^ 
more narrowly. And she did not feel any necassit y^^TT 
for laying heavy blame on Frederick on thatch' ** 
accoimt. Doubtless his father would wish him to^^^^ 

increase his wealth by marriage. But the con- 

viction that it would not suit Mr. Frederick z^^- 
Falconer to marry a girl without a penny, that he ^ 
would never have sought her sister's love had he ^ 
supposed her to have been such, and that he would 
consider himself to have been cruelly deluded — or 
at aU events, a most unfortunate victim of error — 
if he were to propose to her under such circum- 
stances: all these considerations made her feel 
very acutely the absolute necessity of in some way 
preventing him as weU as EUingham from proceed- 
ing in the path in which both of them were so 
evidently advancing under erroneous impressions. 
Frederick had been up at the Chase that day, as 
Kate knew. She and Mr. Mat had met him riding 
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down the hill near the ivy bridge over the lindis- 
faxn brook, as they were returning from Sillmouth. 
God grant that nothing decisive had passed between 
him and Margaret that day ! Kate thought that 
nothing could have happened, or Margaret would 
doubtless have rushed into her room instantly on 
her return to tell her of it. But then Kate had 
only known her sister for a few months. And it 
may be that her security based on this presump- 
tion was not founded on a rock. 

Kate looked at her watch, and saw that her sad 
and painful musings had lasted more than two 
hours. It was time to dress for dinner ; and Mar- 
garet would doubtless be coming upstairs in a 
minute, if she were not abeady in her room. But 
there was no time now for the conversation that 
must take place between them, and which would 
necessarily be a lengthy one. It was best to defer 
it till they should again be alone together before 
going to bed. It was painful to Kate to have to 
sit with her sister through the evening with the 
consciousness of the blow it would be her duty to 
inflict on Margaret, all unconscious the while of 
the evil coming upon her. She had a sort of 
unreasoned and unavowed, but none the less 
irresistible conviction, moreover, that the news of 
the chauge in her position would be a more dread- 
ful and stunning blow to Margaret than it had 
been to herseK, and the necessity of inflicting this 
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blow was not the least part of the more instant 
and immediate cares and sorrows that were press- 
ing upon her. 

She set about the work of dressing with that 
languid distaste for the exertion, which petty- 
cares of the kind are apt to produce in those who 
are sufifering from the pressure of serious troubles. 
Margaret came into her room before she was quite 
ready to go down, charmingly dressed as usual — 
for she had become quite reconciled to the pleasing 
toil of making habitually an evening toilet — and 
evidently in high spirits. Kate was sure that her 
interview with Fred Falconer had been a pleasant 
one, at all events. For when by chance there 
were any thorns among Margaret's roses, however 
few or small they might be, she was apt to give 
unmistakable evidence of having suffered from 
them for some time afterwards. 

" What ! not ready, Kate ? And you are always 
lecturing me for being behindhand ! Why it is 
two hours or more since you came home. What 
have you been about ? And you seeln to be aU 
in the dumps, too." 

"My morning's work at Sillmouth was not a 
pleasant one, you know," said Kate, blushing with 
a sensation quite new to her, as the consciousness 
of playing the hypocrite with her sister, though 
only for a few hours, passed over her mind. 

"And I am sure I don't see why you should 
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meddle with such disagreeable people. I own, 
for my part, I do not think it a proper sort of 
thing at all. And it only shows what poor dear 
Madame de EennevUle always used to say, that 
one never can step, were it only a hair's breadth, 
out of one's own proper sphere, without being 
pimished for the indiscretion in some way or 
other." 

"But perhaps it is not always quite easy to 
know what is one's proper sphere, and what are 
the limits of it," said Kate, with a sigh, as she 
once again put a wet towel to her eyes, before 
going down stairs. " Come, dear, I am ready 
now," she added. " Let us go down. I must tell 
you aU about my morning's adventure before we 
go to bed to-night." 

And then, for the first time in her life, Kate 
had to pass the evening in the family circle with 
the heavy sense of a secret to be kept from all 
those dear and familiar friends, who had no secrets 
from her, with whose hearts she had ever had all 
in common. And the weight was very grievous 
to her. 
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CHAPTEE XXIII. 

SILLSHIKE versus PARIS. 

At last the long evening wore itseK to its close ; 
and the two lindisfam lasses went up to their 
adjoining rooms together. 

"Now, then, Margaret," said Kate, as they 
reached the top of the stairs together ; " I must 
teU you all about my ride to Sillmouth this 
morning; I should have told you before, dear 
Sissy, if there had been any opportunity." 

" Why ! is there anything to teU that signi- 
fies ?" returned Margaret, opening her great hand- 
some eyes in astonishment. 

" Yes, there is a good deal to teU," said Kate, 
with a sigh; "come into my room with me, 
darling, or let me come into yours ; for we must 
have a long talk together/' 

" Not very long, I hope, for I am very sleepy," 
said Margaret, yawning; "but how strange you 
look, Kate ! What is it ? Is anything the 
matter V 
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" You need not come up till we ring, Simmons," 
said Kate, as Margaret followed her into her 
rooHL 

" You can go into my room, Simmons, and put 
my things into my drawers the while; for they 
are all over the room. I could not find the dress 
I wanted for dinner." 

Simmons went as directed to repair the disorder 
in her wardrobe made by Miss Margaret, who 
was, as that experienced lady's-maid declared, a 
regular untidy one ; and Kate, before sitting down 
in the same chair in front of her little drawing- 
table, which she had sate in during her two hours 
of meditation before dinner, shut the door of 
communication between the two rooms; whUe 
Margaret, much wondering what was coming, and 
fearing a preachment on sundry smaU matters of 
which she was conscious, and which »she surmised 
might not be altogether to her sister's liking, 
installed herseK in the large chair that stood 
before Kate's toUet-table. 

" Miss Tmmy has been telling tales, I suppose !" 
thought she to herself " Who could have guessed 
that the old thing was spying aU the time that 
she seemed fast asleep ?" 

" You know that Winny begged me to go over 
to her at Sillmouth to see a poor man, who had 
been woimded in a fray with the coast-guard men, 

VOL. IL I 
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and who was lying in danger of death in her 
cottage ?" began Kate. 

" Yes, I know. And I must say that in your 
place, Kate, I should not have dreamed of doing 
anything of the sort," said Margaret, thinking it 
wise, in case Kate meditated a preachment, to be 
beforehand in occupying the attacking ground. 

" I think, dearest, that you would have done so 
in my place. You cannot feel, you know, towards 
Winny Pendleton, as I do; and therefore you 
cannot teU how strongly I felt called upon to do 
as she wished. I assure you, it was a very un- 
pleasant task; though I little thought when I 
started on the errand, what a surprise was awaiting 
me!" 

"What was it V asked Margaret, while her now 
thoroughly awakened curiosity expressed itself in 
her widely opened eyes. 

" Do you ever remember to have heard, Margaret, 
that our uncle, Dr. Lindisfarn, once had a son V 
asked Kate. 

" No, never. I thought he never had had any 
children," replied Margaret, with increasing aston- 
ishment. 

" You might very well never have heard of it ; 
but our uncle had a son, called Julian. I can 
remember seeing him when a little girl He was 
then a grown-up young man. All of a sudden he 
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left Silverton, and we saw no more of him. He 
got into trouble of some sort. I believe be did 
something wrong. I do not know what the story 
was ; but I know there was great grief and sorrow 
about it. I believe it half broke poor Aunt 
Sempronia's heart. But there was a great mystery 
on the subject; and after he went away nobody 
ever spoke of him ; and it was as if he were dead. 
And after a time there came news that he was 
dead, really. He was killed, it was said, by the 
Eed Indians in America. People declared that 
they saw him killed, and from that time till now, 
I have never heard his name mentioned. But 
Margaret, darling," continued Kate, taking her 
sister's hand in hers, and looking earnestly into 
her face; "the wounded man, whom I was. called 
to see at Sillmouth this morning, was our cousin 
JuUan !" 

" You don't say so !" said Margaret ; " how very 
odd !" 

" It was a strange chance, indeed I — ^the stranger 
that it was a chance," replied Kate ; " for nobody 
knew, and nobody knows now who he is ; and he 
had nothing to do with sending for me. But he 
happened to hear Winny call me by my name, and 
"then he discovered himself to me." 

" And it was all untrue, then, about his being 
Idlled in America ?" said Margaret. 

I 2 
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" It was a mistake. He was nearly killed, but 
not quite ; and lie recovered. He did not tell me 
the particulars of the story." 

" And now he is come back to his father ! But 
how did he chance to be wounded with the smug- 
glers ?" asked Margaret, whose curiosity, excited 
by the strangeness of the story, did not seem to 
})e mixed with any other emotion. 

" He had joined the smugglers in their venture, 
as a means of coming over here from France 
secretly ; but he was not coming to his father ; he 
does not wish anybody to know that he is here ; 
and from the manner in which he spoke, I fear 
that much trouble and distress would come of its 
being discovered that he is in the neighbourhood." 

"Why did he tell you who he was, then?" 
asked Margaret 

" Partly, as it seemed to me, as far as I could 
understand him, because, though he was very 
anxious that it should not be known that he was 
in Sillshire, as long as he lived, he wished that it 
should be known who he was after his death ; and 
partly, because he felt how needful it is that we 
should be made aware that he was not killed by 
the Indians, as was supposed. I made a condition 
with him, that I should teU you ; but I promised 
faithfully to teU nobody else, and promised for you 
that you would keep the secret also." 
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" Why is it so needful for us to know that he 
-was not killed? If he does not mean to come 
back to his father, why could he want any of us 
to know that he is alive ? I do not see any good 
in our knowing it," said Margaret, raising her eye- 
brows with a little shrug. 

Kate's heart failed her as she answered : 

" Don't you see, dear Margaret, the difference it 
makes to you and me ? Don't you perceive that 
if our cousin Julian is alive neither you nor I are 
heirs to our father's property ?" 

Margaret's habitual paleness became lividness 
as she said : " Nonsense, Kate ! It can't be true ! 
Do you believe that people's fortunes can go back- 
"wards and forwards in that way ? If that were 
the case how could aiiy man know what a girl's 
fortune was? Besides, the property belongs to 
our father. Do you suppose that anything can 
touch om dot?" 

"Dearest Margaret, I fear it is but too clear 
that if Uncle has a son, the daughters of my 
father do not inherit the property. The lands of 
lindisfam go to the male heirs of my grand- 
father." 

" And what then do we inherit ? What is our 
dot to come from?" asked Margaret, while a dread- 
ful spasm was clutching her heart with an icy 
grip. 
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" Alas ! Sister dear, if there is a male heir to 
the property, we have no inheritance. There is no 
source from which any dower for us, as it is called 
in English, can come." 

" It is too horrible to be true," said Margaret, 
looking and feeling as if she must faU from her 
chair. " I cannot believe it. It is too wicked 1" 

"But, dearest Margaret, who is wicked? No- 
body has done anything they ought not to have 
done. According to the law, Uncle Theophilus 
having a son come to the same thing as if Papa 
had a son. That is alL Everybody knows that if 
we had a brother, we should not be heiresses to 
the estate." 

" It is horribly wicked !" said Margaret, as the 
tears gathered in her eyes; "the law is abomi- 
nably wicked, — ^the law of this vile, barbarous 
country !" 

" Oh Margaret, Margaret ! don't say such shock- 
ing words ! Think that it is England, Sillshire, 
our own native land !" remonstrated Kate, who 
was almost as much scandalized as if her sister 
had spoken of their own father in similar 
terms. 

" I hate England ! It is a vile horrid country 
to make such wicked laws ; I don't believe it can 
be true !" said Margaret, now fairly sobbing, and 
with the inconsistency of passion. 
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*' It is very dreadful to me to hear you speak so, 
Margaret ! But I don't wonder at your feeling it 
hard. It is hard ; — ^very hard, because of the dis- 
appointment and the false expectation. But that 
is not the fault of the law, nor of England." 

" It is the taxdt of this bad and wicked man, 
-who was obliged to go away, and who pretended 
he was dead, and now comes back to rob us of our 
father's property." 

" It is not his fault that we are not heiresses ; 
nor is it his fault, though it arises out of his fault, 
that we have been led into error," said clear-headed, 
direct-minded Kate. " Poor Julian did not, as you 
say, Margaret, pretend to be dead. If fault there 
were in the matter, it was in those who believed 
his death on insufficient grounds." 

''You have no feeling, Kate: — ^no feeling at 
aU \" sobbed Margaret, " to talk in such a way. I 
say it is wicked, horribly wicked that poor girls 
should be robbed of their own father's fortune 
in such a way ! And I say it is a vile, hateful 
country, where such things can be done. And I 
love France a thousand times better, and always 
did, and always shaU, — s. thousand, thousand 
times ! a thousand, thousand times, I do ! I hate 
England, and all the people in it 1" cried Margaret, 
in the impotence of her rage. She was suffering 
pain ; and the first impulse of some natures, when 
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they suffer, is to inflict, if it be within their power, 
pain on others. Margaret did feel just then, that 
she hated England; but the passionate assertion 
of it was prompted by the bad instinct that would 
fain avenge on Kate the pain she was suffering. 

"Dear Sister !" said Kate, taking her hand, and 
looking into her face with the tenderest sympathy; 
" I do feel for you I It is very, very hard to bear ! 
You wiU not speak as you do now, when you have 
time for reflection." 

"Yes, I shall! I shall always speak so; it is 
right to speak so ! It is wicked. And I hate 
everything that is wicked ! And so would you 
too if you were good yourself. Didn't I teU you 
that no good could come of your going to see 
smugglers, and vulgar people? And now see 
what has come of it T said Margaret, in a bitterly 
reproachful tone. 

" Nay, Sister dear ! what has come of my visit 
to Sillmouth is not that we are no longer heiresses 
of the Lindisfam property, but only that we know 
the fact that such is the case. And that is evidently 
an advantage ;. . .and perhaps a very great blessing ! 
Don't you see, Margaret, that it is so ? " continued 
Kate, after a pause, looking earnestly into her 
sister's face. 

"A blessing to know this horrible misfortune? 
Are you mad, Kate, or are you only mocking me ?" 
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said Margaret, casting a passionately reproachful 
glance at her sister from amid her tears. 

"Not mad, dear Margaret. But just think a 
little what the consequences of not knowing our 
position with regard to our expectations of fortune 
might be ! It is bad enough, — very, very grievous 
and distressing, that others should not be equally 
well aware of it. And I trust that ere long there 
may be no necessity for furthisr concealment on 
the subject. But it might be very much worse, 
if we were ourselves ignorant of the fact. Don't 
you see this ?" 

" I don't know what you mean ! I only know 
tliat I iave been robbed, and wronged, and shame- 
fully, most shamefully treated. Poor Madame de 
lienneville ! How little did she think what fate 
she was sending me to in England !" 

It was difBicult for Kate, amid her own distress, 
and in her anxiety to lead her sister to contem- 
plate the subject of their disinheritance with 
reference to the circumstances that had pushed 
themselves into the foreground in her own mind, 
— ^it was difficult for her to listen with equanimity, 
to speculations as to what Madame de Eenneville 
might have thought about the matter. She strove, 
however, to do so; having at aU costs to bring 
Margaret to the consideration of the matter from 
that point of view which appeared to her the most 
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urgently to require immediate attention. She felt 
considerable difficulty in doing this. A tingling 
blush on her cheek had been simultaneous with 
the first birth in her own pure, loyal, and uncom- 
promisingly honest mind, of the thought that it 
behoved her to guard a man, who had never spoken 
to her of love, from the danger of doing so under 
a false impression of her position. Maidenly feel- 
ing had produced the blush, and had caused the 
pain which had accompanied it. But it had not 
blinded her to the straightforward honest duty of 
preventing a step which in her heart she knew to 
be imminent, and which she knew was about to 
be taken by one under a delusion. She had suf- 
fered no sentimental mock-modesty to stand in 
the way of her being honest and true for herself; 
and now she had to be equally frank in the case 
of her sister. But she did not the less feel the 
difficulty. And Margaret's apparent obtuseness 
to any idea of the sort made this difficulty greater 
to her. It seemed as if she must have been over 
bold to be struck at once by the possibility of a 
danger, which did not apparently suggest itself to 
the more delicately unconscious mind of her sister. 
Yet it was certain to her that Margaret had fully 
as much reason to apprehend such a misfortune as 
she had. She was perfectly well aware that it 
was quite as likely that Margaret might any day 
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receive an oflfer from Falconer as she herself from 
EUingham. Could it be that Margaret was wholly 
unconscious of this ? Was it necessary for her to 
open her sister's eyes to the fact, as well as suggest 
to her that the fact constituted, under the circum- 
stances, a danger, which it was her duty to guard 
against? 

" But the worst of the matter, Sissy dear," she 
began, again taking the hand which Margaret in 
her petulant outburst of temper had snatched from 
her, " the worst of the matter by far, is that this 

unfortunate change in our positions may 

you know, darling ,may have an influence on 

others as well as ourselves." 

Margaret turned her eyes sharply on her sister's 
face with a look of shrewd and keen observation 
for an instant before she replied. 

"You mean that girls without a dot have no 
chance of marrying creditablyl Of course I know 
that! There was no need of casting that in my 
teeth. I know what you are thinking of, Kate. 
You have Lady Famleigh's six thousand pounds 
to fall back on. It is at least something. I 
have nothing! There is no need to remind me 
of it" 

"Oh, Margaret, Margaret!" cried Kate, inex- 
pressibly shocked, and in the voice of one who is 
assailed by a sudden spasm of bodily pain, and 
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the silently rising tears fiUed her eyes as she 
looked into her sister's face with a piteous 
expression of remonstrance against the cruelty of 
this speech. 

"Well, you know, that must make a great 
difference. It would be affectation to pretend 
to forget it," rejoined Margaret, feeling some 
little compunction for the brutality of the words 
which had given Kate such a sharp pang. 
" But, at all events," she continued, " we have the 
advantage of a good appearance for the present. 
The main point is when girls have no fortune, to 
keep the fact from being generally known, as far 
as possible. And in this respect, at least, our 
position is a favourable one. For it does not seem 
to enter into the plans of this horrible cousin to 
make his existence known for the present, at any 
rate. So that we shall at all events have a 
respite, and who knows !" 

Kate gazed at her sister as she thus spoke, and 
after she had finished, with absolutely speechless 
astonishment, which sank gradually to a persuasion 
that there was some misunderstanding between 
them somehow. 

"Don't you understand me?" said Margatet, 
with petulant impatience, in answer to her sister's 
look. 

"I think, Margaret, we don't understand each 
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other," replied Kate, whose brain felt confused by 
a whole host of conflicting thoughts and feelings, 
" I cannot suppose that you could wish that any 

man should" ..(here the tingling blush came 

again into Kate's cheek) " should ask you to 

be his wife," Kate went on more boldly, her steel- 
true honesty of purpose coming to her aid; 
"under the impression that your position as 
regards fortune and expectations was different 
from what it really is. You would wish, undoubt- 
edly, to prevent such an error by every possible 
means in your power. You would wish to save 
him from the unfair and very embarrassing 
necessity of declaring himself unable to carry out 
an intention formed under different circumstances, 
and yet more to save yourself from the possibility 
of the horrible suspicion that you sought to incite 
a proposal by letting it be supposed that you had 
advantages to offer which you knew that you had 
not Think of the horror of such a position, 
Margaret!" said Kate, as the burning blood 
flushed afresh all over h6r neck and face and 
forehead. 

"Indeed, Kate," returned her sister, "I think 
we do misunderstand each other. We look at 
all these questions from such different points of 
view. I confess that to my mind, and with the 
principles in which I have been brought up, there 
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is a degree of indelicacy in a girl thus setting herself 
to weigh and estimate the motives that may lead 
a gentleman to pay his addresses to her. Yon 
know, my sister, that the English are considered 
to be a nation of shopkeepers, and to look at 
everything with a trading eye. And in what yon 
say I see the truth of the reproach. In France a 
demoiselle Men elev^e never meddles with any of 
these considerations. All such matters are arranged 
by her parents; and it -is surely more proper and 
more delicate to leave it to them. And I must 
own that the insular shopkeeping spirit, which 
shows itseK in calculations beforehand as to how 
much of the love of a futur may have been ex- 
cited by your fortune, and how much by your own 
beattx yeux, is to my feeling revolting." 

"I don't think, Margaret," said Kate, after a 
minute's thoughtftd pause, and feeling a little 
puzzled and much pained; *'that I quite follow 
your ideas. For my own part I don't so much 
care whether the spirit in which we have to act 
in this matter is a shopkeeping spirit or not, so 
that it be a straightforward honest one. I had 
much rather- — God knows how much rather! — 
avoid, as far as one can, speculating on the sup- 
posed intentions of this or that man in a question 
of this sort, and very much more abstain from 
taking any active step in consequence of such 
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suppositions. The course which a girl should 
pursue in these matters seems to me a simple one 
enough. I think she should take care to appear 
to everybody to be what she really is in all 
respects, and, until her love is sought for, take 
no other care. And generally as regards the 
external matters of fortune, this is the simplest 
and easiest thing in the world. But we are 
placed in an exceptional and very painful posi- 
tion. If we were at liberty to disclose Julian's 
secret openly, our course would be at least easy 
and clear. If we had neither of us," — here the 
rich blush returned ; *' any reason to imagine that 

that our position as regards fortune was of 

any interest to anybody in particular, we might 
be content to allow the error of everybody with 
respect to us to continue for the short time that 
Julian's safety — for I suppose his safety is in 
question — ^will require the secret to be kept. But 
if that is not the case, Margaret," Kate continued, 
looking fixedly and with earnest seriousness into 
her sister's face ; " if we either or both of us have 
in our inmost hearts reason to suppose that there 
is anyone to whom the question of our heiress- 
ship to these estates may be a matter of great 
importance, you will surely agree with me that, 
whether it be dictated by a shopkeeping spirit or 
not what we ought to have most earnestly at 
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heart should be to find some means of preventing 
that somebody from saying or doing anything, 

which they might, perhaps, not do, if they 

were aware of the truth." 

" I, for my part, even if I could agree to all yon 
have been saying," replied Margaret, " have not the 
remotest idea, thank Heaven, that I am a subject 
of interest to any man who woidd be mercenary 
enough to be influenced in his feelings by the 
amount of fortune I may possess." 

"I hope so, with aU my heart, dearest; but 
you see at once, that if that is the case the know- 
ledge of your want of fortune, when it shall 
become known, will make no difference ; and you 
will be spared the horror of having .received and 
accepted such a proposal when made under an 
impression which you knew to be delusive." 

" But if the fact of this odious man's existence 
must not be revealed ?" urged Margaret. 

"That makes the difficulty and the cruel em- 
barrassment !" returned Kate ; " the only thing I 
can think of, is to try to act in such a manner 
that nothing may be said to give no oppor- 
tunity to discourage anything that might lead 

to to anything of the sort," said the poor girl, 

twisting her hands together in the extremity of 
her distress and embarrassment. " One thing is 
quite clear," she continued after a pause, and 
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speaking more energetically; "that if unfortun- 
ately any proposal were made to either of us 
before we are at liberty to reveal the truth, it 
must be met by a rejection." 

"On what ground, pray?" asked Margaret 
shortly. 

"Ah ! that makes the misery of it ! We can 
assign no ground. It is horrible in any case not 
to be able to tell the truth ; and worst of all in 
such a case as that. It would be absolutely 
necessary to refuse, and absolutely impossible to 
give the real reason for refusing. And this is 
what makes it so very, very much to be prayed 
for that no such question may be raised before 
we are at liberty to teU the truth to all the world. 
One thing only is quite beyond doubt; namely, 
that a rejection could be the only answer. Think 
what it woidd be to accept such a proposal, made 
in the persuasion that it was offered to the heiress 
of Lindisfam, and accepted by you with the 
knowledge that you were no such thing ! I think 
it woidd kiU me on the spot !" 

" You have very high-flown sentimental notions, 
Kate. Do you mean to tell me now in earnest, 
that if Captain EUingham were to offer to you 
to-'morrow morning, you shoul(J refuse him ?" 

"Most unquestionably I should," said Kate, 
while a cold thrill shot through her heart at the 
thought of it. 

VOL. n. K 
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"And without telling him any reason, or at 
least without telling him your real reason for 
doing so V pursued Margaret. 

"I should. How could I do otherwise? I 
should at least know that the time would come, 

when he would know the real reason no, I 

don't mean that; perhaps, he would not ever 

know that! But at least I should have saved 
him from forming an engagement under a mis- 
taken notion, and I should have saved myself 
from the intolerable suspicion that it was possible 
that I wished him to do so. Of course, Margaret, 
you woidd be obliged to do the same 1" 

" I can't say what I should do ! I can't calculate 
and arrange beforehand, as coldly as you do, Kate, 
what I should say on such an occasion. The most 
delicate and proper course, I believe, would be to 
refer to Papa for an answer." 

"But not when you know that there are 
material circumstances of which Papa is ignorant," 
urged Kate. 

"EeaUy, Kate, I don't know what I should 
do ! But I own I do not see the necessity of 
debating what course I ought to pursue if an 
offer shoidd be made to me, which never has 
been made, and which it is not likely ever will be 
made !" 

" Oh, Margaret !" 

" Besides, what is the use of aU this, if, as you 
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say, this Julian is dying ? If he dies all this 
trouble and misfortune has passed over." 

"But, in the first place, Margaret, I don't like 

to build hopes upon my poor cousin's death ; in 

the second place, even if he were to die, the 

mischief that I dread either for you or for myself 

may arise first ; and in the third place, although 

he said he was dying — and when I first saw him 

I thought that certainly he must be, he looked so 

ghastly — still before I came away I began to have 

topes that he might recover. He had seen nobody 

iDut old Bagstock — ^he is an old doctor at Sillmouth, 

-who is good for nothing — ^but I sent Dr. Blakistry 

to him, who is a first-rate surgeon, and I do not 

think it at all unlikely that his life maybe saved." 

" It would be much better for everybody if he 

were to die !" said Margaret. 

*' Oh, Margaret, you must not talk so ! It seems 
like murder to wish that another person may die J. 

Besides, I am not sure, I don't understand the 

matter but he said something about his death 

not making any difference to us. Perhaps he may 
have sold or in some way made away with his 
right to the property." 
" Good heavens, Kate ! Could he do that ? " 
" I don't know, I am very ignorant of all such 
matters, certainly he did say that his death would 
make no difference; and I understood him to 
allude to the inheritance of the estates," 

K 2 
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" It is very very dreadful, and I decldxe " 

"What were you going to say?" asked Kate, 
for Margaret broke off her sentence in the middle. 

" Never mind ! I don't know what I was going 
to say. Its time to go to bed; and I want to 
thiok over the shocking news you have given me.** 

And Margaret as she spoke got up from her 
chair, and taking up her candlestick from Kate's 
toilet-table, turned to go to her own room. 

*' When do you think you are likely to hear the 
residt of the visit of this doctor you have sent to 
our cousin?" she asked, as she was leaving the 
room. 

"I hoped I might have heard to night. To- 
morrow morning no doubt I shall get a message,*' 
replied Kate. 

"Of course you will tell me directly." 

"Of course. But oh, Margaret dear, do not let 
your heart wish for the death of this unfortunate 
man !" 

" It seems to me that we are the imfortunat<3s 
rather! Good night We shall probably know 
something in the morning." 

"Good night, dear! And oh, Margaret, do 
think over the absolute necessity of avoiding any 
proposal, while all remains in doubt and we are 
bound to secrecy, and of refusing it if unfortunately 
it should come !" 

" Yes ! I wiU think of it. Good night !" 
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And so the sisters parted for the night ; and no 
doubt Margaret did meditate long and deeply^ 
\^hile probably some not unpardonable tears wetted 
her pillow, on the important tidings that had been 
communicated to her. But it may be surmised 
that her night thoughts did not tend exactly in 
the direction Kate woidd have wished. Indeed 
certain glimpses into the interior of Margaret's 
heart and mind, which had been afforded to Kate 
by some passages of the above conversation, had 
been the second painful shock her mind had 
tmdergone that day. She felt that there were 
many points, and indeed whole ranges of subjects, 
on which there was neither sympathy nor possi- 
bility of agreement between them. But she was 
still unaware of the wide divergence of feeling 
and opinion, and of the amount of difference in 
the course of action which this might lead to, in 
the important circumstances now before them. 
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CHAPTEE XXIV. 



THE LINDISFARN STONK 



As Kate was going across the hall into the break- 
fast-room, with more of heavy care on her brow 
and trouble in her heart than she had ever known 
a short day or two ago, the following note from 
Sillmouth, which had been brought up by a mes- 
senger early that morning, was put into her hand. 
It was from Dr. Blakistry, and ran thus : 

" My dear Miss Lindisfarn, 

" Mrs Pendleton — ^your old nurse, as she tells 
me, and a very decent sort- of woman though a 
smuggler's wife — ^has requested that before leaving 
her house I would write to you my report of the 
patient I have just been visiting. I am happy to 
tell you — though I trust, my dear young lady 
(and you will forgive an old man for saying so 
much) I trust and suppose, that you have no 
interest in him beyond that of simple humanity — 
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that he is likely to do well and recover. He 
fancied that he was dying ; the result of great loss 
of blood and consequent weakness and depression, 
and of the shock to the nervous system. With 
due care, and a common amount of prudence, he 
will I doubt not be back again in La belle France 
in a month's time, and will, I hope, stay there; 
for though I saw enough to make it evident to me, 
that he does not belong to the same class of life 
as the men with whom he has been associating, I 
did not see anything to lead me to think the 
gentleman an acquisition to Sillshire. 
" Believe me, my dear Miss Lindisfarn, 

"Very faithfully yours, 

"James Blakistry." 

Kate hurried upstairs again to show the note to 
Margaret, who had not yet left her room. 

"So that chance is gone!" said Margaret, in 
much depression of spirits, and looking as if she 
had passed a sleepless night. 

" Oh, Margaret ! we ought to be thankful that 
the temptation to wish for this poor cousin's death 
has been removed from us." 

" You see what the doctor says. He does not 
seem to have been prepossessed in his favour by 
any means." 

"But, Margaret, another part of the note is 
most important to us. Do you observe Dr. 
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Blakistry says that he may get well enoTigh to 
return to France in a month ? It will be a whole 
month, therefore before we are at liberty to tell 
the fact which will make our own position known 
to everybody. This is very, very hard It is 
dreadful!" 

" Yes ! it will be a month," said Margaret, with 
a thoughtftd rather than with a distressed expres- 
sion of face ; " before we are at liberty to make it 
known that we are portionless ! A month is a 
long time." 

"Dreadful! It makes me almost desperate to 
think of it ! How will it be possible to avoid 



" To avoid what ?" said Margaret, pettishly. 

" What I was talking to you of last night, you 
know, dear !" said Kate ; while a misgiving as to 
her sister's feelings and ideas upon the subject, 
almost as painftd to her as any of the many pain- 
ful phases of the situation, came across her mind. 

"Do you know, Katey dear," returned Margaret, 
" it seems to me that we must each of us manage 
our matters in the miserably unfortunate circum- 
stances which have fallen upon us, according to 
her own light ; on one thing you may rely ; — ^and 
it seems to me that it is all you ought to ask of 
me ; — I will faithfully keep my promise to you. 
You may be sure that the secret is safe with me. 
I shall not mention the fact of our cousin Julian's 
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existence to a single soul, till you tell me I am 
free to do so 1" 

" Of course I know that you will keep your 
promise. But, Margaret dear, that is not the 
point I am anxious about. You know that is not 
it !" 

" Well, as to the rest, I must say it seems to me 
that the best plan would be for us not to interfere 
with each other. The two cases, you must re- 
member, are widely different. Captain Ellingham 
—I presume it is for him that you are so despe- 
rately alarmed — ^is a poor man. Lady Famleigh, 
you know, very properly told us so when she first 
brought him here. Whether she would not have 
done better and acted a more friendly part under 
the circumstances to have abstained from bringing 
him here at all, is another matter. I, at all events, 
have no reason to complain of her imprudence in 
doing so ! But Mr. Falconer — ^for I won't pretend 
not to imderstand that you are thinking of him, 
in your sermons to me — Mr. Falconer is not a poor 
man — ^very far from it ! And that makes such a 
difference as to change entirely all the considera- 
tions that ought to govern one's conduct in the 
matter." 

"But oh, Margaret, you would not have him 
propose to you, thinking you an heiress, to find 
out his mistake afterwards ? It would be impos- 
jBible for you to accept him imder such circum- 
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stances. It would be dishoncniring to you, and to 
all of lis !" 

" You go upon the supposition, Kate, that Mr. 
Falconer is as mercenary as " 

Kate gave a start that was almost a bound; 
and there was a something in the glance of her 
eye that Margaret had never seen there before, 
and that probably had never been there before ; — 
a something that warned her to stop short in what 
she was saying ; and to continue : 

" That is, I don't mean to express any 

opinion of anybody else ; I only mean that you 
argue — ^you must admit you do — upon the suppo- 
sition that Falconer is actuated by mercenary 
motives in his attentions to me. Now I don't 
think that is fair, or charitable, or delicate. I 
entirely refuse to believe anything of the kind. 
It woidd have been impossible for me to have 
listened to him for an instant otherwise. For my 
own heart revolts so instinctively from any mixing 
of worldly considerations with matters that should 
be regulated by the purest impulses of the affec- 
tions only, the whole of my nature rebels so 
strongly against the shopkeeping spirit in which, 
as I have always heard, such things are regarded 
in England, that I cannot submit to be guided by 
any maxims drawn from such notions." 

" That seems all very right," said Kate, sadly, 
and somewhat mystified by the grandiloquent 
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^^ntimentalities of Margaret's oration, delivered 
"v^^ith a tone and manner which would have com- 
IC>^lled Madame de Eenneville to have clasped her 
ixastantly to her bosom, if she could have heard it, 

— —"but yet," she added, timidly, 

"There is the beU !" interrupted Margaret, glad 

'fco avoid what she knew Kate was going to say, 

just as well, or perhaps more clearly than Kate 

linew it herself; "we must make haste down; or 

Av^e shall be late, and Papa will be angry." 

" Yes, we must go !" said Kate, ruefully ; " and 
mind, dear, we must keep the best countenance 
we can. It is very difficult to have trouble at 
heart, and not show it in one's face !" 

" I daresay it is at first, to those who have not 
had the advantage of the best education," said 
Margaret, "but Madame de EenneviUe always 
insisted on the necessity of being able to do so, to 
z, jeune personne bien dev^e" 

Kate did not say "Hang Madame de Eenne- 
ville," or any feminine equivalent for that mas- 
culine mode of relieving the feelings ; and I do 
not know that I have any stronger evidence of 
the angelic sweetness of her disposition to lay 
before the reader. 

So the two girls went down to breakfast ; and 
Kate had to stand a fire of questions from her father 
about the wounded stranger; and declarations 
that he shoidd be obliged at last to forbid her 
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visiting Deep Creek Cottage, for that that fellow 
Pendleton would end by making the county too 
hot to -hold him ; and that if he did it would be a 
good riddance for Winifred; that things were 
coming to a pass which would make it absolutely 
necessary for the gentlemen of the county to set 
their faces more decidedly against smuggling, &c., 
&c. ; most of which the jolly old gentleman had said 
from time to time for the last twenty years, and 
notwithstanding which, his fine old florid benevo- 
lence-beaming face, with its adornment of silver 
locks, remained set much as it ever had been and 
was likely to continue set, as long as he was lord 
of Lindisfam. 

"Any commands, ladies?'' said Mr. Mat, as 
they were leaving the breakfast-table. " What is 
it to be this morning. Miss Kate, a galop over the 
common to Weston ? I think you seem to want 
one, you look as if this SiUmouth business had 
fretted you." 

" No, thank you, Mr. Mat. Birdie has done her 
twenty miles yesterday and the day before. I 
think I shall have one of my rambles in the 
woods this morning." 

" And I was going to try if I could coax Mr. 
Mat to drive me over to Silverton. I promised 
Aunt Sempronia that I would pay her a visit." 

" Of course I'm ready. Miss Margaret," said Mr. 
Mat, with not the best grace in the world; " but if 
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another day would do as weU, there is a matter I 
wanted to see to at Fanner Nixon's at Four-tree 
HoUow " 

"Come now, Mr. Mat/' returned Margaret, 
utterly throwing away upon the savage a glance 
Avhich she deemed, and which ought to have been, 
irresistible; "you forgot all about Farmer Nixon 
and Four-tree HoUow, when it was a question of 
riding with Kate." 

"Ah, but Miss Kate, you see," returned Mr. 
Mat, pausing when he had got thus far, and 
scratching his black scrubbing-bush of a head 
"with the end of one fore-finger, while he looked at 
Margaret with a navvet4 utterly unconscious of 
any offence in what he was saying, pointing at 
the same time with his tiiumb towards the door 
by which Kate had left the room ; " Miss Kate, 

you see is Miss Kate; and there is not 

another such between tiiis and London!" 

Never had Madjane de Eenneville's golden rule 
respecting the advantages of the Volto sHoUo, 
pensieri stretti, to a jemie persorme bien 4l6v4e been 
more necessary to her pupil, than while she re- 
plied with a smile of undiminished sweetness: 

" Oh! I know I must not pretend to rival Kate 
in your affections, Mr. Mat " 

" Nay, Miss Margaret," replied the untameable 
savage, shaking his head ; " there's not the lass, 
nor the lad either, above ground, who can do that ; 
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for I do love her better than all the world ! 

But if you have promised her ladyship in the 
Close " 

"Yes, indeed, Mr. Mat; I know my Aunt is 
expecting me," replied Margaret, who during the 
past winter had followed up the good impression 
she had. made in the Close at her first visit, and 
had made many visits to Silverton in consequence. 
Indeed she had in that manner found the means 
of doing a considerable portion of the flirtation 
with Fred Falconer, which had been requisite for 
the advancing of matters between them to the 
point at which we found them, when making the 
survey for our carte de tendre in the present 
Spring. It was true, therefore, in a certain sense, 
for Margaret to say that her aunt was expecting 
her, in as much as she certainly expected to see 
her in the Close again ere long. But it was not 
true that any special arrangement had been made 
for Margaret to come to SUverton on that day. 

"WeU then," said Mr. Mat, in reply to 
Margaret's declaration to that effect; "of course 
I'll drive you over. I suppose I had better order 
the gig round at once ?" 

" I heard you asking Mr. Mat to drive you over 
to Silverton," said Kate, who was putting on her 
walking things when Margaret came up-stairs to 
prepare for her visit to Silverton; "I should 
hardly have wished, I think, in your place, to 
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o there to-day, if I could have avoided it. Of 
oiirse you will take care to say no word that 
^>aght lead to the discovery of our secret. It will 
^^ best to say nothing about the smuggling, or the 
bounded man, or the fight, or anything about 
t^ Neither my Uncle no Aunt Sempronia wiU in 
'Xl probability have heard a word of it." 
" I will take care," said Margaret. 
"And Margaret, dearest," added Kate, looking 
Earnestly and beseechingly at her sister; "of 
bourse it wiU be wise under the circumstances 
:io avoid any chance of seeing Fred Falconer!" 

" I never seek to see him," replied Margaret, 
with a toss of her head; "how can you suppose 
that I should do such a thing ? " 

"I don't suppose you do. Sissy dear; but I 
think, that as things are, it would be prudent 
to seek, all you possibly can, not to see him. 
Think how you would be distressed if...*.. if he 
were to say anything, you know ! " 

"I know what I am about, Kate!" said the 
jeune person/ne Hen ^lev^e, who did such credit 
to her Parisian training. 

Pretty much depends, as Dick Wyvill the 
groom had justly remarked, on "the manner in 
which they are broke." 

So Kate went out for her solitary ramble among 
the woods above the house, and Margaret got into 
the gig with Mr. Mat for her drive to Silverton. 
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The former directed her steps in the same direc- 
tion as she had done on the afternoon previous to 
the great storm, during which the Saucy Sally had 
escaped from the Petrel Now, as then, she 
gradually climbed the hill by the zig-zagging 
wood paths, till she reached the naked rock 
jutting out from the soil composed of slaty d4lris 
and vegetable mould, the remains of many a 
generation of oaks, that formed the topmost height 
of lindisfarn brow. Upon the former occasion 
she had gone thither with the intentional purpose 
of looking out at the signs of the weather. Now 
it was an in-look into her own heart that mainly 
interested her, and for the sake of which she had 
come out for a solitary ramble in the woods ; and 
she wandered up to the summit of the brow, 
careless of the direction she was taking. 

The huge limestone mass, which formed the 
lindisfarn stone, as it was called par excellence, 
rose out of the earth by a gradual and moss-grown 
slope on the side looking away from Lindisfarn 
house, from the gently swelling wooded hill that 
sloped down to lindisfarn brook, from Silverton, 
and from the coast The other side, which looked 
towards aU these places, formed, on the contrary, a 
precipitous little cliff in miniature, some fifteen or 
twenty feet in height. And the ground in front of 
it feU away at its foot in a steep declivity for 
a further height of another twenty feet or so, at 
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the bottom of which grew the nearest trees. So 
that a person on the top of the lindisfam stone 
was on a vantage ground which enabled him to 
look over the thick forest, and to command a 
charming view of all the falling ground, and of 
the opposite side of the Lindisfam brook valley up 
to the old tower of Silverton castle, which could 
just be seen over the crest of the opposite hill. 

Kate climbed to the top of the stone, as she had 
done on many a former occasion, but never with so 
heavy and care-laden a heart before; and sat 
ierself down near the edge of it, facing the 
precipitous side and the well-known view over the 
woods and fields, which were to be hers no more. 

The lord of Lindisfam was monarch of nearly 
all that he surveyed from the top of the Lindis- 
fam stone; and the spot was one eminently 
calculated to suggest ideas connected with terri- 
torial proprietorship. But Kate had come thither 
with no leaning towards any such thoughts in her 
head. Her heart was full of troubles, which 
though taking their rise from the same source, 
pressed upon her immediately under a different 
aspect 

Oh that she could hide herself, bury herself, 
lock herself up for the next month to come! 
There, on the solitary Lindisfam stone, she was 
safe for the passing hour. Would that it were 
possible to remain there ; where at least for the 
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nonce she wbs secure from the dreaded danger 
of that pursuit, which had so often been — and she 
blushed as the confession passed through her 
mind — a source of happiness to her ! 

She had been sitting thus for some time, letting 
the minutes heap themselves up into hours, while 
she mused at one moment on a whole brainfal of 
minute little projects for avoiding all chance of 
any such interview with Captain EUingham as 
might give him an opportunity for sajdng 1;he 
words she now so dreaded to hear; and then 
again on the manner in which it would behove 
her to comport herself and on the words she 
would have to say, if that terrible misfortune, 
despite aU her efforts to avoid it, should befaU her. 
She tried to figure forth to herself the scene as it 
would take place, to imagine the words which 
he might be supposed to say, and those in which 
she would be compelled by cruel fate — ah, how 
cruel I — ^to answer him. And as she placed it all 
on the stage of her imagination, she rehearsed 
accurately enough at least one portion of the rSle, 
as she would in all probability play it ; — ^for she 
wept bitterly. 

Presently she was startled by the sound of 
voices among the trees beneath her, just within 
the edge of the forest, where it encircled the clear 
space occupied by the Lindisfam stone ; and 
listening with head erect and bated breath, like 
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a hare startled on her form, was able in the next 
minute to distinguish those of Captain EUingham 
and old Brian Wyvill the pensioned ex-gamekeeper. 

" There be the lindisfam stoan, zur 1" she heard 
the latter say; "that be the highest ground in 
aU the lindisfam land ; and vrom the tep o' that 
stoan you may zee a'most all the estate. 'Tis a bew- 
tiful zeat to zet on ; and Miss Kate comes ep here 
time and again. I zems we shall vind her here now." 

And in the next minute the speaker, emerging 
with his companion from the edge of the wood, 
espied her on the top of the rock above them. 

"There she be zure enough, Capten! Please, 
Miss Kate, Capten kem up to the Chase awanting 
vor tu speak tu ee, and as yew wos not tu house, 
I told un, I thot a cou'd vind ee; zo we kem up 
the vorest together." 

" It's a true, full, and particular account. Miss 
lindisfam. I did come up to the Chase on 
purpose to speak to you, and was very unwilling 
to return and leave my errand imsaid, and so 
ventured by the help of old Brian to start on an 
exploring cruise in search of you. May I scale 
your fortress ?" 

"If you can find the way to do so,'' replied 
Kate, striving to speak in her usual light-hearted 
tone, and hoping that he might lose some little 
time in finding the side by which the stone is 
accessible, and so give her a few moments to collect 
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herself and dry her eyes. She strove hard to 
speak gaily, but there was a tremor in her voice, 
for her heart was beating as though it would force 
its way out from her bosom. For a moment she 
clung to an absurd hope that old Brian Wyvill 
would remain, and make any tete-d-tete conversa- 
tion impossible; but in the next, she heard him 
teU Captain EUingham that he *' med walk ep tu 
the tep ev the stoan on tother zide ev it," and saw 
him turn to go down the hill. 

EUingham little thought, when he talked play- 
fully of scaling her fortress, how nearly the words 
represented the true state of the case, and how 
much she would have given to have made it 
absolutely inaccessible to him. 

She had little doubt that the misfortune she 
had so much dreaded had fallen upon her already. 
If she had not been in such a nervous agony of 
fear lest EUingham should propose to her under 
the present circumstances, she probably would 
not have felt so certain that it was coming. As 
it was, she had little doubt of it; and the 
fear of the bitter, bitter draught that was nearly 
at her Hps, was so great as to suggest a mad and 
momentary thought of the possibiUty of escape 
from it by throwing herself off the rock from the 
front of it before her lover could reach the top 
of it from behind. 

Her lover! Yes. Kate did not pretend to her- 
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self to have any doubt about it. There stands the 
account of her conversation with Ellingham on 
the occasion of her attempt at bribery and cor- 
ruption, fairly reported in a previous chapter. 
One does not find anything like love-making in 
it ! Lydia Languish could not scent the faintest 
odour of " la belle passion'* in any part of the con- 
versation. The combined ingenuity of Dodson 
and Fogg could not have extracted from it the 
faintest indication of a compromising intention. 
Yet it was after that conversation that Ellingham 
had felt as if he were walking on air, and had 
gone off in the gig triumphant and rejoicing. 
It was when she went up to her room to prepare 
for her ride to Sillmouth, to carry the tidings of 
his utter refusal to comply with her wishes, that 
Kate had first felt the delicious certainty that 
he was hers, and hers only, for ever. 

Strange ! How poor imperfectly articulate half- 
dumb lovers do get to understand each other in 
some way, certainly deserves an. enlightened 
naturalists attention. The ants, too, how curious 
is the way in which they evidently communicate 
intelligence, often of a complicated character to 
one another, apparently also in their case by the 
appropinquation of noses! I suppose, however, 
that the ants have expressive eyes. Otherwise I 
have no conception how they manage their con- 
fabulations. 
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Putting out of the question, however, the whole 
of that intensely interesting subject on which poor 
Kate so dreaded to hear EUingham enter, there 
were topics enough on which it was very natural 
he might wish to speak to her. They had not 
met since that memorable conversation at the 
early breakfast-table. It was very intelligible 
that they should both wish to talk over the result 
of the events to which they were then looking for- 
ward. Nevertheless Kate felt sure that Elling- 
ham's present errand was not merely to talk 
of smugglers and smuggler hunting. She knew— 
why or how she knew, she could not teU — ^but she 
had not she slightest doubt that the misfortune, to 
the possibility of which she had been looking 
forward as the most terrible that could happen to 
her, had in reality fallen upon her. Nor did she 
doubt or waver for an instant in her decision as to 
the only answer that it was possible for her to 
make to the communication that awaited her. If 
only she could have told him the truth ! — ^not all 
the truth — not the undeniable truth that she 
loved him with a passion that paled all else in 
life, even as a sunbeam pales the dull glow of fire 
among the ashes on a hearth half burned out — ^not 
tliis, but simply the truth respecting the vanishing 
of her worldly wealth ! Far, far better, infinitely 
better would it have been if that truth could have 
been made known to him, before he had set forth 
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on the errand that had now brought him to the 
Lindisfam stone! Failing this, it would have 
been an infinite relief to her to have been able to 
teU the truth now, and to attribute her rejection 
to its true motives. But to be obliged to answer 
him by an unmotived rejection — she, in her 
character of a wealthy heiress, to refuse her hand 
to the brave man, rich in honour, loyal truth, 
noble thoughts, and aU the treasures of a loving, 
honest, manly heart — to be compelled the while 
to hide with jealous care every word, every 
action, every glance, that might betray the secret 
of that yearning love, which seemed to be in- 
tensified by the pity she felt for the pang she 
was about to inflict ; to crush deep down in the 
recesses of the beating little heart, that was 
bounding in its prison-house with longing to pour 
itself and aU its thoughts and sorrows and 
troubles into his arms, every indication that she 
was not in truth the cold mamm on-worshipping 
wordling that she must necessarily appear to 
him ; — ^this was indeed a cruel, cruel fate ! 

In a minute or two more she heard Captain 
Ellingham coming up the sloping side of the 
rock behind her. She was seated, as has been 
said, on the verge of the other side, looking 
towards Silverton, with her back turned to the 
side from which he was approaching. Every foot- 
fall, as he stepped hurriedly across the nearly flat 
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top of the huge stone, seemed to strike a blow on 
her heart. She would have risen to meet him; 
but it was utterly impossible for her to do so. She 
sat gazing over the prospect of woods and distant 
fields as if she were fascinated and rooted to the 
spot, till she heard his voice by her side. 



END OF PART VHI. 
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CHAPTEE XXV. 

"TEARS FROM THE DEPTH OF SOME DIVINE 
DESPAIR !*' 

"Have you been able to forgive me yet, Miss 
lindisfam/* said the voice close behind and above 
her in very gentle accents, " for the brutality with 
which I refused aU your requests at the breakfast 
table the other morning V 

" Pray don't suppose, Captain EUingham, that I 
am not fuUy aware, that it is I, who need forgive- 
ness for having ventured to make a suggestion to 
you, which involved a breach of duty. If I had 
not been worked up to a state of desperation by 
the terrors of my old nurse, I should not have 
been guilty of the indiscretion/' said Kate. 

The reply was a natural one enough, and alto- 

. gether a sensible and proper one. Yet there was 

an xmdefinable something in the tone or maimer of 
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it, which rung unpleasantly on Ellingham's ear. 
It seemed to imply regret, that the incident should 
have occurred at all ; whereas he looked back to 
it with delight, and treasured up every word, and 
dwelt on every accent with ecstacy. There was a 
cold, dry, formal tone, too, in the accent with 
which she spoke, that smote his ear, and distressed 
him. It was the result of the arduous struggle, 
that was going on within her, poor girl ! to save 
herself from bursting into tears, and to find 
strength and sense to answer him calmly and 
coherently. 

" But you see how needless Mrs. Pendleton's 
terrors were ! If it were not that I am perfectly 
weU convinced that Miss Lindisfam's approbation 
would be accorded to performance and not to 
breach of duty, I might be tempted to take credit 
for having let the smuggler slip through my 
fingers intentionally in obedience to your wishes. 
The honest truth is that I tried aU I could to catch 
him, and he out-manoeuvred me !" 

" I suppose it does not involve a very serious 
breach of the revenue laws to be glad that the 
matter ended as it did," said Kate, feeling a little 
more tranquil, as a faint hope came to her, that 
perhaps after all Ellingham's present purpose was 
only to speak of the affair with the Saucy Sally!' 

" For you, at all events, Miss lindisfarn, it is, I ^ 
conceive, perfectly lawful to rejoice in the dis- 
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comforture of the Petrel ; but in my case it is not 
only the revenue laws, but a sailor's professional 
pride, that stands in the way of my being heartily 
glad of the Saucy Sally's escape. It was a superb 
feat of seamanship that that feUow Pendleton 
performed that night ; and an admirable boat the 
Saucy Sally must be." 

"I have heard she is a very first-rate sailor,'* 
replied Kate. 

" First-rate indeed. But what a pity it is that 
such a seaman as that man must be, should be on 
the wrong side, and break the law instead of 
serving his country. There's one thing at all 
events may be said for high custom duties, and 
the smuggling that arises from them ; — ^no honest 
trade ever did or will breed such seamen as 
smuggling does. I wish jo\xr proUg4 Miss lindis- 
fam, could be persuaded to give it up. I shall 
surely catch him one of these days, or nights 
rather — or if not I, some other fellow on our 
side." 

"Yes! I wish he would give it up, for poor 
Winifred's sake," said Kate. 

All this time EUingham had been standing by 
her side, as she sat in that position she had first 
taken on the rock. He was by her side, but some- 
what behind her ; and she, though she had turned 
her head a little towards him in speaking, had 
hardly raised her eyes to his face. He had begun 
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the conversation in the most natural manner, by- 
speaking on the subject which was of course one 
of interest to both of them ; but he was now at a 
loss how to get from it to the real object of his 
visit. But he had came up to lindisfam that day, 
and had pursued the chase up to Lindisfam Brow, 
quite determined to do the deed he had, not 
without very considerable difficulty, made up his 
mind to do, before he returned. Captain EUingham 
was not the sort of man to leave imdone that 
which he had determined to do. He had made up 
his mind to do it, I say, not without some diffi- 
culty, and after a good deal of consideration and 
hesitation. Perhaps he would not have done so at 
all, without the aid, comfort and counsel of Lady 
Farnleigh. There is no means of knowing exactly 
what may have passed between them on the sub- 
ject. But in all probability Lady Farnleigh, from 
the first, intended that her two favourites should 
make a match of it ; and there can be little doubt 
that it was due to her representations and advice 
that the poor Eevenue officer eventually deter- 
mined to venture on offering to an heiress of two 
thousand a-year. Having made up his mind to do 
so, and having fixed on the present day and hour 
for accomplishing the purpose, difficult or not 
difficult, he meant now to do it. 

" Yes ! I wish he would give it up for poor 
Winifred's sake," Kate had said in reply to his 
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last remark, uttering the words in a more simple 
and natural tone than she had used before. 

" Mrs. Pendleton was a great favourite with you 
all at the Chase, I believe," said EUingham, 
advancing a step as he spoke and sitting down 
on the rock by her side. 

The movement revived all Kate's worst sus- 
picions and terrors. She would have risen from 
her seat, and at once commenced her walk back 
to the house, so as to have limited the time at his 
disposition to a few minutes only. But she felt 
her limbs trembling so, that she did not dare to 
make the attempt, and remained as if chained to 
the rock, with her eyes fixed unconsciously and 
unmeaningly on the little black square on the 
horizon representing the ruined keep of Silverton 
Castle. 

"A favourite with you all, was she not?" 
repeated EUingham. 

" Yes, we had aU a great regard for her," said Kate, 
still apparently absorbed in the contemplation of 
the distant view of Silverton Castle keep. 

"And it was for her sake, doubtless, that you 
were led to feel an interest in the fate of that bold 
smuggler and very excellent seaman, her husband." 

" Of course, naturally. Poor woman ! She was 
in a state of great anxiety and distress." 

"Of course. Her whole life must be one of 
anxiety." 
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" It was a source of much trouble and regret to 

us, when she married though her husband was 

not a smuggler then." 

"Did you object then, as her friends and pro- 
tectors, to her marrying a sailor ?" 

" Oh no ! But there were then reasons for 
thinking that he was not a very steady man. I 
was too young at the time to understand much 
about it. But I know that my father and 
Mr. Mat were not altogether satisfied with Pen- 
dleton's previous history." 

"You would not have objected, then, to the 
marriage m'erely on the ground of the man's being 
a sailor ?" 

" Oh dear no V said Kate quite unsuspiciously ; 
" if we could only have felt well assured that he 
would have continued steadily to follow his busi- 
ness as a boat-owner and fisherman, as he was 
when poor Winny married him, we should have 
been perfectly well contented." 

"Did it ever occur to you Miss lindisfam, 
when thinking of the lot of your favourite nurse, 
to judge of her chances of happiness by putting 
the case to yourself? Did you ever ask yourself 
whether you could have been content to take for 
your partner in life, one whose vocation called 
him to pass much of his life on the ocean ?" 

" Is it likely," replied Kate, whose heart began 
here again to beat with painful violence and 
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rapidity; ''is it likely, do you think, that any 
such idea would present itself to a little girl of 
twelve years old ?" 

And no sooner were the words out of her mouth, 
than she could have bitten off her tongue for 
speaking them ; for it flashed into her mind, that 
they might seem to imply that at her present more 
mature period of life, such a consideration might 
have occurred to her. It was, however, im- 
possible to recall them; and Captain Ellingham 
proceeded hurriedly. 

"But since that time the sight of poor Mrs. 
Pendleton's troubles may have suggested such a 
thought to you." 

"Her troubles have arisen," returned Kate, fenc- 
ing, and, as she used the simple truth for the 
purpose, fencing very unskilfully, " not from being 
the wife of a sailor, but from being the wife of a 
smuggler." 

And again, as soon as the words were past re- 
call, she was horrified by the sudden thought, that 
they might seem to encourage the idea which 
she was anxious to discourage by every possible 
means. 

" The thought was never suggested to you, then, 
Miss lindisfam, whether or no you could yourself 
1)6 ever induced to accept the love of a sailor?" 
said EUingham, with a momentary glance into 
her eyes that would have said aU he had to say 
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to the most obtuse of Eve's daughters, even if 
she had been previously wholly unsuspicious of 
his intent, and not without a little tremor in his 
voice. 

Here it was then! The dreaded moment was 
come ! What — ^what was she to reply ? Stave 
off the evil yet a moment longer by refusing to 
imderstand him ? She hated herself for the 
cowardly evasion ; but adopted it in the extremity 
of her distress and embarrassment. 

" Girls, I fancy, rarely trouble their heads with 
speculations having reference to such matters, and 
on cases that do not seem to have any probability 
to commend them to their notice," she said, turn- 
ing her face more away from him as she spoke, in 
a manner that immistakably indicated the annoy- 
ance she was suffering. 

" Oh, Miss Lindisfarn, has no probability of 
such a question being asked of you, ever com- 
mended itself to your notice ? Have you not 
seen But it is contemptible of me to em- 
barrass you thus by cowardly shrinking from the 
subject, on which I came here purposely to speak. 
Miss lindisfarn," he went on with a sort of 
hurried desperation, " I came to the Chase this 
day, and I took the liberty of following you 
hither, for the purpose of asking you to be my 
wife. I say nothing about the entirety of my 
happiness being dependent on your reply ; — it is 
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3f course that it should be so. A man must be- 
a wretch indeed, that could address you, as I am 
daring to do, were it otherwise. I think you 
must know that I love you well. Not that any 
such knowledge can give me the slightest right 
to presuppose your answer. But it makes it 
needless for me to try to teU you how much, how 
entirely, you have become aU in aU to me. I am 
not a young man. Most men have loved more 
than once before they have reached my years. 
But it is the first-fruit of my heart that I am 
oflfering yoxL My life has not been a prosperous 
or a very happy one. My path through the 
world has always been on the shady side of the 
waU! And the fact that it has been so makes 
my- presumption in asking for the sunshine of 
your love seem the greater to me. I ask you to 
smile on a man, who has had few smUes from 
anyone. I ask you to take a pale and colourless 
life, with nothing in it save the one stem presence 
of Duty, with nothing of present brightness and 
little of future hope, and transfigure it with the 
sunshine and warmth and glory of your love! 
That is all I ask ; and I proffer nothing in return 

save nothing at aU ; I have nothing to proffer. 

What is my love to one who has love and admir- 
ation from everybody everybody, from her 

cradle upwards !" 

All this had been poured out with passionate 

VOL. II. M 
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rapidity and vehemence, while Kate kept her face 
steadily turned away from him towards the distant^ 
horizon. He might have supposed that no wori 
of aU he had said had reached her ear, so motion- 
less and utterly voiceless she remained ! But 
though she had commanded herself sufficiently 
to allow no sound to escape her lips, her power 
of self-control had been limited to the eflforfc 
needed for that. The silent tears were streaming 
from her eyes; and she feared even to raise her 
hand to her face to dry them, lest the motion 
should betray her agitation. 

He had paused a moment or two, but no sound 
of answer came. 

" Is there no hope for me ?" he asked, in a 
tremulous voice ; " must the future be a yet more 
cheerless and hopeless blank to me than the 
past? Miss lindisfam, is there no hope for 
me?" 

Still there came no word, and her face was 
turned away so that he could not see it. But 
she shook her head* with a slow, sad motion, 
which very plainly expressed a reply in the 
negative to the question that had been asked 
her. 

" Gracious Heaven ! Is that my answer ? Do 
I understand you aright ? Miss Lindisfarn !" he 
continued, in a vpice tremulous with the agony 
of his mind, the tones of which were well calcu- 
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lated to make their way to a tougher heart 
than that of her on whose ear they fell, " Miss 
Lindisfam ! Is that your sole answer ? Have 
yon no word for me ?" 

But still no other answer came, than a repeti- 
tion of the same slow and sad shaking of the 
head. 

"Then God help me! My life is done!" he 
exclaimed, in a tone of utter despair ; " I ought 
not to have set my all on so desperate a cast! 
Miss Lindisfam, I ought, perhaps, to say that 1 
have not been unaware of the very wide distance 
placed between us in respect to the goods of 
fortune. But I have not cared to touch on that 
head, because I am quite sure that your decision 
on my fate, be it what it might, would not turn 
on that consideration " 

Here Kate's agitation became such that her 
shoulders, which were turned towards him, and 
her whole person, were visibly shaken by it ; and 
with a great gasping sob there burst from her, as 
if it had forced itself from her heart against her 
wUl, the exclamation, " God bless you. Captain 
Ellingham, for that word !" and then the pent up 
agony could be held in no longer, and she burst 
into a storm of sobs and tears, so violent as to 
be wholly beyond her power to control it. 

Ellingham was so utterly unprepared for any 
such manifestation of feeling, so completely 

M 2 
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amazed and thunderstruck, that he did not at 
the moment accurately apply her words to the 
phrase of his that called them forth. 

" Gracious Heaven ! Miss lindisfam what have 
I done ? What have I said ? Why are you so 
distressed ? It is for me to bear, as God shall give 
me strength, the blow that has fallen on me. I 
have no right, and. Heaven knows, no wish, to 
distress you thus." 

Still the convulsive sobbing continued despite 
her utmost efforts to recover control over herseK 
EUingham was utterly at a loss what interpre- 
tation to put upon her extreme agitation. After 
another short pause, he said again : 

" At all events there must be no misunderstand- 
ing between us. The matter at stake is to me too 
tremendously vital. Is it your deliberate purpose, 
Miss Lindisfam, to communicate to me in answer 
to my question, that there is no hope for me ?" 

She shook her head amid continued weeping, and 
sobbed out the words, " No hope ! No hope !" 

"No hope, either now or in the future! If 
there is any, oh. Miss Lindisfam, give me the 
benefit of it, in pity." 

And again the only reply was the same saJ 
shaking of the head, and the words, "None, 
none 1" 

" And it is your own decision that you give me, 
not that of any other person?" urged EUingham; 
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still at a loss to conceive any explanation of her 
extraordinary emotion. 

She bowed her head once, looking up at him 
with streaming eyes ; — ^for he had risen from his 
seat on the rock, and was now standing in front 
of her. 

"Your own unbiassed decision ?" he reiterated. 

" It is my own decision. Nobody has prompted 
it. Nobody knows anything about it." 

" And there is no hope for me, that time may 
produce any change in my favour ? No hope that 
I may be able to win your affection in return for 

not a lightly felt, or lightly given love, Miss 

Lindisfarn ?" 

"Oh! pray leave me, Captain Ellingham. I 
cannot say anything other than I have said. 1 
cannot ! Please leave me !" 

"But how can I leave you here in the state 
of agitation in which you appear to be. Miss 
Lindisfarn?" 

"Never mind! It is very foolish of me. But 
please leave me to myself. I shall recover my... 
...myseK in a few minutes! It was the surprise 

and my great sorrow at being obliged to 

pain you, Captain EUingham. But but I 

cannot do otherwise; you wiU perhaps no! 

I was only going to say that that it must 

be as I have said !" 

"And I must leave you thus ?" 
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"Yes, please, Captain Ellingham ! I shall be 
better presently, and will then walk down to the 
house by myself." 

" Goodbye then. Miss lindisfam. I have been 
the victim of a great mistake, of a monstrous and 
blind self-delusion ! Forgive me for the annoyance 
I have caused you, and for the besotted pre- 
sumption, which led me to do it! Farewell, 
Miss Lindisfam, and may God bless you, now 
and for ever 1" 

" Farewell, Captain EUingham ! God bless you, 
too ! I pray it very earnestly. And think as little 
hardly of me as you can. FareweUl" 

" Think hardly. Miss Lindisfam ! I can put no 
interpretation on the manner in which you have 
received and rejected my suit. That some reason 
influences you, which you do not judge well to 
assign to me is, I think, evident. But be assured 
— ^be very well assured that I do not imagine, and 
never shall or can imagine, that that reason, be it 
what it may, is of a kind to shake the opinion, 

that you are all that my great love has believed 

you to be." 

And with those words he turned and left the 
top of the rock by the same way by which he had 
climbed it. 

Kate's tears gushed out afresh as he left her, 
sitting in the place from which she had not' 
moved, during the whole of the above conver- 
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sation ; and she looked out eagerly through them 
to catch sight of him, as he came round the base 
of the rock, on his way down the hill towards the 
house, and towards Silverton. 

But she was disappointed. For he did not come 
round the rock, nor descend by that side of the 
hiU ; and Kate, therefore, saw him no more. 
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CHAPTEE XXVI. 

" ANOTHER VEKY GOOD WAY." — ^MRS. GLASSE, pobsdm. 

It was not strictly true, as has been said, that 
Lady Sempronia expected a visit from her niece 
Margaret on that particular morning on which she 
induced the somewhat reluctant Mr. Mat to drive 
her over to Silverton. Yet it was quite true that 
the visit was expected, though not by Lady Sem- 
pronia. The gentle Margaret, however, had found 
the means during the past winter of making herself 
so acceptable to her aunt, that she was always 
glad to see her. And when upon this occasion she 
arrived from Lindisfam, as was usually the case, 
before the Canon had returned from the morning 
service at the Cathedral — (for Mr. Mat in the gig 
was not so long getting over the eight miles as 
Thomas Tibbs with the family carriage behind 
him) she found as cordial a welcome from her 
drab-coloured aunt, sitting alone in her drab- 
coloured drawing-room, as was compatible with 
the nature of the person and the locality. 
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Mr. Mat, it is to be understood, did not come 
in; but dropping Miss Margaret at her uncle's 
door, went away to his own afifairs ; for Mr. Mat 
entered Lady Sempronia's doors and her presence, 
to tell the truth, as rarely as Mens^ance would 
permit. Probably, after putting up the gig at the 
Lindisfam Arms, he strolled to the Cathedral and 
1 ounged in the nave till the Eev. Mr. Tliorbum, 
the Minor Canon, came out from service, and then 
adjourned with that musical dignitary to the house 
of little Peter Glenny, the organist. 

Margaret found her aunt a shade or two worse 
in spirits than usual. In truth, existence and 
the world in general had but a flavourless, drab- 
coloured, washed-out sort of appearance, as seen 
from the Lady Sempronia's point of view, it must 
be admitted. The low ceiling'd drab-coloured 
drawingroom, with its worn-out carpet, and pale- 
brown curtains, and faded fiimiture, had not on 
that March morning the cheerfulness due to the 
sunshine, and the beauty of the garden outside its 
windows, that it had when the reader first made 
acquaintance with it. The garden had, as yet, but 
httle beauty; the morning was raw and chilly, 
and it is impossible to conceive anything more 
suggestive of ascetic uncomfortableness than the 
miserable little bit of half extinguished fire, 
which, contained in some wretched contrivance 
for rendering the proper proportions of the grate 
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abortive, occupied the middle of Lady Sempronia's 
fireplace. She was sitting, when Margaret en- 
tered, in the centre of a large, deep, old-fashioned 
sofa, — one of that kind which show no por- 
tion of uncovered wood in any part of them; 
and was engaged in manufacturing out of balls of 
white bobbin a small square of network, destined 
to be pinned against the back of one of the drab- 
coloured armchairs, rather for the concealment of 
its dilapidations, than the protection of its mag- 
nificence. 

A litter of books upon the table, even if the 
inmate does not read them, suggests the possibility 
of doing so, and the idea of the companionship of 
other minds. A clock ticking audibly on the 
mantelpiece is not an incitement to uproarious 
gaiety, but it at least conveys an impression of 
homeliness and life. A cat on the hearthstone, 
again, is far better than the clock, and contributes 
much towards mitigating the horrors of such a 
position as that of the Lady Sempronia. But she 
had none of these alleviations, and as she sat there 
upright in the middle of the great sofa, placed at 
right angles to the almost empty grate, and oppo- 
site to the window looking in to the sunless and 
almost flowerless garden, in the midst of the 
tomb-like stillness of the colourless drawingroom, 
it is hardly surprising if the world in general pre- 
sented itself to her view as a vale of tears, and on 
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the whole as a melancholy mistake and failure. 
It is intelligible that under such circumstances 
the arrival of Miss Margaret should have been 
felt by her aunt to be a not unwelcome relief. 

Lady Sempronia had, moreover, a special trial 
to lament over on the morning in question. This, 
indeed, was generally the case ; but .on the present 
occasion it was a matter that had particularly tried 
her temper. 

" My position, you see, my dear," she remarked 
to her sympathising niece, after the usual con- 
dolences which constituted the Lady Sempronia's 
mode of greeting and welcoming, "is one of pe- 
culiar hardship and difficulty. Your uncle, with- 
out being quite far enough gone to be put under 
restraint, is nevertheless fully as incapable of 
managing his own affairs, or of conducting himself 
with ordinary propriety as most of those who 
are so." 

" It is a very vexatious position, dear Aunt !" 

" Ah, my dear ! If you only knew half of what 
I have to go through ! There was yesterday even- 
ing! I do assure you it was one of the most 
painful trials that could be inflicted upon a right- 
minded person !" 

"What was it. Aunt?" 

" Oh, my dear ! Such a scene ! so painful ! We 
had a few friends to dine with us; the Doctor's 
doing, as usual I know too well that our means 
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do not justify us in entering into such expenses. 
We might do so, of course, with perfect comfort 
and propriety even, if the money were not all 
flung away on the most futile absurdities. But, 
as I say to Dr. lindisfam, you cannot bum the 
candle at two ends at once. You cannot give 
dinners and print monographs, both." 

" That is very true, dear Aunt !" said Margaret, 
shaking her head sympathetically. 

"But the Doctor thinks differently," pursued 
the faded lady, with a deep sigh ; ''and he would 
have me invite people to dine here yesterday ; the 
Dean and Mrs. Barton, Dr. Blakistry, the Polstons 
from Sillmouth, and one or two others: quite 
enough to carry the story of what thiey saw all 
over the country." 

"What was it?" asked Margaret, with an 
awakening of real curiosity. 

" Oh, my dear ! We had all gone into the 
dining-room; the Dean took me, of course, and 
the rest came in as they chose ; for the Doctor 
was not there. He never will do anything like 
other people ! and generally when there are any 
people here he joins us in the dining-room. Well, 
my dear, dear Margaret! We were all in our 
places round the table. Sanders said the Doctor 
was coming, and was holding the door open for 
him. We all paused a minute, still standing to 
wait for him, when Oh, my dear child! I 
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shall never, never forget that moment 1 In walked 

your uncle I could see by the look of his eye 

in a minute that he had no more idea of where he 
was, or what he was doing than a stark staring 

Bedlamite up he walked to his place at the 

bottom of the table with the same sort of step he 
has you know when he is walking up the nave 

with his surplice on, and and down he 

went on his knees, and put his face into his soup- 
plate, as if it was his trencher-cap! Oh, Mar- 
garet ! I thought I should have dropped where I 
stood ! The Dean behaved very well ; but I saw 
Mrs. Barton give him a look across the table. 
Then we all sat down ; and I was in hopes that 
that would have recalled him to himself, and to 
some decent sense of the proprieties of the time 
and place. But not a bit of itl Presently he 
stood up, and looked round the table in a calm 
and dignified sort of way, as much as to ask why 
the service didn't begin. And that vulgar, coarse 
wretch. Minor Canon Thorbum, who was sitting 
near the bottom of the table, caUed out in his 
great chanting voice, ' Not a bit of it. Doctor ! I 
have chanted the service twice this day, and I'm 
not going to begin it again!" and that brought 
him to; 'Ah! bless my soul!' said he, 'dinner 
time ! so it is ! Thorbum and I make it straight 
between us. He thinks he is elsewhere, some- 
times, when he is in church, I think I am in 
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church when I ought to be eating my dinner!' 
And then there was a tittering all round. But 
what provokes me past bearing is that your Uncle 
takes all such things as coolly and calmly as if he 
were doing everything he ought to do ! He was 
not embarrassed, not he! He has no sense of 
shame !" 

" It is very sad," sighed Margaret ; " and, Aunt 
dear, talking of that, T think I had better go into 
the study, before Uncle comes home from the 
Cathedral, to put away a few of the remaining 
copies of the Memoir of the City Walls. He has 
given away several copies lately, and there are 
only a few left ; and if they run out altogether, he 
will be sure to reprint it. You know he never 
objects to my being among his books ; and I meant 
to hide a few copies of the Town Walls behind 
Grose's Antiquities. All the space behind Slaw- 
kingham's History of Sillshire is filled with a 
reserve store of the Monograph on the Horseshoe 
Arches at Parbury-in-the-Moor, which is particu- 
larly bad for him to give away because of the 
coloured plate at the beginning !" 

It will be perceived, that Margaret had not only 
acquired a perfect understanding of the home 
politics of Lady Sempronia's household, but had 
made herself very intelligently useful in forward- 
ing that much tried lady's views. When alone 
with her uncle, she had no scruple in pouring oil 
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on the fire of his antiquarian zeal to the utmost 
extent that her ignorance of everything connected 
^with the subject would allow. And when she 
found herself in the somewhat more difficult cir- 
cumstance of being present at any diifference of 
opinion between her uncle and aunt, she was wont 
to extricate herself from the difficulty by a mas- 
terly silence, dropping her silken lashes over her 
downcast eyes, with an expression that deplored 
the existence of a diifference, and permitted either 
party to feel how deeply she lamented the 
perversity and obstinacy of the other. 

" Do, my dear ! Go into the study. You have 
not above a quarter of an hour, before the service 
will be over. I am sure it is a comfort to have 
anyone in the house who so thoroughly under- 
stands all the trials I have to go through." 

So Margaret left her aunt to her knitting, or 
knotting, or netting, or whatever the proper term 
is to describe the fabrication of the reticulated 
fabric on which she was engaged, and betook her- 
self to her uncle's study. But having entered 
that sanctimi and carefully closed the door, and 
having taken at random some half-dozen volumes 
from the shelves and placed them on the floor, shf; 
appeared to be suddenly called away from her 
librarian-like avocation to other cares. First of 
all she tripped with a step that would hanlly have 
bent the grass-blades beneath it, had her tripping 
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been in a meadow, to the window — ^not that look- 
ing into the garden, but the opposite one at the other 
end of the room looking into the Close — and care- 
fully drawing aside as much of the muslin curtain 
which hung before it, as would enable her to peep 
out from the side of it, in a direction which com- 
manded the road leading towards the door of the 
Cathedral, she gazed for half a minute, and, 
apparently satisfied, dropped the curtain. Then 
holding back the folds of her pretty lilac sUk 
dress with both exquisitely gloved hands, she put 
out first one and then the other slender foot, cased 
in bronze coloured morocco bottines, the admirable 
fitting of which showed oJBF the arching of the 
instep to the greatest advantage. Both were sub- 
jected to a close scrutiny, and neither was found 
to be quite free from dust, while on the heel of 
one appeared a slight splash. So the pretty 
examiner darted across the room to a drawer under 
the shelves in one comer of the library, and sharply 
pulling it open, took from it a duster, which the 
Doctor kept there for the behoof of his books, and 
hastily set to work to repair the mischief her 
scrutiny had discovered. This happily accom- 
plished, she again returned to the window, and 
again satisfied herself that there was nobody yet 
coming across from the Cathedral. Just opposite 
to the door, and behind the lay figure, which has 
been mentioned in a former chapter as a device of 
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Dr. Liadisfam's for reminding him to take ofif his 
sxirpKce on returning from the choir, there was a 
small square toilet glass hung against the panelled 
"wall, intended for the Doctor's service in robing, 
"though ministering but little to the correctness of 
tis appearance by its hints. It was now however 
consulted by a more docile pupiL Having put all 
into perfect order at one extremity of her person, 
Margaret now gave her attention to the other. 
The edges of the dark bands of glossy hair on her 
brow had to be just a little retouched ; the ribbons 
of the pretty bonnet to be readjusted beneath the 
chin ; and the set of that chef-dCmuvre itself some- 
what modified. All this was done with a rapid 
and sure hand; the result was approved by one 
intent and searching but aU too transient glance ; 
— ^a second was devoted to an equally rapid dress- 
rehearsal of a small but exceedingly effective 
pantomime representation by the eyes themselves ; 
and then the charming performer flitted back to 
her post of observation at the comer of the 
window looking on the Close. 

Was ever such preparation made before by a 
dutiful niece for receiving an elderly uncle, and 
that uncle a Canon returning from morning ser- 
vice at his Cathedral ! 

In a very few minutes she dropped the muslin 
curtain from her fingers, as if it had suddenly 
burned her; a bright look of satisfaction came 
VOL. n. N 
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oyer her face, the blood mounted to hjer feir 
cheeks just sufficiently to tinge the cream-coloured 
satin of them with the delicate hue of a pale 
hedge-rose, and her eyes were lighted up with 
the brilliancy of animation, as she tripped back 
to the place in the bookshelves from which she 
had removed the volumes to the floor, and took 
one of the books in her hand. In the next 
minute the Doctor, having let himself in with 
his latchkey, opened the door of the study, and 
was heard saying : 

"Come in, come in, Mr. Falconer! I shall 
have much pleasure in showing you the volume. 
What, Margaret, you here ? Delighted to see 
you, my dear !" 

"I was at my old work among your books, you 
see. Uncle; but I did not intend to get caught 
playing the librarian by anyone but you. Mr. 
Mat was coming in this morning, so I begged a 
place in the gig." 

"And I little thought of the pleasure that was 
in store for me, when I walked with you across 
the Close, Doctor !" said Falconer. 

His eyes and Margaret's had already met, and 
exchanged intelligent greeting and congratulations 
on the success of the lie that each was telling. 

The unsuspicious Canon proceeded meanwhile 
to disrobe himself and robe his lay representative, 
or as the Eev. Minor Canon Thorbum (more 
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generally called, out of cimrch, Jack Thorbum,) 
used to say with ever new felicitousness on every 
occasion, turn him from a lay into a clerical 
figure ; while the two young people shook hands, 
with laughing, conscious eyes. 

" How good this is of you ; you certainly are 
the best as weU as the loveliest gkl that ever 
breathed ! Had you any difl&culty about the 
gig ?" whispered Falconer. 

"Yes, indeed I had ! That old bi^ute, Mr. Mat, 
after offering to ride with Kate, pretended to have 
business to do, when I asked him to drive me in ; 
and then told me in so many words, that I was 
mere dirt compared to her — ^the atrocious old 
savage ! I wouldn't have stooped to ask him, or 

be driven by him, if it had not been for " 

and her magnificent eyes said the rest far more 
eloquently than the most silver tongue could have 
done. 

"The old savage! And to think of your 

having exposed yourself to such annoyances " 

and Mr. Freddy also concluded his phrase by the 
same medium of communication, — creditably, yet 
not in the same style that Margaret did it. She 
certainly had the finest and most expressive eyes 
that ever were seen in a human head. They were 
so beautiful, so tender, so eloquent ! They could 
look anything — save honest. 

" And now, sir, that the object has been served, 

N 2 
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I do not mean to play librarian any longer. So 
you may put these horrid old books back in their 
places. I am afraid I have soiled my gloves with 
them as it is!" said Margaret, holding out the 
tips of her taper fingers for his inspection in a 
provocative manner that made it absolutely 
necessary for Freddy to assist in the process by 
subjecting each separate digit to manipulation 
and minute investigation. 

"What exquisite gloves! Paris, of course. 
Well, I do think there is nothing more beautiful 

in nature than a beautiful hand when one 

sees it to perfection," added Fred, as, after satis- 
fying himself that the books had done little or 
no mischief, he contemplated Margaret's hand, 
while the extreme tips of its fingers were sup- 
ported by the extreme tips of his. 

" Come, attend to your work ! Put the books 
back again into their places," said Margaret. 

" Can't we get away into the garden ?" whispered 
Falconer, as he did so. 

" He will drive us away in a minute," returned 
Margaret, in the same voice, " you'll see 1" 

"I think I have finished my task for to-day. 
Uncle," she continued, as the Doctor, having got 
rid of his canonicals, came up the room from the 
further end near the door to his accustomed 
corner by the fire, and behind the screen of books, 
that has been described as nearly dividing the 
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room into two ; " I thought I should just have 
time before you came back from church to finish 
putting the Bampton Lectures on this shelf in 
the proper order according to their dates." 

" Thank you, my dear ! And now you must 
run away to your aunt, for I am going to be very 
busy. Mr. Falconer, Lady Sempronia will be 
delighted to see you in the drawing-room. See, 
here is the volume we were speaking of. You 
can send it back to me when you have done 
with it." 

So the Doctor was left in possession of his study. 
"Can't we get away into the garden?" said 
Falconer again, as they crossed the hall together 
towards the drawingroom. 

"We must speak to my aunt first," returned 
Margaret, opening the drawingroom door as she 
spoke. 

" Uncle has been insisting," said she, as soon as 
Fred had saluted Lady Sempronia, " on my show- 
ing Mr. Falconer thut point in the comer of your 
garden from which the old keep tower is visible. 
I don't suppose he cares much to see it ; but que 
voulez vous? I must do as I am bid !" And the 
wonderful eyes in two consecutive seconds claimed 
admiration and gratitude from Falconer for the 
ready lie, and exchanged condolences with her 
aunt on the boredom of her uncle's anti- 
quarianism. 
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''Come, Mr. Falconer," she continued, "come 
and see the tower as it appears from the Close 
gardens." 

So they escaped into the garden, and were soon 
arm-in-arm, in a sheltered walk under the old city 
wall, which there formed also the boundary of the 
Canon's garden, and which was very near the spot 
from which in fact the keep-tower was visible. 

One would have said that Margaret had 
schemed with right good will to secure this t^e-d- 
iete with Falconer; and yet, now the object was 
attained, all the abundant cheerfulness and good 
humour which had been so apparent but a minute 
ago, seemed at once to have deserted her, and a pen- 
sive melancholy had suddenly supervened in their 
place ; even as the face of the landscape is changed 
when the sun is hidden behind a cloud. The fine 
eyes were fixed upon the ground, or raised only 
from time to time to glance for a moment with an 
expression of gentle sadness on his face. She 
answered him in monsyllables, and his most in- 
sinuating compliments were only answered with a 
sigh. 

In abort it became absolutely necessary for him 
to inquire very tenderly what it was that had 
damped her spirits ; had he had the inexpressible 
misfortune of oJBFending her ? 

In aU probability Mr. Fred. Falconer Tinderstood 
perfectly well what the matter was; and in- 
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terpreted the signs hung out to him with an 
accuracy and readiness which made all further 
conversation on the subject superfluous ; for kin- 
dred spirits understand one another rapidly in 
these cases. Nevertheless it was necessary that 
the little comedy, in which these two talented 
performers were engaged, should be duly per- 
formed. 

"No!" returned Margaret, looking steadily at 
the gravel walk, and picking leaf from leaf a 
rose, which she had gathered from the creeping 
plant that almost covered the old grey wall, 
while she let the pink petals fall one after 
another, according to the usual stage directions 
provided for such circumstances — " No I You have 
neither done or said anything to offend me ; (just 
the slightest emphasis upon the two verbs;) "I 
should be very ungrateful for much kindness, if 

I were to say or think so, Mr. Falconer; but " 

(eyes, which had been raised for a second with 
one expressive glance at the words, much hind- 
ness, here glued to the gravel more determinedly 
than ever). 

" But what, my dear Miss lindisfam ? What 
was to have followed that little hesitating but, 
80 all important to me?" 

"Is it so important to you?" (half a glance 
from comer of eye in state of liquefaction ; ex- 
treme tenderness and the purest candid naivety 
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in equal proportions thrown into the voice;) 
" Can I flatter myself that it is so ? " 

"Surely, my dear Miss lindisfam, surely you 
must know, that aU that concerns your happi- 
ness, is so to me ! " (Intense pathos. Pause on 
the gravel walk. Gentleman moves slightly in 
front of lady, and very timidly lays fingers of 
right hand on back of glove engaged in picking 
the rose to pieces. Appealing glance, only to be 
attempted in case of handsome eyes.) 

" Is what to you ? I do not quite Tinderstand 
you," said Margaret, taking prompt advantage of 
her companion's imperfect grammatical construc- 
tion, and at the same time very slightly, and as 
if unconsciously, withdrawing her hand. 

" Nay, you know what I would say ! There is 
something which weighs on your spirits! You 
may hide it from others, — but do you think, Miss 
Lindisfam, that it can be concealed from me ? 
Whatever your trouble may be, can you not 

confide it to me? Mar Oh, forgive me, 

Miss Lindisfam! I I I forgot myself! 

That sweet, dear name ! Marguerite ! May I 
dare May I call you, Marguerite ? " 

(This is an important point in the play; and 
according to the rules of this Eoyal Game of 
Goose, you stop three turns for the eyes to ex-' 
change a glance, to which Burleigh's nod was as 
a sixpenny pamphlet to a Blue Book of the 
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biggest dimensions. If the lady player be sure of 
herself, and knows what she is about, she may 
make the look steady and fixed for five seconds, 
and make it up of fluttered tenderness three 
parts, gently reproachful pathos two parts, and 
ingenuous surprise — ^be careful about the quality 
of this last article — one part, dissolved in two 
drops of lachryma pura, KB. A larger quantity 
of the liquid vehicle would injure the operation. 
A gentle heaving of the bosom may be judiciously 
thrown in. Exhibited in this form the effect is 
wonderful.) 

Margaret made up the dose with admirable and 
unerring skill, and administered it with prompt 
decision. 

" Yes ! I think it is a pretty name," she said, 
dropping her eyes as soon as they had performed 
the operation, " and it is sweet to hear it from the 

lips of those who But I don't know if I 

dare tell you. I don't know if I am doing right. 
I cannot tell how you may judge me," (emphasis 
delicate, and not too strong on the pronoun) 
"if I venture to make the confidence you 
ask." 

"Can you doubt that Marguerite?" said 

Falconer with an ardent glance, and uttering the 
name as if he had received a sharp blow on the 
second button of his waistcoat, at the moment 
it issued from his lips. He was doing his best ; 
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but the fact is, that he was a very inferior performer 
to the lady. 

"I do think I may trust you to put a kind 
construction on my venturing to tell you," said 
she, with a little gush, most delicately and artisti- 
cally hit off. In fact, the two or three last plimges 
which the fine fish on her hook had been making, 
showed her that the moment had come for winding 
up line rapidly ; " I do think I may venture. You 
are so good, so kind, &o indulgent ! The fact is 

I have been blamed cruelly blamed and 

misjudged oh ! how can I tell it you ? Those 

I live among are not all as kind to me as you are, 
Mr. Falconer! Cruel, wicked things have been 
said about me in connexion with you! I am 

accused of of Oh! how can I say it? 

of allowing you to occupy too much of my at- 
tention! of giving occasion to the coupling 

our names together by the world. And I am told 

that I must be more cir cir circum 

spect ! Oh, it is very hard ! very cruel !" 

And here the lovely creature's cup of sorrow 
was too full I It brinuned over ! She was sobbing 
— not aloud, for it was possible that her uncle's 
study window might be open; possible also that 
the gardener might be within earshot ; but still 
very immistakably sobbing. 

Falconer had not been pajdng all the attention 
to the touchingly-broken utterances of this address 
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which the admirable method of its delivery de- 
served. The only excuse for him was that he 
perfectly well knew what she was going to say 
before she began ; and that the moments occupied 
by the speaking of it were exceedingly necessary 
to him for the taking of such a rapid and masterly 
survey of the general situation as should enable 
him to decide promptly yet prudently on his 
immediate course of action. 

The fact was that he had not intended to make 
a direct and fonnal offer of his hand to Miss 
lindisfam on that day. It was not that he at all 
wavered in his determination of doing so, or had 
any thought of swerving from the line of conduct 
he had on mature consideration traced out for 
himself in the preceding autumn, and had been 
conscientiously labouring to carry out all the 
winter. Far from it! But he was both by 
nature and by training a cautious man. It was 
a golden rule of life with him "Not to put his 
arm out farther than he could draw it back again." 
And might he not be about to do so? "Never 
set your name to a contract, Fred, a minute before 
it is necessary to do so," his father had often said 
to him. And now the still voice of paternal 
wisdom whispered in his heart. Yet, on the 
other hand, "Strike while the iron is hot," was 
a good maxim too. And it did seem to his best 
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judgment, that the iron was quite hot now. It 
was good thrift, surely, to make hay while the 
sun shone! And when could it shine more 
brightly than at the present moment? And 
might it not be possible to combine the ad- 
vantages of both the opposing systems? Might 
not this feat of ability be attainable by a judicious 
and bold dexterity ? Fred thought that it might. 
And all these thoughts had passed in his master 
mind, and his decision had been taken by the time 
Margaret had got to the end of her deUcately 
confidential communication. He had decided oh 
stretching out his arm; but not so that, if some 
possible, though highly improbable, contingency 
should make it desirable, he should be unable 
to draw it back. Was he after all irrevocably 
putting his name to a contract, by words uttered 
only to one pair of ears? So he said, "Base 
and immanlyl" grinding the words between his 
clenched teeth; "it is the penalty which hearts 
that can feel pay to the jealousy of the colder 
natures, which cannot sympathise with them!" 
(Freddy was fond of that sentence, and set it 
down in fair round-hand text in his private 
journal — it is to be hoped not for future use.) 

"You must know, dear dearest Marguerite," 

— here he took her hand, which she did not 
this time withdraw — she knew that she was en 
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regie, and that the game was now in her own 
hands — "that your happiness and peace of mind 
are dearer to me than my own ! If you do not 
know it, will you believe it? Will you suffer 
me to persuade you that it is so — ^will you give 
me this little hand, and with it the right to 
defend you against all, or any, who may dare 
to breathe a word against you ? Marguerite, best, 
loveliest — may I say dearest. Marguerite? may 
I say my Marguerite?" (voice suddenly dropped 
to exquisitely tender whisper.) 

Dead silence; a little vibrating tremor com- 
mencing in the charmingly gloved hand he now 
held in both of his, gradually communicated itself 
to her whole person. Then two little sobs, barely 
more than sighs ; and all executed with faultless 
perfection. (N".B. — ^This passage had better not be 
attempted by beginners. If not handled with 
consummate tact it would be a failure. It is 
true that Margaret was making her debut But 
iubom genius sets aside all rules !) 

" Oh, rapture ! Am I then, indeed, the happiest 
man who breathes this day ?" 

This appeal produced a quivering but very 
decided pressure of the little lilac-gloved hand. 

(This may be very safely executed by any one ; 
and those who feel that they ought not to venture 
on the more difl&cult business described in the 
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former paragraph, had better proceed at once to 
this part of the exercise.) 

"Look up, my sweet one; Give me one 
look of those divine eyes! Speak to me, my 
Marguerite I" 

She did give him a look. And upon my word, 
it almost threw his double-entry heart off its 
balance, and tumbled him into earnestness. 
Juliet and Ophelia blended in one, were in the 
look of those large, soft eyes ! She knew in her 
heart at the moment that that look was im- 
necessary; that she had won her game without 
it. But she was carried away by the spirit of 
her part. It was the love of the consummate 
artist for her art — the irresistible impulse of 
true genius to revel in the perfection of its own 
ideal! 

The "look," which Frederick had asked for, 
had been accorded him in such measure that 
he did not think it necessary to press his de- 
mand for a categorical verbal answer any 
further; but would have been contented to as- 
sume that his proposal was accepted, and to 
carry on the remainder of the interview in the 
tone suggested to his imagination by the elo- 
quence of Margaret's look. But this did not 
suit the lady's views. The business part of the 
meeting was not completed yet in her estimation ; 
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and till it should be so, she was, in accordance 
with the good old saw, in no wise minded to 
come to the play. So dropping once more the 
victorious eyes beneath their heavy lids and long 
lashes, she whispered : 

"You bid me speak to you, Frederick! What 
can I say, save that I am your own, — ^yours 
only, yours ever, through good and iU !" 

And as she spoke, she let her hand rest in his, 
looking into his face with an expression of ex- 
pectation and waiting for something, that im- 
peratively demanded of him a similarly categorical 
and solemn declaration. 

"My own sweet Marguerite. How can I find 
words to say how entirely, how devotedly, I am 
yours ? " 

"Mine, Frederick, for ever, come weal come 
woe!" she said, clasping her hands together, and 
looking up into his face with an intensity of 
tenderness and solemnity combined, that made 
Freddy feel as if every possibility of retreat was 
being cut off behind him ; precisely, in short, as 
she intended that he should feeL 

Nevertheless, though the man could not but 
be affected by the tender earnestness of the lovely 
creature by his side, the spirit of the man of 
business so far rallied as to whisper to him that 
after aU, these fine words were words only, unheard 
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unwitnessed ! It was all right, no doubt. But if 
any hitch why 

It was singular, however, and surely an evi- 
dence of their fitness for each other, that similar 
thoughts were at that very instant passing through 
his Marguerite's mind. 

Nevertheless, having with a firm hand and 
steady attention to the main object in view 
brought the aifair to the above favourable point, 
she felt that the recognised rules of the game 
did not justify her in refusing to her adorer an 
admixture of that 'post seria ludum, which happily 
tempers the business in which they had been 
engaged as well as most other sublunary matters. 
She permitted him to encircle her slender and 
elastic waist with one arm, while fondling v^ith 
his other hand the dainty little palm passed across 
from the opposite side, only thinking, with a pretty 
little start, that she heard the gardener, when she 
had reason to fear that he might be rumpling 
the beautifully arranged folds of her silk skirt. 
She allowed him to "seal the contract on her 
divine lips," all according to the weD-known 
rules, merely holding up her hands the while, in 
such a manner as to protect as far as might be 
from injury the artistic arrangement of her hair, 
and the perfect set of her bonnet and its ribbons, 
and recovering and repairing herself after the 
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operation with a manner and action very simi- 
lar to that of a duck after withdrawing its 
pretty head from beneath the surface of the 
water. 

Having accorded these favours, however, while 
meditating on the next step which it was ex- 
pedient to take under the circumstances she shook 
off the sweet forgetfulness, and once more returned 
to business thus : 

"I have said that I am yours, Frederick, be- 
cause you bade me say so, and because Heaven 
knows how entirely it is the truth ; but we must 
not forget that I am promising more than it 
is in my own power to perform. My heart is 
your Marguerite's own to give, and she has given 
it freely, wholly, irrevocably! It is your own, 
now and for ever ! But my hand, alas ! is not so 
entirely at my own disposition. My father ! You 
must ask me of him, my Frederick ! I have no 
reason to think that he will refuse you; how 
should I have any? But it is absolutely necessary 
to make your demand of him in due form. Trust 
to me to have prepared him to receive it." 

" I had been thinking, my own Marguerite, that 
it would be well to avoid as long as might be 
the envious gossip and tittle-tattle of a little 
country town, by keeping our engagement our 
own sweet secret for a while." 

VOL. II. 
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" Oh, you are so right, so right ! It will be the 
greatest relief. It will need but a word to Papa> 
a hint, that it is as well to let the matter remain 
between our two families for the present. He wiU 
meet your father, you know ; and that is all that 
is necessary. I think you so right." 

" You do not think that it would be better to 
defer the application to your father for a time ?" 

" Ah no ! My Frederick, I dare not ! Besides, 
remember what I was forced, amid burning 
blushes, to confess to you at the beginning of 
our conversation. I should be compelled to fly 

your society to keep you at a distance I And 

how could I submit ? How could I live through 
such a time of trial ? No ! I fully agree with 
you, as to the outside world. But it is absolutely 
essential that our two fathers should know the 
truth." 

"I am not sure " said Frederick, hesi- 
tatingly. 

" Look here, Frederick. I will teU you how it 
shall be. The morning is the best time to be 
sure of Papa. I wiU tell him to-night after 
dinner. I can make an opportunity of speaking 
to him alone before going to bed. You ride up 
early to-morrow morning to breakfast; and see 
my father in his study before he comes out 
He is always up some time before the breakfast 
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bell rings. You shall find the way well prepared 
for yoiL And now we must go in. Indeed we 
have been an unconscionable time in looking at 
the keep of the Castle 1 Why do they call it the 
keep, I wonder? Because it keeps people so 
long examining it?" laughed Margaret, once 
again in high spirits and good humour. And 
before emerging from behind the mass of trees 
that had aU this time been hiding them from 
the windows of the house, she permitted Frede- 
rick one repetition of the "sealing" process; but 
positively only one! It was too dangerous to 
the ribbons to be risked needlessly often. 

" I think," said Margaret, as they entered the 
house, "that I had better tell Aunt Sempronia. 
She is so good to me; and we can perfectly 
trust her, dear creature I " 

Freddy Falconer was not, upon the whole, dis- 
contented with his morning's work; though he 
had done what he had not come out that morn- 
ing with the intention of doing. But Margaret 
was such a darling 1 He was, as he declared to 
himself, not without some little surprise, and at 
the same time a sort of self-congratulation, really 
and truly over head and ears in love. And then 
it could not be otherwise than all right. There 
were the Lindisfam lands. They were not like M. 
de Eenneville's coupons and actions. They would 

2 
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not be found to have all vanished some fine 
morning. No, no ! It must be all right. 

Nevertheless Mr. Frederick felt that he had 
put out his arm so far, that it would be diffi- 
cult to draw it back again; and had learned 
that those who make a point of regulating their 
conduct by that prudent saw, had better not 
fence with such as are their masters at the play. 
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CHAPTER XXVIL 

"HOW SHALL I TELL HEtt?" 

J'rederick passed through the house from the 
garden without thinking it necessary to be present 
s.t the communication about to be made to Lady 
Sempronia. Margaret told her aimt what had 
occurred in a few simple words, which marked 
that gifted yoimg lady's capacity for rightly esti- 
mating the characters of those with whom she was 
brought into contact. Lady Sempronia expressed 
her congratulations — of course in the form of 
condolences — and signified her entire approbation 
of the alliance, under the veil of a resigned thank- 
fulness that matters were not worse than they 
were. Mr. Frederick Falconer was rather a model 
young man in her eyes, as indeed he was in those 
of most of the mammas and daughters of Silverton. 
He always did the proper thing at the proper time 
and place. He would never, it might be safely 
predicted, waste his own or his wife's substance in 
printing monographs upon any subject whatever. 
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He would not go to bed when he ought to dress 
for dinner. He would not fancy himself in churcli, 
or even in his bank, when he was entertaining 
friends at the bottom of his own table. Her 
niece's lot in life would be a happier one than her 
own had been. 

There was no difficulty in making Lady Sem- 
pronia imderstand that it would be desirable not 
to make the news public just at present. She 
detested the Silvertonian small-talk, in which she 
had so much larger a passive than an active share, 
too much herseK not to approve cordially of that 
measure. And still less was there any disagree- 
ment respecting the necessity of not admitting 
dear Uncle Theophilus to the secret. Of course 
that would be equivalent to announcing the fact 
to all SUverton. Margaret told her aimt that it 
had been arranged between them that Frederick 
should ride up to the Chase the next morning to 
ask her father's consent in due form, and men- 
tioned her purpose of telling her father aU that 
had occurred that same night. 

So then the two ladies nibbled a morsel of stale 
cake, and drank a glass a-piece of vapid sherry in 
company ; Lady Sempronia invoked a blessing on 
her niece in tones that would have suited a last 
parting in Newgate preparatory to an execution of 
one of the parties in front of it ; Mr. Mat came to 
the door in the gig, and excused himself from 
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(entering on the plea that his horse would not 
stand ; — (though to tell the truth, the ostler from 
the Lindisfam Arms had found no difficulty in 
smoking a quiet and meditative pipe, while he 
and the horse had waited at Peter Glenny's door 
sufificiently long for Mr. Mat, Minor Canon Thor- 
tum, and Miss Glenny the organist's sister, just 
"to try over again the "Chough and Crow;" but 
the horses from the Chase, all of them except 
birdie, had a particular dislike to "standing" at 
the Senior Canon's door in the Close;) — and 
Margaret was driven off homewards. 

" Afraid I'm a few minutes late. Miss Margaret ! 
But we shan't be long in getting over the eight 
miles. You shall have a good half hour to dress 
for dinner ;" said Mr. Mat, touching the horse on 
the flank as he spoke. 

"Oh, please, Mr. Mat, don't drive fast! I'm 
always so frightened in a gig. Indeed I don't 
want half an hour to dress." 

" All right !" said Mr. Mat, who, with a view to 
future contingencies, was not bent on making his 
coachmanship too agreeable to his passenger ; " I 
never was spilt but three times in my life ; and all 
three times it was going down from Silverton 
turnpike to the Ivy Bridge, when I was going 
home late for dinner. It's an ugly pitch that !" 

" Oh, please, Mr. Mat ! For goodness sake be 
careful ! I am sure we can spare a few minutes," 
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cried Margaret, grasping the rail by her side, and 
with difficulty refraining from screaming. 

" Not half a minute to spare, if you have got to 
try on three dresses before you come to the right 
one to-day, Miss Margaret!" retorted the horrid 
brute, speaking in his broadest ZiUshire. 

Margaret gave him too a look; — her second 
chef-d'cRuvre in that line to-day — and nobody who 
had seen the two could have denied that her 
powers in that department were versatile. But 
Mr. Mat was taking care of his driving ; and was 
none the worse for the fulmination, as he did not 
see it. 

Nothing more was said till they had passed the 
Ivy Bridge in safety, and begun on the other side 
of it the long ascent, mostly through the woods, 
to the Chase. 

"Lady Sempronia in good spirits?" said Mr. 
]\Iat then. 

'' Her ladyship is, I believe, as well as usual," 
replied Margaret, sulkily. 

" Poor soul ! that's a bad account," said Mr. 
Mat. 

Margaret vouchsafed no reply to this ; and they 
proceeded up the long hill in silence, and at such 
a more sober pace as left her mind at leisure to 
meditate on one momentous question, which had 
already presented itself to her before she left Sil- 
verton. 
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Was she to tell Kate ? and if so, 7ww was she 
'to tell her what had taken place ? That was the 
^xiestion. 

It did not take her long to decide the first part 
<:>f the doubt. If she did not tell Kate, her father 
Tanquestionably would. It might be very easy to 
Xead him to agree in keeping the matter a secret 
Tor a time from the public of Silverton. It might 
Tdb possible to persuade him that the discretion of 
IMr. Mat and Miss Immy was not to be implicitly 
trusted. But Margaret knew well that it would 
seem to him monstrous and out of the question to 
keep her secret from the knowledge of Kate. It 
might be dangerous even to propose such a thing. 
Margaret had taken good care to inform herself of 
a fact, of which the reader is already aware, which 
was also perfectly well-known to the Falconers, 
father and son, and which had been the cause 
of that little prudential hesitation, which had 
prompted Falconer in his somewhat unsuccessful 
attempts to avoid committing himself Kate and 
Margaret were twin sisters, and aU the Silverton 
world considered them to be co-heiresses of the 
Lindisfam estates. It was natural that they 
should be so ; and the Squire himself in aU pro- 
bability regarded them as such. But they were 
not so in the eye of the law. They were not so 
indefeasibly. Failing a male heir, Mr. Lindisfarn's 
property was at his own disposition. And it was 
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in his power (and therefore it was an event on the 
cards) to leave the whole or any proportion of the 
estate to either one of his daughters, if he should 
see fit to do so. This circumstance was never 
very &r distant from Margaret's well-regulated 
mind, and added very remarkably to the binding 
force of the Fifth Commandment in her estima- 
tion and practice. She well knew how high Kate 
stood in her father's affection and esteem. There 
never had been anything in his manner to herself, 
which was alwayij indulgent and loving, to cause 
her the slightest uneasiness on the subject, but it 
did strike her that it might be unwise, as well as 
certainly futile, to make any attempt at keeping 
such a piece of family news as that which she 
was now carrying home, a secret from Kate while 
telling it to her father. 

As to the latter step, it was of course necessary 
for very obvious reasons. She had understood all 
that had been passing in her beloved Frederick's 
mind, just as perfectly as if he had worn glass in 
front of his breast. His part naturally — and very 
properly — ^was to play fast and loose in case of 
possible accidents. Hers, more especially with 
the terrible bit of information in the background 
which she had, and which he had not, was of 
course to make him fast as words and vows could 
make him. 

It was absolutely necessary then to tell Kate 
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the fact of her engagement. And then came the 
consideration how that was to be done. After all 
that had taken place between the two sisters, she 
felt that the task was a difl&cult one. It was true 
that she had by no means given her sister to 
understand that she had any intention of ruling 
her own conduct in conformity with her scruples. 
On the contrary she had very explicitly reserved 
to herseK entire freedom of action. She was 
quite aware, however, how very strongly Kate 
would be grieved,. and indeed outraged, by her ac- 
ceptance of Frederick's offer under the circum- 
stances of the case. Her indignation she might 
brave. But would Kate do anything? Would 
she take any steps ? 

Would it perhaps be possible to make Kate 
believe that she had told Frederick aU. the truth, 
and that he had persisted in his offer undismayed 
by the intelligence ? Yes ! Kate was fool enough 
to believe anything. But then there would be 
the breach of her solemn promise not to mention 
the secret of Julian's existence, and far worse, the 
certainty that Kate would then speak openly to 
Falconer on the subject. No ! that plan was out 
of the question. 

What could Kate do to frustrate her schemes, if 
she were anxious, as there was every reason to 
suppose she would be, to do so ? She could not 
tell the real facts of the case to anybody, probably 
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for the next month to come. Could she allow 
Falconer to become aware of the horrible truth, 
that she and her sister were two portionless girls, 
in any way without telling him the facts? It 
might perhaps be possible for her to say, or cause 
to be said, to him or to his father, enough to alarm 
him and awaken his distrust and caution. Would 
Kate take that step, considering the position it 
would put her, Margaret, in ? 

Margaret thought on mature consideration that 
she would not. 

To secure this result, however, she must teU her 
story to Kate pathetically, not defiantly. It must 
be an appeal ad misericordiam. (I am giving 
Margaret's thoughts, not her words.) She must 
represent herself, as far as possible, to have been 
the victim of unlucky chance in the matter of her 
encounter with Falconer. Then difficulty, embar- 
rassment, fear of having her sacred secret wormed 
out of her, tender passion, etc., must bear the 
blame, if any still remained to be borne. Kate 
was very soft — ^believed anything she was told — 
was very pitiful, and easily moved to compassion ! 
And then again, she could hardly in any conceiva- 
ble way make any such communication to the 
Falconers, however enigmatical, as should rouse 
their doubts on the vital subject of the heiress- 
ship, without exposing to them, either at once 
or subsequently, the fact, that she, Kate, and 
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therefore in all human probability, she, Margaret, 
also, had been cognizant of the horrible truth 
at the time when she had accepted, and, as she 
knew right well at the bottom of her heart, 
invited his offer. And would Kate contribute 
to place her sister in such a position as that ? 

Margaret, again considering this matter dis- 
passionately and carefully, came to the conclusion 
that Kate would not do this. 

The history of the morning, therefore, according 
to such carefully arranged version of it as she 
thought she could manage to concoct, was to be 
told to Kate; and she must throw herseK on 
her mercy. 

And then came the question — ^when was this 
rather formidable and important conversation to 
take place? It was evidently necessary that it 
should be done before she spoke to her father. 
And she had purposed to do that the last thing 
at night, when the domestic party in the drawing- 
room were separating. She had promised that 
Falconer should find the ground prepared for 
him when he came the first thing in the morning. 
She rather wished now, that she had not been 
in such a hurry, and had fixed a later day, or 
at least a later hour, for her lover's interview 
with her father. Could she manage to see the 
latter in his study as soon as ever he was up. 
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before Fred's arrival? If so, there would be aU 
the night for her talk with her sister. If not, 
there would be no opportunity for speaking with 
Kate save the hurried half-hour of dressing for 
dinner, on the instant of her arrival at the Chase. 
That would never do. There was not time. Be- 
sides, it was so immediate. She felt that she 
needed a little time to make up her mind to 
the task, and to arrange her story. There was 
nothing for it save the other plan. And if Freddy 
arrived in the morning before she had finished 
her interview with her father, why she must trust 
to Kate, who would then be in her confidence, to 
receive him, and make him understand that she 
was even then performing her promise to him, 
and that the coast would be clear for his attack 
on the squire in a minute or two. The time left 
for him to do his work in before the ringing of 
the breakfast bell, which was like the trump of 
fate to the squire, would be short, but perhaps 
that was aU. for the best. 

So Margaret, much pondering, had finally ar- 
ranged her programme in that manner, by the 
time she and Mr. Mat arrived at the Lodge. 

"Done the eight miles and a bit in an hour 
and ten minutes ! That's not so bad, Miss Mar- 
garet, considering the ground, and that I had 
your precious safety to think of," said Mr. Mat, 
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'^and it wants five-and-thirty minutes to the 
dinner bell!" 

"Thank you, Mr. Mat. I shall have plenty 
of time," said Margaret, with a somewhat im- 
Avonted degree of cordiality, bom of the sense 
of difl&culty and danger which was pressing on 
lier, and seemed to counsel the wisdom of standing 
as well with all around her as might be. 

So she hurried up to her room ; and to Kate's 
somewhat languid questions as to her day at 
Silverton, replied only that she had a great many 
things to tell her, — ^far more than there was then 
time for; and that they must have a good chat 
when they came up to bed at night. 

Each sister perceived at once that there was 
something unusual in the manner of the other. 
And each conceived at once a shrewd suspicion of 
what she had to hear from the other. Kate's 
manner was languid, depressed, and that of one ex- 
hausted by suffering ; — Margaret's, febrile, nervous, 
and constrained. Both looked forward with no 
little apprehension and misgiving to the conver- 
sation appointed for that night. Margaret had 
little doubt that Kate had received the offer 
from Captain Ellingham, which she had so much 
dreaded, and had refused it. And though totally 
incapable of comprehending many of the feelings 
which had contributed to make Kate's task a 
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terribly painful one, she understood that it must 
have been very vexatious. She speculated much 
on the question what influence Kate's own trouble 
was likely to have on the mode in which she would 
receive her confidence ; and was inclined to con- 
sider that the result would be unfavourable. 
Surely the high price which she had paid for 
the gratification of her own scruples would dis- 
incline her to indulgence for another's masterly 
disregard for them. 

Kate surmised and greatly dreaded, yet struggled 
against believing the extent of the misfortune she 
had to learn from Margaret's confession. She 
knew that her sister at least risked seeing 
Falconer by going to Silverton; she had felt 
that she would have cut her hand off rather 
than have run that risk unnecessarily under the 
present circumstances, and she greatly feared, 
both from what she had already learned to know 
of Margaret's character, and from her obstinacy 
in going to Silverton that morning, that if by 
ill hap Falconer made her an offer, Margaret 
had not had firmness and high principle enough 
to refuse it. 

Both girls would have given much to have 
avoided going through the ceremony of the dinner- 
table, and the subsequent evening in the drawing- 
room; both equally longed for and dreaded the 
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hour that was to come afterwards. And they 
'walked down to the drawing-room side by side, 
each with her brain and heart teeming with 
thoughts, and fear, and doubts, all relating to 
the same set of circumstances, and yet all as 
wholly different the one from the other, as if 
they had been conceived by creatures of two 
different species. 



END OF PART IX. 
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CHAPTEE XXVIII. 

THE T^TE-X-t£te. 

At last the long evening wore itself to an end; 
and the two sisters went upstairs together, and 
turned into Kate's room, for the conversation 
wliich both of them almost equally dreaded, 
though with feelings and from motives as con- 
trasted as it was well possible for them to be. 

"You need not wait, Simmons," said Kate, as 
they entered the room; "Miss Margaret and I 
want to have a good long talk, before we go to 
bed ; and we won't keep you up. We will help 
each other to undress." 

And then, as soon as the servant had closed 
the door behind her, the two girls sate down; 
Margaret in a large easy chair, that stood at the 
foot of the bed, and Kate close by her side, but 
at right angles to the front of the large chair, on 
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a small one, which she drew fix)m the side of her 
drawing-table. 

Kate, who had generally plenty of colour in 
her cheeks, was paler than usual; for she had 
been and was still suffering much; and was 
moreover struggling against a sickening dread of 
what was coming. Margaret, who was usually 
as white as a lily, had a bright spot of delicate 
colour in the middle of her creamy cheeks, the 
evidence of a febrile state of nervous agitation. 
Perhaps both girls were improved in beauty by 
the deviation from their ordinary appearance. 

Kate was the first to speak. 

"I know abeady, Margaret," she said, "that 
what I dreaded from your going to Silverton this 
morning, has in fact happened." 

'*Why? What do you know?" replied her 
sister, quickly, and almost fiercely. 

" I know that you saw Mr. Falconer." 

Kate would have said " Fred Falconer," on any 
other occasion ; as, in speaking to her godmother 
or to any of her own family, she was ordinarily 
in the habit of doing. The feeling which made 
her now speak differently is very readily under- 
stood. But Margaret marked and resented the 
little change. 

"How do you know that?" rejoiaed she, with 
flashing eyes. • 

"Because Mr. Mat told me that he saw him 
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cross the Close with my uncle, and go into the 
house with him, when he returned from the ser- 
vice in the Cathedral" 

" That odious animal again 1" thought Margaret, 
jotting down the new offence in the long bill 
against Mr. Mat posted in her memory; and 
meeting it all the same with prompt payment in 
ready hatred. But all she said was — 

" How does that show that I saw him, pray ? 
When I am at the Close, I stay in the drawing- 
room with my aunt. And Mr. Falconer of course 
went with Uncle Theophilus into the study." 

"Did you not see him, then?" asked Kate, 
simply and directly. 

" That is another matter," replied Margaret ; 
who of course had no intention of denying what 
she had come there specially to confess ; and who 
had only fenced with Kate's opening in the 
manner she had done from an instinctive desire 
to put off for an instant or two more the dis- 
agreeable moment which was coming. 

"You did see him, then? Of course you did. 
Oh, Margaret ! I wish you had not gone to Sil- 
verton this morning. It was very imprudent 
under the circumstances. I do wish you had not 
gone," repeated Kate, with so deep a sigh that it 
was almost a groan. 

" WeU ! I did expect a rather more sisterly 
reception for what I had to teU you, I do confess. 
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Kate. I come to open my heart to you, and 
make no secrets between us, and...... and tell you 

eveiything, and you meet me with reproaches and 
groans !" 

" I meant no reproach, dear ; but for Heaven's 
sake tell me at once what happened," replied 
Kate, now thoroughly alarmed by her sister's 
words and manner. 

"Well! What I have to tell is of a kind 
usually received with a very different sort of 
welcome, Kate, from that which you seem in- 
clined to accord to my tidings." 

"You don't mean that " said Kate, looking 

with large and affrighted eyes on the deepening 
colour in her sister's face, and hesitating to shape 
her dread into words. 

"I mean, Kate, that I was quite right in my 
estimation of the character of Mr. Falconer, as 
you have suddenly taken to call him. You re- 
member our last conversation here? You re- 
member what I then said of Fred's disinterestedness 
and superiority to aU mercenary considerations ? 
Well ! I was right, Kate, in my judgment of him. 
That is all." 

" Do you mean that you told him of our loss 
of fortune — or rather of our never having had 
any fortune at aU ?" exclaimed Kate, whose fears 
began to point to a catastrophe in a new direc- 
tion. 
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" Kate !" exclaimed her sister, in a tone of 
strong remonstrance and virtuous indignation; 
"is it possible that you can suspect me of such 
baseness ? Do you really think that I could have 
under any circumstances betrayed the secret you 
confided to me in so solenm a maimer ? No, my 
Sister, you do not know me !" 

"I don't suspect you, Margaret, but I can't 
understand you ! What has passed between you 
and Falconer? And what proof can you have 
had of his disinterestedness ?" 

Thus pressed, Margaret paused a moment be- 
fore making the decisive plunge, intently occupied 
with the thought how she could accomplish it 
most effectively and gracefully. Then, rising j5x)m 
her chair, and flinging herself on her sister's 
shoulder, so as to hide her face among the abund- 
ant curls that hung around Kate's neck, she 
whispered in her ear : 

" It is all settled between us. We are pledged 
to each other solemnly and irrevocably 1 And he is 
the most generous and most disinterested of men ; 

and he is coming up to the Chase to speak 

to Papa before breakfast to-morrow morning!" 

" Oh Margaret, Margaret ! What does it all 

mean? Are you sure that What did you 

tell him ? Without betraying Julian's secret, I 
don't understand " 

"Why, won't you kiss me and congratulate 
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xne, Kate ?" said her sister, still hanging round 
her neck 

"You know, Margaret, that your happiness is 
as dear to me as my own," replied Kate, kissing 
her on the forehead in obedience to this appeal ; 
" but I don't understand how Falconer has proved 
his disinterestedness ; or what opportunity there 
was for anything of the sort, since you did not 
say a word to him about the change in our 
prospects." 

" Ah, Kate ! you will persist in suspecting and 
misjudging him," said Margaret, in a tone of 
deeply sorrowing reproach. "Are you sure, my 
Sister," she continued, drawing back her head, 
and looking steadily into the innocent pellucid 
depths of Kate's honest eyes, as if it were neces- 
sary to look very far down in order to read the 
truth at the bottom of their wells ; " are you sure 
that there is no feeling at the bottom of your 
heart, which interferes with your congratulating 
me on my happiness as frankly and heartily as I 
had hoped?" 

"Oh, Margaret! what are you dreaming of? 
Only let us see clearly that there has been no 
mistake, no misunderstanding; — that Falconer 
knows that in proposing to you he is proposing to 
a girl without a penny of fortune, and I will con- 
gratulate you, and rejoice in your happiness, my 
dear, dear Sister, believe me, as I would in my 
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own. But I don't understand it ! Tell me, dar- 
ling, how it came about, and aU that passed ? " 

" Oh ! how can I teU you all that he said ? I 
suppose that such matters pass generally very much 
in the same way. But I can very accurately tell 
you what he did not say. He did not make any 
single allusion, much less any inquiry as to 
fortune or money matters fix)m beginning to end. 
I assure you he was thinking of quite other 
things." 

Kate's face fell; and a cold spasm clutched 
her heart, as her sister spoke. She had begun to 
hope from what Margaret had been saying that 
somehow or other, though she could not quite 
comprehend how, it had come to pass that Fal- 
coner had become aware of the real state of the 
case, and had really taken the step Margaret an- 
nounced him to have taken, with duly opened 
eyes. But her sister's words cruelly destroyed 
any such illusion. 

" Is that all? Margaret, dear, that is not enough. 
You are deluding yourself. Consider for a mo- 
ment! Of course Mr. Falconer spoke to you 
under the full impression that you were the 
heiress to half Papa's property. If nothing were 
ever told him to the contrary, of course he thought 
so. He was justified in thinking so. Does not 
every other human being in Sillshire suppose so ? 
We only you and I only in all the world 
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know that we have no claim to any such posi- 
tion." 

" But why will you persist in attributing your 
own mercenary feelings to other people?" said 
Margaret, vrho found it impossible to keep her 
temper as much imder control as she had pur- 
posed doing. "I tell you that Falconer had no 
such ideas in his mind. You must excuse me if I 
persist in believing, extraordinary as it may seem 
to you, that I myself and not the lindisfam acres, 
was the object of his pursuit." 

"You know, Margaret, that I have no wish to 
say or think otherwise," replied Kate; "but 
surely you would wish that any one so addressing 
you, should not do so in ignorance of the truth on 
such a subject Think whether you would like 
the telling him afterwards how the matter really 
stands. Think how intolerable it would be, and 
then judge of the necessity for preventing it ! " 

"But how could I help it? You are so im- 

reasonable, Kate so unfair 1 You tell me facts, 

with the positive injunction to keep them secret, 
and then make it a matter of blame to me, that 
I do not blab them on the first opportunity. 
Would you have had me repeat to Falconer all 
that I had solemnly promised you to keep 
secret ? " 

" Of course you could not betray poor Julian's 
secret" 
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" Then I should like to know what you would 
have had me do?" 

'* You know, Margaret dear, that I foresaw the 
danger and the difficulty. That was my reason 
for telling you the facts that had come to my 
knowledge. I saw that any oflfer of marriage to 
either of us, before we should be at liberty to 
let the truth be publicly known, would impose 
on us the necessity of refusing it, without being 
able to explain the circumstances under which 
we did so. It was very possible that such a 
difficulty might have fallen upon you, even if 
you had done aU in your power to prevent it 
But I would have had you endeavour in every 
way to avoid it. I would have had you abstain 
from going to Silverton, as you know, this mom- 
ing." 

"Nothing is easier than preaching, Kate! I 
should like to know what you would have done, 
if the case had been your own ? Besides, was it 
just, or fair, or to be tolerated, that I should 
shut myself up, and not dare to show my nose 
out of the lodge gates, because a cousin, whom 
I had never seen, has put himself into such a 
position that his existence cannot be avowed? 
Not I, indeed ! I hate all such underhand doings 
and discreditable secrets. It is a sort of thing 
that I have never been used to." 
, "I have no liking for secrets of any sort. 
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Margaret; and God knows that I long for the 
time when this one may be freely disclosed. 
But this secret is not of my seeking or making, 
nor of yours. We could not help ourselves. 
And it was very evident that the possession of it 
might place us in very painful circumstances. 
That is why I wished you as far as possible to 
avoid the danger you have fallen into. You 
would go to Silverton; and it has happened as 
I feared it might. And now the question is, 
What do you mean to do ? " 

"What is the good of talking in that way, 
Kate? of course it is out of the question to 
betray Julian's secret. What do I mean to do ? 
I have done all that I mean to do. He told me he 
loved me; and asked me if I could love him 
My answer was a frank and honest one. What 
could I do more ? " 

" But surely you must feel, Margaret, that it is 
impossible for you to let him enter into an en- 
gagement to you, supposing you to be heiress to 
half the Lindisfam property, and you knowing aU 
the time how sadly different your position is." 

" I told you my feelings and principles on such 
subjects, Kate, when we spoke on this point 
before. I have been brought up to think that 
girls have no business to meddle with such 
matters. It appears to one who has had the 
advantage of such an education, exceedingly in- 
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deKcate for them to do so. I shrink instinctively 
from all contact with considerations and business 
of the kind. I cannot enter into such things." 

" It may be," said Kate with a sort of dreamy 
musing, " that you are right. But then what was 
so disagreeable for you to say, must be said for 
you by some one else. Papa must tell Mr. Fal- 
coner that " 

" You don't mean to betray poor Julian's secret ? 
Think of the consequences!" cried Margaret, 
quickly, and with an alarmed glance at her sister's 
face ; " surely that is impossible ? " 

"Yes, that is impossible. That is what makes, 
the difficulty. But something must be done. 
Something must be said to Falconer before it is 
too late." 

"What is it possible to say?" rejoined Mar- 
garet, in much alarm. Then after a pause 
during which her whole power of thinking was 
brought to bear intently on the subject, she 
added ; " if he were the sordid wretch you persist 
in imagining him to be, it woiild be quite enough to 
explain all these matters to him at any time before 
the marriage took place. But if, as I know right 
well, no such considerations would have weight 
with him, it would be as needless as useless to 
enter into the subject now." 

" But, dearest Margaret,, you do not seem to see 
the matter in its true light. Of course it would 
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be out of the question to make a marriage with 
one who supposed you to be a large heiress, while 
you were aware that you were nothing of the 
kind. And of course the marriage might be 
broken off when that fact could be openly told. 
But would not such a breaking off be very painful 
to us aU ? Would it not be wrong to place any 
man knowingly in such a position as should 
compel him to any such breaking off? But even 
that is not the worst. I am not so much think- 
ing of protecting Mr. Falconer from the danger 
of making a bad matcL What I am anxious 
about is that you should not accept an offer, 
knowing well that it was made in ignorance of 
circumstances of which you were well aware." 

" But I am not supposed to know anything of 
the kind!" burst in Margaret, surprised into a 
naively sincere avowal of her insincerity; "I 
should have known nothing of the kind, if it 
had not been for your officious eagerness to tell 
me bad news. I should have known nothing 
of the kind; and there would have been no 
difficulty in the matter;" urged Margaret; for- 
getting honestly in her indignation, that had she 
not received the fatal information from Kate, 
she would assuredly have been in no such hurry 
to receive the offer, which she had that day ex- 
tracted from Fred in so masterly a manner, in the 
Canon's garden. 
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"Oh, Margaret;" said Kate, sorrowfully; "I 
told you what I knew, only that you might avoid 
the embarrassment which you have fallen into." 

"I see no embarrassment at all," rejoined Mar- 
garet ; — " unless, indeed, you should think it right 
to complete the work you did when you told me 
this improbable story — (which I do not half 
believe) — by publishing abroad that you told it 
me. 

"Margaret!" almost shrieked Kate, as if she 
had received a sudden stab ; "how can you speak 
such words? And oh, Margaret, how can you 
persuade yourseK to enter on such a path of 
duplicity? You well know that you knew it, 
if nobody else were ever to know it." 

" It is all very fine preaching, Kate, especially 
in a case that is not one's own. What could I 
do? You admit that I could not tell him the 
secret. What was I to do ? What answer was I 
to make to him?" 

"I should have declined his offer, Margaret," 
said her sister, quietly. 

"But it was not my wish to deline his offer! 
And on what grounds, too ? Was I to tell him 
I hated him? That would have been a lie. 
Spoken to, as he spoke to me, I could but con- 
fess the truth that I was not indifferent to him. 
What would you have had me say ? " 

" I know that it was difficult," said Kate, speak- 
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ing still more quietly; and with her eyes cast 
down to the ground. 

" Surely, then, I took the only path that was 
open to me ; all taken by surprise, too, as I was," 
pleaded Margaret. " I hardly knew what I was 
saying. I only knew that it was impossible to 
me to hide the truth from him. Could you ex- 
pect me to be thinking of fortimes and marriage 
settlements at such a moment? Don't be too 
hard upon me, Kate !" 

" Heaven knows, Margaret, that I have no wish 
to be hard on you ; but every wish to help you 
in any possible way. But remember, that it must 
needs be known that I, at least, was aware of 
Julian's existence at the time when Mr. Falconer 
made his offer to you." 

" Why should it be known that the man who 
was woimded by the Eevenue ofl&cers, and whom 
you visited in his illness at Mr. Pendleton's 
cottage, was our cousin, Julian Lindisfam ? If 
he recovers, as there seems to be little reason to 
doubt that he will, and goes away back again to 
France, as soon as he is able to move, why should 
we say anything about the matter at all ? Why 
cause so much unnecessary pain and sorrow to all 
our relatives? Of course he will come forward 
in due time to claim his inheritance. There is 
no chance of his failing to do that. Why need 
we move in the matter till then ? And why need 
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it ever be known to anybody that you were aware 
of his existence before the time when it may 
become known to all the family V 

"It is bad enough to have to keep the secret 
till he goes away," said Kate, with a sigh that 
was almost a groan ; " but, Margaret," she added 
quickly, and looking keenly into her face — for the 
progress of the conversation was rapidly genera- 
ting very painful misgivings in Kate's mind — ** you 
cannot dream of absolutely marrying any man, 
who is under the delusion that you are an heiress!" 

" Oh ! of course not that," said Margaret, while 
a hot flush suflused her face — " when it comes to 
the business part of the matter, and the lawyers, 
and all that, of course aU such things will be 
properly explained and put right. But since we 
cannot teU the real truth at once, and that by no 
fault of ours, I cannot see that we are bound to 
make difl^culties for ourselves, and sorrow and 
trouble for others, by interfering in the matter. 
Surely under the circumstances of the case, it 
would be more sisterly, Kate, to abstain from 
betraying the fact that I knew of the matter 
when Frederick proposed to me this morning. I 
could not tell him, you know. And yet he might 
think that I ought to have done so. It is veiy, 
very hard ! I do think, Kate, that you might 
spare me this." 

And as she spoke she threw those eloquent 
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^yes of hers, with a wistful and almost tearful 
glance of entreaty in them, on her sister's face, in 
a manner that Kate's heart could not resist. Kate 
lad but little notion of the falsehood practised by 
tongues. But that human eyes also should tell 
lies was an idea that had never been dreamed of 
in her philosophy. 

She did feel it "very hard," as Margaret had 
said, that the fatality of circumstances should 
make it impossible for her to pursue her usual 
straightforward path of frank and thoroughly 
open truthfulness. And it did occur to her mind 
for a passing moment, that it was "very, very 
hard " that Ellingham should never come to know 
that she had made the discovery of her own want 
of fortune, all but immediately before her refusal 
of his suit. He would come to know it, of course. 
But what would she not have given for the assur- 
ance that he should be made aware that she was 
in possession of the fatal secret at the time of her 
rejection of him ! And it was very bitter to her 
to think that this fact might never be known to 
him. Nevertheless, if consideration for her sister 
were to prevail so far as to induce her to consent 
to a suppression of the facts known to her, for a 
longer time than her promise to her cousin rendered 
necessary, assuredly the gratification of her own 
feelings with regard to Ellingham should not in- 
duce her to expose her sister's want of openness. 

VOL. n. Q 
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And in all probability the sense of self-sacrifice 
operated in some degree to reconcile her conscience 
to the connivance with the suppression of the 
truth, which was asked of her. Had her own 
interests pointed in the same direction with Mar- 
garet's in the matter, it may be safely assumed 
that she would not have yielded to the latter's 
pleading. 

As it was, she began to feel, as Margaret looked 
up in her face, that she should not have the 
courage to condemn her to the exposure that 
would be involved in the making known her 
acquaintance with the fact of Julian's existence. 
The idea of the agony which she would herself 
have felt if she had accepted an offer of marriage 
under such circumstances, and had afterwards 
been discovered to have known all the time that 
she was a penniless bride, was too vividly present 
to her mind for it to be possible for her to sentence 
her sister to it. 

"Would to God," she said, looking pitifully at 
her sister, " that this had not happened ! Would 
to God, that it could have been avoided 1" 

"But now that it has happened so, you will 
not denounce me, Kate ?" said Margaret, perceiv- 
ing that her sister's tenderness for her was getting 
the upper hand in her mind. 

"Denounce you, Margaret !" 

" You wUl not declare that I knew this hateful 
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secret, which I had no desire to know, and which 
I was bound by my promise to you not to dis- 
close !" 

"No, I will not, Margaret. I will say nothing 
on the subject. God forgive me, if it is wrong 1 
I do not see clearly what is right in the matter. 
I will not say any words that shall bring disgrace 
or blame upon you." 

" And you wiU not, immediately after Julian's 
departure, take any steps to noise abroad the fact 
of his being stUl alive? You would only be 
blamed for having concealed it while he was 
here." 

•"But, Margaret, that must, at all events, be 
told. You cannot let things go on, you know, till 



"Of course, of course, Kate; I know that. 
But leave the things alone. Let the facts disclose 
themselves at the proper time. Why should we 
meddle in the matter?" 

" Only, if things were to come to a crisis be- 
tween you and Falconer, you know, Margaret, 
before the circumstance of Julian's life had become 
known, it would, in that case, be absolutely neces- 
sary for us to disclose the truth." 

" Oh yes ! Of course, of course ! But things 
will not come to a crisis, as you caU it, so soon as 
all that. I am in no great hurry. Depend upon 
it that Falconer will and shall know the whole 

Q 2 
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state of the case before anything is definitely '^^C^ 
settled. But promise me, that you will not de- — ^ 
nounce me as having known the truth all the ^^-^ 
time !" 

" But you seemed just now, Margaret, to think z^i- 
that it did not matter whether you knew it or not ; ^ ^ 
and that, in any case, it was no business of yours ^^ 

to pay any attention to it, or to speak to Mr. Fal- 

coner on any such subject.'' 

" And so I do think," returned Margaret, sharply ; -^ 
"those are the ideas and feelings in which T 
have been brought up. But if I have been led 
astray by the difference of ways and manners in 
this part of the world, I can't help it ! I am quite 
convinced in my own mind that the knowledge of 
Julian's existence, and the effect it may have on 
my fortune will not make any difference in Fred's 
feelings towards me. To my ideas, it seems ab- 
surd to suppose that it could do so. If I am 
anxious not to be known to have been aware of - 
certain circumstances this morning, it is in defer- 
ence to your ideas, Kate, rather than to my own." 

Kate had nothing ready to reply to this. There 
was a slippery agility about her sister's fence, that 
was altogether too much for the steady straight- 
forward, perfectly open march of ideas that wgjs 
habitual to her own mind. 

" I wish I had not told you anything about it, 
Margaret !" she said, after musing a little while. 
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and sighing deeply as she spoke. "It did not 
seem to me at the time at all sisterly not to tell 
yon. But now I think that it would have been 
for the best to keep it from you. Perhaps I was 
wrong !" 

" I confess I think you were, Kate. I am quite 
sure that I should have much preferred knowing 
nothing about it. I hate all business matters." 

'* I did as I would have wished you to do by 
me in such a case, Margaret. Nevertheless, I say 
perhaps I was wrong. And I will not take upon 
myself to interfere with your conduct in the 
matter by any acts or words of mine " 

" That is all I ask of you, Kate. That is my 
own dear Sister !" exclaimed Margaret, with much 
effusion of manner. 

• " Unless, indeed," continued Kate, speaking 

with evident reluctance, "any acts or words of 
mine should be necessary to prevent a marriage 
being absolutely made, without the real state of 
the case being known." 

At the beginning of the conversation between 
the two girls, Kate would never have thought of 
making any such proviso as the above. And she 
would hardly now have admitted to herself that 
there was any necessity for it. But, despite her- 
self, an unreasoned and unavowed consciousness 
had come into her mind since the discussion began, 
that instinctively prompted her to utter it. 
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A dark shade passed over Margaret's face, like 
a cloud before the moon, save that it passed more 
rapidly than any storm-cloud. It was gone in 
scarcely more than a second, and the lightning 
flash from the eyes, that had accompanied it, 
passed from them as rapidly. But there was a 
dangerous and scathing look about it, during the 
moment it lasted, that would have seemed to any 
more observant and skilled interpreter than Kate, 
eloquent of anything save sisterly love. 

But the cloud flitted past, and the flash died 
out as suddenly as it had shot forth — and Margaret 
only said, with a sort of impatient manner — 

" Of course, of course ! Cela va sans mot dire ! 
So now, dear Kate, we understand each other. I 
am so glad. And now will you not congratulate me 
on my happiness ? For indeed I am very happy." 

What could Kate say ? She had the most per- 
fect conviction that no marriage would take place 
between Frederick Falconer and any undowered 
lady, be she who she might. It was difficult to 
famish the congratulations required of her on such 
a prospect. She could only say that she did most 
sincerely rejoice in anything which was for her 
sister*s happiness. And that safe generalisation 
passed muster very satisfactorily. Margaret had 
been victorious in the great battle she had come 
into that room that night to fight ; and she was 
content. 
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'* And now, Katie dear, it is high time for us to 
go to bed. Good gracious ! it is near one o'clock ! 
And we must both be up in good time before 
breakfast to-morrow morning. He is to be here 
to speak to Papa in his study before the bell rings. 
And I have promised that he shall find the way- 
prepared for him. So that I must see Papa first ; 
and I had intended to have done so over night. 
But I would not speak till I had consulted you, 
dearest, of course. And I could not get an oppor- 
tunity of doing that till now. So that we shall 
he pressed for time in the morning. And what I 
^ant is, that if I am with Papa when he comes, 

you should receive him, and ** 

"You do not want me to say anything to 

him? " 

Again the thunder cloud passed over the fair 
face, and the evil-looking lightning flashed from 
the superb eyes. But it was only for a fragment 
of a moment. 

'* Pooh ! make yourself easy, Kate ! I only 
want you to compromise yourself so far as to bid 
him good morning ; and tell him that I am speak- 
ing with Papa, and that the coast will be clear for 
him in a minute." 

But the statement of the duty thus assigned to 
her, did not by any means tend to make Kate 
"easy," as Margaret had so flippantly said. It 
led her, on the contrary, to the consideration that 
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even thus, at the very outset, she would be takin^^-^i^ig 
an active part in promoting an engagement be-^^oe- 
tween her sister and Falconer, she being in pos-^^ODS- 
session of information which she was very sur^rmnre 
would have prevented him from contemplatinQ^-MZMUig 
anything of the kind, if he had shared it. Some-^ Jie- 
thing must, of course, be said on the subject be-^^<>e- 
tween her and Falconer. And what could sh^-^r^^e 
say ? How could she so guide herself as not tc^^ 
be guilty, in her sister's behalf, of that which, or 
her own behalf, she had kept herself clear froiir^=^ 
at the cost of so much agony and self-denial ^^ 
How was this to be done ? And as these thoughts- 
rushed through her brain, her heart sank within her- 
But Margaret had meanwhile risen fix)m her 
seat, and was leaving the room with a nodded 
" Good night," as considering that her last words 
had quite sufficiently settled the programme for 
the following morning, and that there was nothing 
more to be said on the subject. Kate felt that it 
was impossible for her to accept the part assigned 
to her. A whole vista of similar and still worse 
difficulties and troubles opened itself mistily and 
indistinctly before her. How she should fight 
through them she did not know, nor could sh^ 
now pause to consider. But this first step to- 
morrow morning she felt that she could not take. 
And it was absolutely necessary to refuse it oa 
the instant. 
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" Stop, Margaret !" she cried, in her desperation, 
stop a moment; that will never do. I would 
sither not see Mr. Falconer to-morrow morning, 
cannot do it ; indeed I cannot !'' 
The words seem plain enougL But words are 
ut symbols, plain only to those agreed upon the 
leas they are used to symbolise. One man says, 
told such and such things to another; and he 
tes it for granted that he put into the mind of 
at other the thoughts that were in his own. 
it the eye can see only that which it is given to 
to see; and the mind can conceive only the 
eas which it is capable of conceiving. And 
argaret accordingly interpreted Kate's words 
cording to the key supplied by her own head 
id heart. 

" Why Kate ! I had no idea of this," she said, 
Tning round at the door of the room; "upon my 
ord I had not;" and as she spoke there was a 
range contradiction between the expression of 
3r eyes and that of her mouth. The former 
)oke with their usual eloquence of grave and 
jgretful sympathy, while an irrepressible snule of 
ratified triumph and conscious superiority mant- 
d about the latter. And it was a curious fact 
lat the former feature told the lie that was need- 
1, in their owner's opinion, for the occasion, 
hile it was left to the latter to tell the unsup- 
ressible truth. . In the case of most performers 
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the reverse would in all probability have been the 
case. It was not so with Margaret. Most of the 
lies she told were told by her eyes — ^those beautiful 
large eyes — tender, confiding, beseeching, fierce, 
vindictive, languishing by turns. They, and the 
expression of them, were more under the perfect 
and habitual control of the mistress, who made 
such frequent and such effective use of them, than 
even the muscles of that habitual telltale of the 
affections, the mouth, which in that lovely young 
face could speak lies, but had not yet acquired the 
habit of looking them. 

But Kate was too much engrossed by her own 
painful thoughts, and too little in the habit of 
meeting with or suspecting falsehood anywhere, to 
note that her meaning had been misapprehended. 
And when Margaret in accents of ill-concealed 
triumph and gratification, went on to say, that if 
that were indeed the state of the case, she would 
not for the world expose Kate to 'the pain of such 
an interview ; and that after aU it would be quite 
sufficient if Banting were to tell Falconer on his 
arrival, that Miss Margaret was with her Papa, 
and that the Squire would be happy to see him if 
he would wait a few minutes ; Kate was delighted 
to catch at such a means of escape, and assented 
thankfully to the arrangement. 

So the sisters parted for the night; — Kate 
determining that she would not appear in the 
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^■^Qomiiig till after breakfast, when Falconer should 
lifc^ave left the house ; and Margaret victorious, and 
^congratulating herself on the masterly manner in 
"^hich she had brought to a successful termination 
^in interview to which she had looked forward 
^^th so much apprehension. 

But it was long before either of the sisters fell 
asleep. Kate's mind was busy with painful pre- 
visions of the embarrassments and difficulties 
which seemed to unfold themselves before her in 
more and more threatening numbers and propor- 
tions, the more she meditated on the subject. 
And Margaret set to work to review her position, 
and Kate's conduct as regarded by the aid of the 
Hew light, which she fancied had been throw upon 
the subject by Kate's last words. 

" So, so, so, so !" thought she, "that's the expla- 
nation, then, of all the difi&culties, and scruples, 
ajid pack of nonsense, is it ? Well ! It is quite as 
"well to know it But I think I can distance Miss 
IKate at one game as easily as I have done at 
another. Yes ! I am glad I know how the land 
lies!" 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 

SPEAKING TO PAPA. 

Makgaeet was a frequent offender against that 
primal law of the Lindisfam social code, which 
commanded that all those who lived under it 
should appear in the breakfast-room, what time 
the uncorruptibly punctual Mr. Banting, who 
never delegated that important function to any 
inferior hand, rang the morning belL Margaret 
was a frequent and almost privileged offender ;— 
for how could the great cardinal virtue of coming 
down to breakfast punctually in time be expected 
from one who was not only not "Sillshire," but 
not even English-bred ? 

But on the morning after the conversation 
recorded in the last chapter. Miss Margaret was 
up betimes. The Squire was imderstood to be 
generally in his "study" half an hour or so 
before breakfast; and it wanted nearly as much 
as that to the morning bell-ringing, when Mar- 
garet, not altogether without a little quickening 
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"^Tie heart-pulse, but still with an exceedingly 
^^itable degree of self-possession, tripped to 
^^ door of the study, and after the pause before 
' of some half a minute, gave a little tap against 
■^^ panel with the knuckles of her slender little 
^ink hand. 

It was very evident that Margaret's early ap- 
E^earance from her chamber had not been obtained 
^t the cost of any abbreviation of the cares of the 
toilette. To do her justice, it must be admitted 
that Margaret had retained enough of English 
nature and English instinct amid the influences 
of her Parisian education, to preserve her from 
the abominable continental sin of compensating 
finery for show hours by slovenliness in hours 
of privacy. She was always tirie A quatre 
ipingles; — always dressed with perfect freshness 
and taste. But on the present occasion an 
educated eye would at once have observed that 
the exquisitely pretty toilette de matin in which 
3he appeared at the Squire's study door was the 
result of more than usual care and consideration. 
There was candour, gentleness — nay, even a sort 
of foreshadowing of young matronhood in the 
pale glossy folds of the pearl-grey silk dress, 
lighted up, as by a flash of passionate girlhood, 
by the rich deep rose-coloured necktie, and tiny 
wrist knots, which set off* so admirably the fair 
wearer's marble white throat and hands. Then 
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there was a modish little scrap of a ricli black 
silk apron whose girdle helped to call the eye 
to the outline of the slenderest of waists, while 
it gave just the slightest flavour of housewifery 
to the entire composition. The dark satiny hair 
was dressed as charmingly as usual, but there 
was a little tribute to sentiment in one smoothly 
rolled ringlet, rather too regular in outline to be 
quite innocent of the irons, which strayed from 
imder the mass of plaits and rested on the pearl- 
grey boddice. In truth, Margaret's costume on 
the morning in question was a grand success, in 
which every slight artistic touch had its im- 
portance, from the piquant rosette on her slipper 
to the demure little black velvet jeannette with 
tiny gold cross and heart, then a recent impor- 
tation from France, which encircled her alabaster 
throat. 

The Squire's hearty, jovial voice from within, 
in a tone like that of a somewhat modified view- 
holloa, bade her "Come in, who ever you are," 
in answer to her modest tap ; and on opening the 
door she found the old gentleman standing with his 
legs wide asunder on the rug, with his back to the 
" study " fire, busy in putting a new lash to a d(^- 
whip, holding the while the end of the bit of 
whip-cord between his teeth. 

The Squire, with his tall and well-grown person, 
his clear, healthy, rosy complexion, and his hand- 
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some features, with the kindly beam from his 
lionest laughing blue eye, his pleasant smile, and 
liis reverend silver locks, was as attractive a pre- 
sentment of age as was Margaret of youth. But 
somehow or other they did not give an impression 
of being well-assorted. Very great, mysteriously 
great, is the power of that education, which is 
imparted to human beings by all the united 
influences of everything that surrounds them 
during the process of development from child- 
hood to man and womanhood. It is so great as 
to throw doubt on all our speculations respecting 
the possible identity or divergence of races. Here 
irere two twin children; SUlshire had made one 
of them into our darling peerless Kate, and Paris 
had made the other into our incomparable Mar- 
guerite ! African and Caucasian ! Ham and 
Japhet! Why had not the skin of the Paris 
girl already become of a different colour and 
texture from that of the SUlshire lass ? Psycho- 
logical differences ! I should think there were 
psychological differences, — capable of being toler- 
ably satisfactorily described by a shorter word! 
Physiological characteristics! I only know that 
Kate used always to seem to carry about with 
her an atmosphere redolent of hedgeroses, and 
the morning dew on the sweetbriar, while Mar- 
garet scented the fanning breeze with bouquet de 
millejleurs. I believe that if her blood had been 
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analysed, a residuum of the oxide or chloride of 
hoicquet de millefleurs, or some such thing, would 
have been found in it 

Kate lindisfam by the side of her father always 
seemed the due and thoroughly satisfactory com- 
pletion of an admirably composed picture. The 
group was thoroughly harmonious. There was 
no such harmony, no such artistic keeping, in 
the group formed by Margaret and the Squire. 

None the less kindly, on that account, however, 
was the Squire's greeting as Margaret entered his 
study on the occasion in question. 

" What, Margaret !" he cried, in the meUow but 
somewhat stentorian tones, to which his Parisian 
daughter confessed she had not yet been able to 
accustom or reconcile herself; but he had never 
once since that evening of Marguerite's first arrival 
relapsed into the sin of calling her "Margy." 
" What, Margaret ! you afoot so early this morn- 
ing ? What's in the wind now ? And upon my 
word, what a picture of a dress ! I make you my 
compliments on the success of your toilet, my 
dear! Come and let me have a closer look at 
you!" 

And as he spoke, the Squire, holding the handle 
of his dogwhip in one hand, and the end of the 
lash in the other, playfully threw it over her 
head, so as to encircle her waist, and draw her 
thus imprisoned towards him. Margaret gave a 
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little uneasy wriggle very plainly expressive of 
her not altogether unpardonable fear that the 
usage she was being subjected to might inflict 
damage on some portion of the work of art, on 
which so much pains had been bestowed. The 
Squire perceived it, and after impressing one kiss 
on her forehead, very much with the air and 
action of a man walking on eggs, released her. 

" I wanted to speak to you, Papa, if I may ; 
and I thought that this would be the most conve- 
nient time for catching you." 

"Any time, any time, my dear ! But what is 
it, my dear child ?" said the Squire, somewhat 
nervously ; for he could not imagine what could 
be coming ; and had a kind of presentiment that 
something at or about the Chase was going to be 
complained of 

"I will only trouble you a very few minutes 
Papa. " 

"As many as ever you like, my darling ! We 
have five and twenty before Banting rings the 
breakfast bell !" said the Squire, looking at his 
great silver hunting-watch, and seeming to con- 
sider that length of time as an infinity beyond 
which no imaginable conference could prolong 
itself 

Margaret did not exhibit any degree of unusual 
emotion or embarrassment. She did not bite her 
thumbs, or more elegantly hide her face on her 
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father's shoulder. She cast down her eyes, how- 
ever, beneath their long and silky lashes, with a 
very pretty little bending of her arched neck, and 
twining the tasseUed cord of her apron round her 
two forefingers as she thus stood by her father's 
side, she said in a very demure, but yet in a 
sufficiently business-like manner ; 

" Yesterday, Papa, I received a proposal which, 
of course, it is my first duty to communicate to 
you immediately." 

"A proposal, my child ! What, you don't mean 
a proposal of marriage ? " 

" Yes, Papa ! It was a proposal of marriage. 
Although, according to the ideas of those among 
whom I was educated, it is proper that such a 
proposal should be made in the first case to the 
parents of the young person, I believe that it is in 
this country considered permissible to address 
such a conmiunication to herself" 

"Yes!" said the Squire, scratching his head, 
nd looking at his exquisitely elegant daughter 
with a mixture of admiration and curiosity; "in 
this country we generally make love to the girls 
themselves, rather than to their fathers and 
mothers. But who is it, my pretty one, who has 
asked for the present of that pretty little hand ? 
Who is the bold man ? And what answer did he 
get from 'the young person' herself?" 

" It is Mr. Frederick Falconer, Papa ; of course 
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my answer necessarily was, that he must apply to 
you." 

"Apply to me ? Well ! Yes — ^that is all right 
and proper. Very proper ! But I suppose the 
young gentleman wanted some answer from you 
first." 

" But of course, you know, Papa, I could give 

him none except altogether conditionally on 

your approval and pleasure." 

"And was he contented with that ?" said the 
Squire, with a twinkle in his clear blue eye, and 
a look which was meant to be the quintessence of 
archness. 

Margaret, however, did not give the slightest 
countenance to any unbecoming levity, by re- 
sponding in any way to these demonstrations. 

"From aU that I have seen of Mr. Falconer, 
Papa, and still more from what I have heard of 
him, especially from my aunt, Lady Sempronia, 
since I have been in this country, I should be led 
to suppose that he would not expect any other 
reply from me," returned Margaret, with a grave 
propriety of accent and bearing that the old 
Squire felt to be a slap in the face for his im- 
proper levity. 

" But if I am to give him his answer, my dear 
child," he said, more gravely, "I at least must 
first learn from you what sort of answer you 
would wish it to be." 

R 2 
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" In that, my dear father, I should wish to be 
entirely guided by your superior knowledge and 
by your advice." 

The Squire scratched his head, and stared at 
her with the blank, puzzled look of a man sud- 
denly called upon to act in the midst of a 
whole world of circumstances entirely new to 
him. 

" Well ! That is all very right and proper," he 
said at last ; " and I am sure, my dear, I shall be 

most happy that is, as far as my power 

goes, but, you see, the first question is 

it seems to me But what does Kate 

think about it ? " he added briskly, as the bright 
idea struck him that her mediation between him- 
self and the embarrassingly superfine propriety of 
his Parisian daughter might powerfully tend to 
facilitate matters. 

" I believe my sister has a very good opinion of 
Mr. Falconer?" replied Margaret; and a slight 
passing flush, that passed across her face as she 
said the words, was the first sign of emotion of 
any sort which she had betrayed since entering 
her father's room. 

" Yes ; I have a very good opinion of Mr. Fal- 
coner, too," replied the Squire. " I have known 
him from a boy. I never knew any ill of him. 
And I have heard much good. I believe he has 
always been a very good son. I don't know that 
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he is exactly the man I should fall in love with, 
if I were a young lady. But then," continued 
the Squire, quite gravely, for he had no inclina- 
tion to incur a second reprimand for levity, and 
was in truth applying himself to the task im- 
posed upon him to the best of his ability ; — " but 
then God only knows what I should do or should 
feel, if I were a young lady. I suppose most 
thiugs would seem very different to me then, you 
know. I can't say I like Fred's seat in the saddle. 
And Mr. Mat says he is Jemmy Jessamy. But 
then perhaps you don't care about his riding ; and 
you are not bound to follow Mr. Mat's opinion. 
If it were Kate now, the way he sits hia horse 
might count for something." 

" I do not think my sister would consider Mr. 
Falconer's mode of riding any objection to him in 
the point of view which is now under considera- 
tion, Papa," replied Margaret ; and while she was 
speaking the slight flush again passed over her face, 
accompanied this time by an almost imperceptible 
toss of the head. 

It occurred to the Squire's recollection at that 
moment, that he had heard his old friend. Lady 
Farnleigh, call Freddy Falconer a prig; and the 
thought did flash across his mind for an instant, 
accompanied rather than followed by a self-accus- 
ing feeling of penitence for having conceived it, 
.that perhaps he and his foreign-bred daughter 
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were all the better adapted to each other on that 
account. 

But he only said in answer to Margaret's last 
words, " I daresay not, my dear. I daresay not. 
And, reaUy, my dear child, I do not know that I 
can say anything more or better to you on the 
subject, than that, if he has contrived to win that 
qidet undemonstrative little heart of yours, I do 
not know of any objection to him. I do con- 
scientiously believe him to be a very good young 
man. And that, I take it, is about all that I 
ought to look to in the matter. The rest is your 
own affair ; and can only be decided by yourself 
In this country, my dear, we think that love 
should precede marriage as weU as foUow it ; and 
I own that I should be very sorry to see you marry 
any man to whom you were not sincerely attached. 
But if Fred Falconer has really been able to make 
himself agreeable to you, as I said before, I do 
not know any just cause or impediment why you 
two should not be joined together in holy matri- 
mony;" thus bringing to a conclusion — ^neatly 
and forcibly, as he flattered himself, — ^the longest 
oration, in aU probability, which he had ever 
uttered ; though his sense of rhetorical propriety 
would have been more completely satisfied, if the 
circumstances of the occasion would have allowed 
him to add the words, " he is now to declare it." 
StiU, the Squire was contented with his effort ; 
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and having clearly expressed his views on the 
subject, and at the same time done, as it seemed 
to his mind, due homage to the seriousness of the 
occasion by winding up his period and the sub- 
ject with the time-honoured and qvxid semi-sacred 
formula he had hit on, he appeared to consider 
that he had said and done all that was or could 
be then and there expected of him in the premises. 
But it was now Margaret's turn to look into 
her father's face with blank and puzzled surprise. 
To her comprehension of the matter, he had been 
babbling upon a variety of trifling and at all 
events secondary matters, to the total forgetful- 
ness of the one thing needful Not a word or an 
allusion to the point which ought to form the 
main and special object of the solicitude of any 
right-principled father or guardian! Or was it 
that the Squire, being, as a prudent, father should 
be, perfectly well-informed as to the fortunes, 
prospects, and expectations of every young man 
in the neighbourhood, and having the knowledge 
that things were satisfactory in this respect in the 
case of Fred Falconer, thought that she, ^Margaret, 
was too young and too silly to be spoken with on 
such a subject ? I^ indeed, her father were un- 
principled enough to n^lect his duty to his child, 
and leave her unprotected in this respect, it was 
the more necessary that she should take care of her- 
sel£ If, on the other hand, the second hypothesis 
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were the true one, and the fact were that her father 
deemed her still too much of a child to speak to 
on matters of serious business, she was not at all 
sorry to have an opportunity of showing him that 
such was by no means the case. 

So she said, first raising her eyes for one quick 
observant glance into his face, and then dropping 
them on the floor, as she stood in front of him ; 
" I suppose. Papa, that you would disapprove of 
any marriage that was not a suitable one in point 
of fortune and position. I have always been 
educated to believe, that no happiuess can be 
expected from any such imion, and that nothing 
is more unpardonable in a well brought up young 
person, than the slightest thought even of forming 
such a mesalliance. But of course I know nothing 
about such matters. It is my duty to leave all 
such entirely in your hands." 

The old Squire felt as if there would be nothing 
left for him but to listen meekly and strive to 
profit by it, if the astonishingly "well brought 
up young person," standing then on the rug before 
him, had seen fit to favour him with an exposition 
of the whole duty of man. 

So he replied, with no little feeling of awe for 
that exquisitely dressed incarnation of perfect 
propriety, "Of courie, my dear Margaret, of 
course ! It is a very necessary consideration. 
Happily, I believe that in the present case there 
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is no cause for any hesitation on that score. No 
doubt Master Freddy will be very comfortably 
weU ofiF." 

" I suppose, Papa, you will think it right to be 
very explicit in speaking on this topic with Mr. 
Frederick Falconer?" and the manner in which 
the name wa3 pronounced succeeding in adminis- 
tering a fitting reproof to the old gentleman for the 
irreverence he had permitted himself in speaking 
of his august daughter's intended as " Master 
Freddy." 

"Well, my dear; I have always understood, 
and indeed I may say I know that old Falconer 
is more than well ofiF, — ^that he is a wealthy man ; 
and Frederick is his only son. But of course the 
lawyers must have a finger in the pie, before it 
comes out of the oven, and it will be for them to 
look into the matter properly." 

" Yes, Papa. And is it not the mode in England 
for the lawyers to write down aU about it, before 
the marriage is arranged ?" inquired his daughter, 
with charming girlish nawet^, 

" Qidte so, my dear. Settlements, we call them. 
The settlements must be made properly, of course." 

" And all that I have, or ever shall have, must 
be written down in them, too, must it not, Papa ?" 

" Yes, my dear, I suppose so. I am not much 
of a lawyer; but I suppose that is the proper 
way." 
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" And you call it by such a funny name ! Tying 
up ! I have heard dear Madame de Eenneville 
talk of tying up. I remember it because it is 
such a queer expression. I suppose the lawyers 
must tie me up. Papa V she said, raising her eyes 
as she spoke, and shooting point-blank into the 
Squire's face a sunny beam of girlish mirth. And 
again, the same strange phenomenon occurred, 
which had been observable in this remarkable 
" young person " on a former occasion. Her mouth 
did not join in the smile of her eyes, but remained 
quite gravely busied about the serious business in 
hand. It needed, however, a far more observant 
and skilled physiognomist than the Squire to take 
note of this. He was divided between pleased 
admiration of the exceeding prettiness of the face 
and figure before him, and marvelling admiration 
of the range of knowledge a "jeune personne him 
4hv6e " might be expected to possess. 

" Yes, my dear ! You must be tied up, I suppose, 
as you say ; or at least your fortune must. And, 
by the by, that brings me to a point, which I can 
hardly say, I think, that I ever considered at all, 
so much has it always been in my mind as a 
matter of course. I have but you and Kate, my 
child, you know, and there is neither oldest nor 
youngest between ye. Of course, aU I have will 
be yours between you. And the matter has never 
come into my mind in any other light. But what 
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you say about settlements puts it into my head, 
that the sharing of the property between you is 
not a matter of course, but depends on my will." 

Margaret's eyes were by this time quite con- 
cealed beneath their long drooping lashes; but 
her mouth was more seriously occupied with the 
business in hand than ever. For an instant Mar- 
garet feared that she had, perhaps, been injudicious 
in leading her father, as she had purposely and 
with admirable skill done, to speak on the subject 
of his intentions respecting his property. 

" Of course," the Squire went on to say, " I 
never had any thought upon the matter, but that 
you would share and share alike. But for that to 
be so, I must make it so ! And if settlements are 
to be made I must make it so then. Afterwards I 
should have no power to alter the arrangement," 
added the Squire, speaking somewhat gravely. 

" It would never have entered into my head, of 
course, Papa, to think of, much less to inquire into 
your intentions on the subject. Only it seemed 
possible that Mr. Falconer, or his father for him, 
might think it right to know my position in this 
respect." 

"Has anything been said between you on the 
subject?" inquired the Squire. He would never 
have dreamed of making such an inquiry of his 
Sillshire Kate. But he was beginning to feel as 
if he* should not be a bit surprised if it should 
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turn out to be the correct thing for a ^^jeuTie per- 
sonne hicn flexie" upon an occasion such as the 
present, to pull out of a dainty little apron pocket 
a rough draft of a settlement ready prepared by 
her own fair fingers. 

" Oh no, Papa ! not a syllable ! I am sure Mr. 
Falconer would not have been guilty of such an 
indelicacy for the whole world. Indeed, I t hi nk 
that in all probability he has not given a thought 
to the subject. But his father, you know, Papa, 
will probably wish to know." 

" Of course, my dear ! And it is quite right and 
necessary that he should know; and quite proper 

that Mast that LIr. Frederick should wish to 

know, too. I only said that the matter presented 
itself to my mind for the fijst time. Well! I 
think I may say that I shall be ready to tell Mr. 
Falconer that I am prepared to settle on you upon 
your marriage with his son, one-half of this 
property. As for what I may be able to do for 
you during my lifetime, it would reqidre a more 
leisurely consideration, you know " 

" Oh, of course. Papa, of course ! I am sure that 
nothing can be farther from Frederick's intention 
than to dream of speaking to you upon any such 
subject when he comes to speak to you this mom- 
ing." 

" This morning ! Bless my soul ! Is he coming 
this morning ?" cried the Squire, rather startled- 
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" Yes ! I have veiy little doubt, that he is at 
the Chase already, Papa ! He was so impatient ! 
I could hardly prevent him from coming up here 
last night. But I thought that it would be more 
agreeable to you to see him in the momiag. May 
I tell him that he may come in to speak with you, 
dear Papa V said she, casting a pleading look on 
the Squire, as she spoke. 

" Of course, my dear, of course I will see him. 
But stay one moment, Margaret When did all 
this happen, eh ? " 

^' All, Papa!" she answered, with the prettiest 
little half-shy half-laughing glance into his face 
that it is possible to conceive, followed by the 
demurest dropping of the conscious eyes to the 
ground ; " I can hardly teU you when it all hap- 
pened! But it was yesterday at my uncle's in 

SUverton that that I told him he might 

speak to you. May I teU him to come in. Papa ? 
I am sure he is waiting most anxiously to see 
you." 

" Pray teU him I shall be most happy to see 
him," said the Squire, adding as he once again 
looked at his watch ; " and, dear me ! the sooner 
the better. We have only five minutes left be- 
fore the beU rings ! " 

" Oh, that will be quite enough, Papa, to give 
your consent in ! " said the jeune personne with 
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a bright smile, tripping to the door as she 
spoke. 

She found that Trederick had been true to his 
word — of which she had not felt absolutely certain 
— and had abeady arrived at the Chase. AH had 
passed exactly as had been settled between the 
sisters over night. Kate had not made her ap- 
pearance. She had told Simmons to make her 
excuses to Miss Immy, and teU her, what was 
perfectly true, that she hardly slept aU night, 
and she was now endeavouring to get a little sleep. 
And Mr. Banting had, as instructed, told Mr. 
Frederick on his arrival, that Miss Margaret was 
in her Papa's study, but that if he would walk 
into the breakfastroom, for a few minutes, the 
Squire would then be happy to see him. 

I suspect from a certain look, which, though 
veiled beneath the exterior semblance of perfectly 
respectful deference, might have been detected 
hanging about the muscles of Mr. Banting's face, 
as he communicated this intelligence to Mr. Fred- 
erick, that that well trained domestic knew the 
nature of the business which had brought the 
young gentleman to the Chase at so early an 
hour, as well as any of the parties more inmiedi- 
ately interested in it. He performed his part, 
however, with the most undeniable propriety ; and 
Mr. Frederick, looking as little conscious as he 
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could, awaited his summons in the breakfastroom, 
devoutly hoping that neither Miss Immy, nor 
Kate, and still less Mr. Mat, might come in and 
find him there before he should be called to the 
Squire's study. 

Margaret, however, flitted into the room while 
he was still alone there ; and Frederick, with a 
glance that suf&ced to prove to her that the care 
she had bestowed upon her charming toilette had 
by no means been thrown away upon him, was 
about to avail himself of some of the little privi- 
leges which are usually understood to belong to 
the prerogative of an accepted lover. But Mar- 
garet, with one of those little evolutions which 
sometimes seem to be as natural and as easy to 
girls as wriggling is to eels, and sometimes as 
■utterly impossible to them as movement is to the 
"bird fixed by the fascination of the eye of a 
serpent, escaped him, saying at the same time in 
great haste ; 

" It is all right, my own ! I have seen Papa ! 
He is expectiag you in the study. But he says 
he has only five minutes to spare before the break- 
fast-bell riugs. And no earthly consideration 
would induce him to abstain from coming out 
into the breakfastroom directly it does ring. So, 
make haste. Eun along ; you know the way. I 
wUl wait for you out on the terrace." 
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So Frederick did as he was bid ; and found the 
five minutes quite enough for the transaction of his 
business with the blunt simple-hearted old Squiie. 

" How do, Fred, my boy ? " said the old man, 
extending his hand to him in a cordial and 

kindly greeting; "glad to see you always; 

and not sorry to see you on the business which 
brings you here this morning." 

" My dear Mr. Lindisfarn ! K I have dared 



"Ay! Margaret has told me all about it! 
Well! I see no objection. I have known you, Fred, 
man and boy, since you wore long-clothes ; and I do 
believe that I may as safely trust my girl's happi- 
ness to you as to any man. You have been 
abroad ; and sometimes I have thought that you 
brought home with you some foreign ways and 
tastes. If it is so, perhaps you and Margaret 
may be all the better suited to each other. You 
know pretty well what to look to with her. 
I have no thought, and never had, of making 
any difference between my two girls. As to what 
you can say, on your side, and as to what your 
father and I can do for the young household 
before the old birds hop the twig, of course he 
and I must talk it over together. But as far as 
I can see, I know of no objection; and I wish 
you joy with all my heart. So now come to 
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breakfast. For Banting will ring in one half- 
minute." 

Frederick, however, escaped as they were cross- 
ing the hall; and ran out to join Margaret on 
the terrace. 

" Nothing can be kinder than your father, my 
own darling!" he said. "He spoke in the 
frankest and kindest manner of his intentions 
bowards you in regard to property, and such 
matters. But of course I cared little to listen 
to all that, having other thoughts in my head, 
and was heartily glad when he said that all 
those subjects must be talked over between him 
and my father." 

" Will you not come in to breakfast, dearest ? 
Kate will not be down. You must submit to 
be congratulated by them all some time or other, 
you know." 

"But not this morning, my own darling. I 
cannot stand Mr. Mat this morning. It is 
dreadful to have to tear myself away from you. 
But there would be no pleasure in sitting by 
you under the eyes of all the party at break- 
fast ; and I am sure you would rather be spared 
it." 

"Well, perhaps you are right! Au revoir, 
then!" 

And as they had by that time reached the 
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comer of the terrace, where there was a spot not 
commanded by the breakfastroom windows, oi 
any others likely at that hour to be occupied, she 
permitted him to encircle her waist with his arm 
for an instant long enough (db la rigum/r) for the 
taking of one kiss, selected out of the whole scale 
of kisses, (which is a long one) with a view to its 
exact fitness to the proprieties of the occasion; 
and then dismissed him. 

Margaret then returned to undergo the ordeal 
of the breakfastroom with a calnmess inspired by 
a sense of having been and shown herseK perfect 
mistress of the situation, and having, at least thus 
far, managed her somewhat difficult affairs with 
the hand of a master. 

Frederick returned to Silverton, not discontent- 
ed, yet not so thoroughly well pleased with his 
morning's work as his ladylove. He had a certain 
sense of having been out-generalled, which was 
not agreeable to him rather from the hurt it in- 
flicted on his amour propre^ than from any real 
reason he had to be dissatisfied with things as 
they were. He had meant to win Margaret ; and 
he had won her ! But had he not unnecessarily 
*^put out his arm further than he could draw it 
back again ? " 

It was not till he reached the Ivy Bridge at the 
bottom of the ascent to Silverton that it occurred 
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to him, that what Margaret had said about 
receiving the congratulations of the party as- 
sembled in the breakfastroom implied the 
SLlDandonment of that plan of keepiag their 
engagement secret which had been agreed on 
l^etween them. 

And Frederick bit his lips as the thought 
flashed into his mind. 



s 2 
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CHAPTEE XXX. 

THE LINDISFARN JAWBONE. 

Kate Lindisfakn was an especial favourite with 
Dr. Blakistry. There was nothing odd in that; 
for she was an especial favourite with all the 
country side in general, and with a singularly 
large number of individuals of all classes in par- 
ticular. But the Dr. having neither chick nor 
child, as the phrase goes, and being therefore 
driven to look abroad for somewhat to care for, to 
love, and to pet, had enlisted himself in a special 
manner, and assumed a foremost place in the 
motley corps of Kate's devoted slaves and ad- 
herents. 

Not that the strength of this allegiance had 
been needed to induce Dr. Blakistry to ride out to 
Deepcreek Cottage and give the desperately 
wounded man lying dying there, as was thought, 
the benefit of his skiU and care. For the Doctor 
was a humane man, and indeed somewhat of a 
medical Quixote, holding and acting on the 
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ilieory, that the diploma which marked him as a 
student of the laws of nature, and dubbed him as 
.earned in them, constituted, as it were, his letters 
Df ordination as a high-priest in her service, and 
invested him with the mission, the privilege, and 
the duty of combating with human (physical) 
error, and suffering wherever it could be met witL 
He would gladly, therefore, have turned even 
farther aside out of his way, than it had been 
necessary to do, to visit the wounded smuggler, in 
whatever way the knowledge of his case had 
reached him. But Kate's summons had the effect 
of making the case and the patient additionally 
interesting to him. 

And there was yet another cause, which, after 
his first visit to Deepcreek Cottage, had operated 
to arouse Blakistr/s curiosity and give him yet 
another source of interest in the case. The excel- 
lent M.D. was an enthusiastic theorist, as M.D.'s 
mostly wiU be, who aspire to be anything more 
than mere rule of thumb practitioners, and as 
M.D.'s should be, so long as they can love their 
theories only second best after, and not better 
than truth. Dr. Blakistry was an enthusiastic 
theorist. And some of his theories were wise ; 
and some were partially so ; and some were but 
fancy-bred crotchets. For he was but a mortal 
M.D. after alL 

Well, one of Blakistr/s theories was, that cer- 
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tain features of the hmnan face are more liable 
than others to be changed and modified in the 
transmission from one generation to another, by 
all the accidents of education and mode of life; 
and that others are much less liable to alteration 
from such circumstances ; that they are more per- 
sistent, therefore, in races of mankind and in 
families, and more trustworthy as guides to proba- 
bility in questions of fiKation and the like. The 
jawbone, and especially the lower jawbone was, 
according to Dr. Blakistry, the most reliable fea- 
ture in the face for such purposes, being the least 
liable to alteration by circumstances befalling the 
iadividual subsequently to his birtk Now it so 
happened that the lindisfam family afforded the 
Doctor a case strikingly corroborative of his 
theory. All the lindisfams, however unlike they 
may have been in other respects, had their lower 
jawbones of the same shape. The peculiarity was 
sufficiently marked to have become long since 
notorious in the country ; and of course to the eye 
of a scientific observer (and one whose pet theory 
it especially served to confirm), it was yet more 
noticeable. 

It was not without a start of surprise, therefore, 
that Dr. Blakistry had, in the first instant of look- 
ing at his patient in Deepcreek Cottage, recognised 
in his pale and bandaged face the true LindisfarD 
jaw. 
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Dr. Blakistry was displeased. Of course he 
^Was ! What business had this smuggler from the 
^oast of France with the Lindisfam jaw ? Was 
le to come there with his jaw to spoil, or at least 
injure, one of the finest iUustratory cases of his 
favourite theory? And then, as the Doctor's 
active mind went to work upon the subject, he 
began to think whether it might be possible, that 
the phenomenon under his observation should 
prove a case in favour, rather than one militating 
against, the Blakistry jawbonian theory. 

It was a strange coincidence, to begin with, that 
he should be called by no other than Kate lindis- 
fam to visit that jawbone, so unmistakeable to 
him, though others might easily fail to observe it 
in a face changed by suffering, disfigured by 
wounds, and partially concealed by bandages. 
Mrs. Pendleton was Kate's old nurse. True ! 
But was that fact to be accepted as sufficiently 
explaining so curious a combination of circum- 
stances ? And then, as the Doctor mused on these 
facts, it occurred to him that he had heard from 
somebody or other, since he had settled in Silver- 
ton, some story about there having once been a 
male heir to the lindisfarn property — a son of the 
Canon's, who had gone wrong, and had died in 
America — all long before he, Blakistry, had come 
into that part of the country. 

" Died in America. Humph ! Any way, that 
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fellow lying there with the broken head has the 
Lindisfam jaw, if ever a, man had. Well ! Nature 
knows nothing about the legitimacy or illegitimacy 
of marriages and births. Who can tell? Our 
friend at the Chase there, old Oliver, was young 
once, and did not marry early, as I have heard. 
Any way Mrs. Pendleton ! " 

The last words, uttered aloud, were the result 
of the Doctor's soliloquy, or rather of his musings, 
as represented by the above phrases; and they 
were uttered as he was on the point of beginning 
to descend the steep zigzag path, which led from 
the smuggler's abode to the bottom of the cliff, 
where he had left his horse in charge of one of the 
Pendleton children. He turned back towards the 
house as he spoke, and Mrs. Pendleton came out 
and across the little garden to meet him. 

"I have no doubt of that young fellow's re- 
covery if due care is taken, as I have told yoa 
The patient's constitution seems to be singularly 
old for his apparent years; nevertheless " 

And here the Doctor, glancing up at the little 
bedroom window, which was open, at no great dis- 
tance from the spot where they were speaking, 
drew Mrs. Pendleton a few steps down the zigzag 
path, so as to be safely out of the sick man's 
hearing. 

" Nevertheless," he resumed, "I have little 

fear but that we shall bring him round. StiU 
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€is it will in all probability be some time before he 
is able to be moved, and as it may be that those 
"who love him are in pain and anxiety about him, 
and as your husband himself will doubtless be 
sinxious to hear how he is goiag on, it seems very 
desirable that he should be communicated with on 
the subject." 

" It may be very desirable, Sir ; so is a many 
other thing in this world ; but they can't be had 
for all that," said Mrs. Pendleton, with rather 
a hostile and defiant air. "When Pendleton's 
away," she added, " I never know where to find 
him ; over in France, as likely as not ! " 

" Look here, Mrs. Pendleton ! " said the Doctor, 
gazing steadily, but with a pleasant smile, into her 
face, and gradually closiog one eye till that feature 
executed a wink that a horsedealer might have 
been proud of; "Look here ! I am not a lawyer, 
nor a Eevenue of&cer, nor a magistrate, nor a con- 
stable ! I am a doctor. My business all the 
world over is to cure trouble, not to make it 
in any way or kind. Doctors are always trusted. 
You may trust me ! " 

"And suppose some of them as their business is 
to hunt an honest man down for striving to earn 
a bit of bread for his wife and children by honest 
labour, should ask you in the name of the law, 
where Hiram Pendleton was a-hiding, what should 
you say ? " 
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'* What should you say, Mrs. Pendleton, if they 
were to ask you ? " 

"I should teU them they was come to the 
wrong shop for information ; and if they wanted 
him, they had better look for him." 

" WeU ! that is just ahout what / should say. 
But they won't come to me! never fear. We 
doctors are always hearing aU sorts of secrets 
from everybody; but nobody ever expects us to •« 
tell them. The world would come to a pretty pass, ,^, 
if the doctors were to teU all they know. No ! ^ 
You may teU me where Mr. Pendleton is, safe^^ 
enough. If he never gets into trouble till he gets ^B 
iato it through me, hell do well ! " 

Thus exhorted, Mrs. Pendleton yielded. Indeed,.^, 
the view of the medical profession presented to ^ 
her by no means involved the reception of any — * 
new ideas into her mind. Men whose Uves are ^^ 
exposed to the risks and chances which attend 
such a career as that of Hiram Pendleton are in — 
the habit of considering the doctor as a confidant 
and friend. Old Bagstock would have been, 
trusted by Mrs. Pendleton, and frequently was 
trusted by the anti-legal world of SiUmouth with 
a variety of secrets, which his Majesty's Eevenue 
Officers would have been very glad to get hold o£ 
And Dr. Blakistry had that additional claim to 
confidence, one which never fails to exert a 
singularly powerful influence over persons in Mra 
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Pendleton's sphere of life — arising from being a 
gentleman — a circumstance of difference between 
him and Dr. Bagstock, which was not at all 
the less clearly and palpably recognisable by Mrs. 
Pendleton, because she would have been utteriy 
unable to explain wherein it consisted. 

So she said, in reply to the doctor's persuasive 
words and looks : 

" WeU then, the truth is. Doctor, that Pendleton 
is not twenty mile away from here at this moment. 
He is in hiding out on the moor. I don't justly 
know where he is at the present speaking ; for he 
is obligated often to change his quarters. But if 
any one was at Chewton, — ^that's fifteen miles out 
on the moor, or thereaway, — they would not be far 
off from him. And old Jared Mallory, him as is 
parish clerk at Chewton, is sure to know exactly 
where he is." 

"The parish clerk!" 

"Ay! the parish clerk! seems queer, don't it, 

going to the parish clerk to inquire for a such 

a one as Hiram Pendleton. Next a kin Uke to 
going to the parson for him ! But Jared Mallory 
is like what you was a sayiag. Sir, of the doctors. 
There is no telling the secrets and strange things 
as old Jared Mallory have a knowed in his time, 
of all sorts and kinds, and of a many sorts of 
persons. And there is no fear of his .splitting. 
But if you whisper in his ear," — and Mrs. Pen- 
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dleton whispered the words into that of the doctor 
— " ' Fair trade and free, says Saucy Sally,' he will 
bring you to speech with Pendleton." 

" Very good ! I won't forget. Thank you, Mrs. 
Pendleton. You shall never have any cause to 
regret having trusted me." 

So the doctor rode back to Silverton in a medi- 
tative mood, convincing himself more and more 
irresistibly with every furlong he rode, that either 
that jawbone he had been looking at was the jaw- 
bone of a genuine Lindisfam, or that there was an 
end of all scientific certainty in this world. 

The next day Dr. Blakistry mounted his horse 
immediately after breakfast, and turned his head 
in the direction of the moor. He had first to ride 
down Silverton High Street, which makes a steep 
descent just before reaching the bridge over the 
SiU, and the adjacent low parts of the city, and 
then to cross the river. On the other side of the 
Sill the road*ammediately begins to ascend the 
high ground towards Wanstrow Manor. But 
shortly branching off at the lodge-gates, and leav- 
ing the park to the right hand, to take a direction 
nearer the coast, it gradually leaves the cultivated 
lands behind it, passes through a border district, 
in which little low dykes have replaced hedgerows, 
and feeble attempts at cultivation struggle at dis- 
advantage with the thankless nature of the peaty 
soil, and then enters on the bleak solitude of the 
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trackless moor; — ^trackless as far as eye can reach 
save for the one good road which crosses the whole 
extent of it. At long and distant intervals, how- 
ever, an almost impassable track is met with, 
leading off from the high road to some of the few 
villages buried in the depths of the wilderness. 
How these lost settlements kept up any communi- 
cation at all with the rest of the world before the 
high road, itself a creation of quite modem times,' 
existed, it is hard to say. To the present day the 
moorlanders are a wild and peciiliar people. At 
the date of the events narrated in this history, 
they must have been yet more so ; and before the 
construction of the road that now cuts the moor 
in half, they must have been isolated and wild 
indeed. 

Dr. Blakistry had ridden fast — ^for there was a 
cold, raw mist lying on the moor — about eight 
miles along this modern high road, before he canie 
to the opening of a very unpromising looking 
track turning off from it to the left — in the direc- 
tion of the sea-coast, that is to say, — at the corner 
of which was a wan and gibbet-like finger post, on 
which the words " Chewton 7 miles ; " were still 
with some dif&culty decipherable. 

The doctor turned accordingly. But the same 
rapid rate of progress which he had hitherto made 
was thenceforward impracticable. The track began 
by making a very steep dip into a boggy hollow, 
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then climbed out of it by a still steeper stair of 
crags. Here and there, for a short distance, it was 
possible to trot over a bit of springy turf-covered 
peat But for the most part the track alternated 
between bog and craggy rocks. For miles there 
was not a living creature to be seen, nor a sound, 
save now and then the ripple of a tiny stream, to 
be heard. Then, on rounding one of the huge 
boulder-stones, which here and there form land- 
marks on the surface of the moor, a scanty flock of 
small sheep, the greater number of them black, 
were found availing themselves of the shelter from 
the wind-driven mist afforded by the huge stone, 
and profiting by the patch of greener herbage 
which had produced itself by favour of the same 
protection. And soon after that a church-bell was 
heard ; and then, among a few trees, a belfry be- 
came visible, and the doctor knew that he had at 
length reached Chewton. 

They always rang the church-bell at Chewton at 
mid-day ; assigning as the aU-sufficient reason for 
doing so, that such had always been the practice. 
It cost some trouble to do it, of course. And 
nobody in the place had the remotest idea of any 
good being done by it to anybody. But it was 
not usually done in other parishes ; and it always 
had been done at Chewton. And Chewton felt a 
pride and a gratification in these circumstances. 
In all probability, the isolation of the place, had 
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helped to preserve the old ringing of the Angelus 
in Catholic days, athwart all chances and changes, 
to the present time. 

At the entrance of the village, which seemed to 
be more of a place than Dr. BlaMstry had ex- 
pected, he got off and led his horse. The way led 
toward the main street of the village, round the 
low wall of the churchyard. The bell continued 
to ring as he skirted it ; and a little child sitting 
on the old fashioned stone stile over the church- 
yard wall, and belonging, in all probability, to the 
ringer at his work within the church, was the first 
living being the doctor saw in Chewton. It was a 
magnificent little fellow about ten years old; and 
the doctor stopped to learn from him if he could 
tell the way to Jared Mallor/s house. But the 
words died on his lips, when the child, looking up 
into his face, upon being spoken to, exhibited to 
his gaze a perfectly well-defined specimen of the 
lindisfam jawbone ! 



END OF PART X. 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 

THE JAWBONE TELLS TALES. 

"Why, good heavens!" ejaculated Dr. Blakistry 
to himseK, as he stood with his horse's bridle over 
his arm, looking down into the wondering up- 
turned face of the handsome child, as it sat 
motionless on the stone slab of the churchyard 
stile, " why, good heavens, there it is again !" 

It meant the Lindisfarn jawbone. For in truth 
that special form of feature was very markedly 
traceable by a practised physiognomist, in the 
child's face. And a disagreeable thought shot 
across the doctor's mind, like a cold ice-wind, that 
it might be possible that the formation in question 
was merely one feature of a provincial type, and 
not the special inheritance of a particular family. 
This, however, was a point to be cleared up, if 
possible, at once. So the doctor made a dash at 
the heart of the matter by asking : 
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"Can you tell me where your father is, my 
Uttle feUow V 

" Orandfathev is in the church a ringing the 
mid-day bell I" replied the child, looking up into 
the doctor's face with a fearless but much- wonder- 
ing gaze, and speaking in the broadest and purest 
Sillshire Doric ; " I'm a waiting for him." 

"And what is your name, my boy?" returned 
Dr. Blakistry, smiling kindly. 

" My name's July MaUory, and my grandfather 
is parish clerk of Chewton," said the child with 
an assumption of much dignity in making the 
latter announcement. 

"Ay, indeed! And is your father at home, 
July ?" said the doctor. 

"Mother is at home," replied the boy; jerking 
his beautiful gold-ringleted head towards the 
church door as he added, " Grandfather is coming 
home to dinner, as soon as he has rung the mid- 
day beU." 

"And where does your mother live, my fine 
little feUow ? I want to see her," said the doctor, 
stooping to pat the abundant golden tresses that 
clustered around July MaUory's cheeks and neck, 
and to get a nearer and more searching look at 
the shape of the lower part of the child's face as 
he did so. 

Yes ; there was no mistake about it ! If there 
were any truth in the doctor's pet theory, — if he 

VOL. n. T 
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the dcctors tbeorr was in no danger, and that 
little July MaRory had every E^t to the feature 
in fpescion. And there was patent to Dr. Blakis- 
try a concatenation of circnmstances, which indis- 
tinctly and uncertainly was leading him towards 
a shrewd gness at the troth. There was that 
stranger, with the broken head, representing him- 
self as a French smuggler, bat marked by the 
lindisfun jaw in the most nnmistakeable man- 
ner. His fEiTonrite Kate herself who was every 
inch a lindisfam, had it not more decidedly. 
Then he was summoned by Kate to visit this 
stranger, and implored by her to send up spedal 
news of the result of his visit to the Chase. 
Then this mysterious stranger was found at Sill- 
mouth in close connexion and association with the 
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H^endletons, and Hiram Pendleton the smuggler 

"^ras evidently in close connexion with these Mal- 

Xorys. Then again the little July Mallory had 

©aid nothing about his father; had plainly ignored 

»ny such relationship, when Blakistry had asked 

liim about his father. That name "July" too. 

It was a Julian lindisfam, as Blakistry distinctly 

remembered to have heard, who had " gone to the 

bad," and vanished, having died, as it was said, in 

America. And now this July, short for Julian, 

MaUory! Yes; there certainly was a plank of 

safety for the theory, shadowed out by these 

circumstances ! 

"Mother lives in that house there, where the 
smoke is coming out of the chimbley. That's the 
rashers as mother is a frying for dinner. When 
the smoke comes out of the chimbley like that, 
when grandfather is a ringing the mid-day bell in 
the church, there's always rashers for dinner," 
replied the young inductive philosopher. 

"What, in that large house there, my young 
Baconian?" said the doctor, smiling to himself, as 
a man may be permitted to smile who perpetrates 
so wretched a pun for his own private use alone 
(for private and tmsocial vices cannot be visited 
by social laws as those are and ought to be, which 
aflfect society); "in that house there, with the 
stone roof?" he said, pointing to one very near at 

T 2 
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hand, at the bottom of the village street, somewhat 
larger and more solidly built than the cottages on 
either side of it, and distinguished from them by 
being roofed with the grey rugged flagstones of 
the moor, instead of with thatcL 

"Yes!" said the child; "that's where Grand- 
father, and Mother, and I lives; and I know 
there's going to be rashers for dinner to-day," he 
added, gazing earnestly at the smoke, and revert- 
ing unceremoniously, after the fashion of children, 
to the point of view which interested him in the 
matter. 

"Grandfather, Mother, and I," repeated the 
Doctor to himself Not a word about father? 
" And I TcnoWy' he soliloquised, after a moment's 
musing, " that you are a lindisfam, by the same 
rule that teaches you that there will be rashers 
for dinner, my little man !" 

" Well, I shall go and see your mother, July," 
added he, aloud ; " and I daresay I shall see you 
and your grandfather when you come home to 
dinner." , 

And so saying, the doctor giving a pull with his 
arm to the bridle, which was hanging over it, as 
an intimation to his horse that it was time to 
cease tasting the heathery gamy-flavoured moor- 
land herbage at the foot of the churchyard wall, 
on which he had been engaged while his master 
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"was holding the above conversation, proceeded to 
"walk in the direction of the house which had been 
3)ointed out to him. 

Two stone steps, with an iron rail on each side 
of them, led to the low-browed door in the middle 
of the front of the house; and a little wooden 
paling, very much out of repair, though evidently 
some two hundred years or so younger than the 
iron rail and the rest of the house, fenced in 
from the street a space about two feet wide in 
front of the dwelling on either side of the entrance. 
The door stood open ; and the doctor, hitching 
the bridle of his horse over one of the rails, 
entered without ceremony. The front door gave 
immediate admission to the main living apartment 
of the house, the " houseplace," as it is emphatic- 
ally called in the northern counties. This was the 
dining hall, and also the kitchen of the inhabi- 
tants ; and there, within the shelter of the huge 
old-fashioned fire-place, was a woman still young, 
at least for those who will admit a life of some 
eight and twenty years to be so designated, and 
still, far more incontestably, very handsome, en- 
gaged, as the youthful inductionist had predicted, 
in frying rashers of bacon. 

" This is the house of Mr. Jared MaUory, is it 
not. Madam?" asked the doctor, as courteously 
saluting the occupant of the chamber, as if she 
had been reclining on a sofa, and making eyelet 
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holes in muslin. There was in the remarkable 
beauty of the woman, and also, as the doctor 
fancied, in an undefinable something about her 
manner and bearing, a certain amount of additional 
evidence in favour of the chance that the lindis- 
fam jawbone would be found to be in its right 
place, and the pet theory be saved after all ! 

" Yes Sir, this is Jared MaUory's house. Have 
you business with him. Sir?" replied the woman, 
making a courtesy in return for the doctor's salu- 
tation, civilly, but withal, in a grave and distant, 
if not with a repelling manner. 

"Yes! I have ridden over to Chewton from 
Sillmouth on purpose to speak with him. I am a 
physician, and a friend of Mrs. Pendleton's, who 
lives at Deep Creek Cottage. My name is Dr. 
Blakistry." 

Bab Mallory, " the moorland wild-flower," — ^for, 
as the reader is well aware, it was to her and to 
no other that the doctor was speaking, — ^had not 
thought it necessary to lay aside the occupation 
on which she had been engaged when her visitor 
entered. She remained under the deep shadow of 
the great projecting fireplace, but with the red 
light of the fire, at which she was cooking, on her 
face and figure. She retained in her hand the 
long handle of the frying-pan, constructed of a 
length which would admit of its being used at a 
fire made on a hearth raised only a few inches 
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firom the floor, without compelling the person 
"using it to stoop inconveniently ; but turned her- 
seK partially so as to look towards the stranger. 
The hand unoccupied by the frying-pan was on 
her hip ; and the quick movement by which this 
unemployed left hand started to a position a few 
inches higher up on the side, and was pressed 
convulsively against it, was, therefore, not neces- 
sarily a very noticeable one. And the sudden 
deadly pallor which, at the same moment, over- 
spread the beautiful, but almost olive-coloured 
face, seen as it was in the artificial lurid light of 
the fire, might easily have escaped the observation 
3f a less keen and practised observer than Dr. 
Blakistry. Neither of these indications escaped 
him, however; and connecting them by a rapid 
and habitual process of inductive reasoning with 
the words of his which had evidently produced 
them, the doctor thought he saw in them 
another gleam of light on the mystery he had 
ridden across the moor to elucidate, and another 
probability of salvation for his theory of the 
hereditary nature of the shape of the jaw- 
bone. 

The daughter of Jared MaUory, who knew aU 
about the affairs of the Saucy Sally and her 
owners, and who was the mother of that beautiful 
child yonder with the unmistakeable lindisfam 
jaw, was violently agitated at hearing that a 
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physician had come out from Deep Creek Cottage 
to see her father. Humph ! 

He paused for some word of reply, which might 
serve to throw further light on the subject of his 
speculations, and confirm the suspicions which 
were now verging towards conviction. 

But Bab Mallory had not had the weight of an 
ever-present secret on her heart for ten long years 
for nothing ; and was not so easily to be thrown 
off her guard. 

" Sweet are the uses of adversity," we are told 
on high authority, not altogether unbacked by 
some gleanings from still older wisdom. Yet, 
upon the whole, it may be doubted, perhaps, 
whether tliat opinion be not one of those formed 
by the world in its younger day, which the ad- 
^'antAge of its longer experience and riper wisdom 
may lead it to modify. Surely the uses of pros- 
perity are quite as frequently sweet with fruit of 
the highest and most durable savour. Surely, the 
" uses " of adversity are quite as frequently, nay 
more frequently, bitter and evil than sweet. I 
am inclined to think the greater number of those 
human plants which do not thrive to any good 
purpose in the soil of prosperity and happiness, 
would grow yet more stunted and deformed in the 
imkindly soil of adversity and unhappiness. It is 
oldfashioned physiology which supposes that cold 
bleak mountain-tops are the positions most favour- 
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^^Ue to human health. And I am disposed to 
"tiJiink that the psychological doctrines analogous 
"to it, are not entitled to much greater weight. 

Though Bab Mallory's life up to her eighteenth 
;year had been — not altogether an imcultivated 
one; for that strange old Jared Mallory, her 
father, amid his varied avowed and unavowed occu- 
pations, was not altogether an uncultured man — ^yet 
a sufficiently wild and rough one, she had never 
known anything fairly to be called adversity till 
then. Up to that time she had been the wild- 
flower of the moorland, as healthy morally as well 
as physically, as lovely, as sweet with as whole- 
some fragrance as the heather around her. Then 
adversity had come, and its uses had not been 
sweet to her. The open fearless eye of innocence 
liad been changed into the hard, bold eye of de- 
fiant resistance. Easy-hearted trustfulness had 
"become ever-present mistrust. The highspirited 
self-reliance, which is the substratum of so many 
a great quality and virtue, had been corrupted into 
the cankered pride, which seeks refuge from 
rounds, and at the same time finds an imwhole- 
some nourishment, in isolation. 

No! poor Bab Mallory had not been made 
better by adversity. 

Openheartedness had, of course, gone, together 
with so much else ; and when, after the lapse of 
a moment, she had recovered from the heart-spasm 
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which Dr. Blakistiys words had caused her, she 
only replied to them, by saying quietly, as she 
turned a little more towards the fire, and the oc- 
cupation which made an evident excuse for her 
doing so, 

"My father will be home very shortly, Sir. 
Will you please to take a seat ? Have you been 
acquainted with Mrs. Pendleton for long, Sir ?" she 
added, after a short pause, as the doctor compHed 
with her invitation. 

"No, not very long. I had no acquaintance 
with her, indeed, till I was called to her cottage to 
visit a wounded man lying ill there, by a young 
lady who is a friend of mine. But we soon made 
friends, Mrs. Pendleton and I. It is a doctor's 
business, you know, to make friends, and be a 
friend, wherever he goes." 

Dr. Blakistry had watched the patient on whom 
lie was operating narrowly, as he spoke ; and he 
had not failed to mark the little involuntary start, 
though it was a very slight one, which had been 
elicited from poor Bab by his purposely introduced 
mention of the " young lady " who had summoned 
him to the woimded smuggler's bedside. 

" Yes, a young lady, it was, and a very charming 
young lady too, I can assure you, who called me 
to visit a patient at Deep Creek Cottage !" added 
the doctor, answering that little start, and choosing 
to let her know that he had observed it. 
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" It was very kind of a young lady, and a little 
out of place, too, was it not, Sir, for a young lady 
to be interesting herself about a poor wounded 
smuggler ?" said Bab, attempting to turn the tables, 
and do a little bit of pumping in her turn. 

"You know, then, that the sick man is a 
wounded smuggler?" returned the doctor, show- 
ing poor Bab at once how little she had taken by 
her motion. 

" It is little likely that he should be anything 
else !" returned Bab, darting an angry flash of her 
dark eyes at the doctor, as she spoke. But the 
fiash was only momentary, and quickly died out 
into the quiet observant look of habitual caution. 

The rashers were cooked by this time, and the 
amount of attention needed for transferring them 
from the frying-pan to a dish, and placing the 
latter, carefully covered, by the side of the braise 
on the ample hearth, supplied an excuse for ab- 
staining from any further reply for a few moments. 
When the operation was completed she resumed 
the conversation, having quite got the better of 
her sudden gust of anger, and again essaying to 
turn the pumping process on her visitor. 

"One need not be very 'cute," she said, "to 
guess that a man lying wounded in Deep Creek 

Cottage must be a smuggler ; at least for those 

who -know anything of Hiram Pendleton. But 
here comes Father, Sir ; I am sorry you should 
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have had to wait so long, but now you can despatch 
your business at once." 

Jared Mallory, who entered with his grandson, 
as she spoke, was a tall and upright old man, con- 
siderably older, apparently, than Bab Mallory's 
father need have been. He looked nearly if not 
quite seventy. But, though his figure seemed to 
have shrunk from t^jat of a man muscular and 
broad in proportion to his more than ordinary 
height, to a singular degree of gaunt attenuation, 
he bore about him no other obvious mark of the 
decrepitude of age. His attitude was upright, 
even stiffly so. His head was abundantly covered 
with long iron-gray locks, which were only just 
beginning to turn more decidedly to silver. His 
features were good — must have been handsome — 
and there was an air of superiority to the social 
position he occupied, and even of dignity, about 
him, which, though remarkable, did not seem to 
challenge so much notice, or to be so much out of 
place, as it might have done thirty years pre- 
viously. It was in due keeping with one's con- 
ception of the village patriarch, if not with that 
of the parish clerk, or still less with that of the 
confidant and accomplice of smugglers. 

After the first little start of surprise, Mr. Mallory 
bowed courteously to the stranger in his house, at 
the same time, however, turning on his daughter a 
look of very unmistakable inquiry. 
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" This is Dr. Blakistiy, from Sillmouth, Father, 
who has ridden over the moor to speak with you 
about a wounded man, whom he has been attend- 
ing in Hiram Pendleton's cottage at Deep Creek," 
said Bab, in reply to the look ; and Dr. Blakistry 
could observe the same sudden manifestation 
of interest in the old man's face, which the 
same announcement had galled forth in the 
no less carefully guarded features of his 
daughter. 

"Nay, Mr. MaUoryl" replied Blakistry, "your 
daughter's interest in my patient at Deep Creek 
has led her to jump to a conclusion which nothing 
I have said has warranted." 

Bab tossed her head at this, with an air of 
much annoyance and impatience. 

" I said," resumed the doctor, " that I had been 
attending a wounded man — ^your daughter here 
tells me that he is a smuggler ; I daresay that may 
be so — at Deep Creek Cottage, that I was a friend 
of Mrs. Pendleton's, and that I had ridden over to 
speak with you." 

" I am acquainted with Mrs. Pendleton, sir; and 
I shall be happy to attend to you. Bab, perhaps 
you had better go into the parlour for a few min- 
utes, and take the child with you." 

" Oh, no ! pray do not do that You are just 
going to dinner : I will not detain you more than 
a minute or two; and I have no further secret 
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than just this, which, as I was told to whisper it^ 
I whisper accordingly." 

And the doctor, advancing a couple of stri(3e? 
to the old man's side, whispered in his ear tlae 
pass words, "Fair trade and free, says Sa^l^ 
Sally!" 

Bab, who had seemed much more inclined to be 
guided by the visitor's hint that she might stay, 
than by her father's intimation that she had better 
go, turned towards the hearth, and stooped to 
occupy herself with her cookery; but, as the 
doctor did not fail to perceive, remained eagerly 
attentive to what was passing. 

"All right, Sir!" said the old man; "and now, 
since you did not come here to speak of the 
wounded man at Pendleton's, what is there I can 
do for you or for Mrs. Pendleton ?" 

"Why, Mr. Mallory," said the provoking doctor, 
" you are as much in a hurry with your conclusions 
as your daughter! I never said that I had not 
come here to speak of my patient at* Deep Creek 
Cottage ! I only observed that I never told your 
daughter that such was the case." 

" Very true, Sir ! But we uneducated folks are 
not apt. to speak with such attention to accuracy!" 
said Mr. Jared Mallory, speaking with some impa- 
tience, and almost with a sneer, but with the 
manner and accent of the educated classes, to 
which he was asserting that he did not belong. 
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" May I ask you then to state what is the purpose 
of your visit to Chewton ?" 

" Well ! my principal object in coming here, 
and that for which Mrs. Pendleton sent me here, 
was to see and speak with her husband." 

"Well, Sir!" returned the old clerk; "since 
Mrs. Pendleton, who I suppose knows what she is 
about, has sent you here for^the purpose, I think 
I can put you in the way of meeting with Hiram 
Pendleton ; but your ride at the moor is not yet 
quite at an end, if you wish to see hint He is 
not at Chewton ; nor within six miles of it." 

" And I confess to have ridden quite far enough 
already, considering that I have to ride all the 
way back again," said Dr. Blakistry. 

" I am afraid that you are not likely to see the 
man you want, without adding another dozen 
miles or more to your ride. Sir," said the old man, 
with a somewhat malicious appearance of satis- 
faction. 

"And I am thinking," said the doctor, "that 
perhaps I may be able to do my errand without 
seeing Mr. Pendleton. But if I am, as I feai', 
keeping you from your dinner, Mr. Mallory, I will 
go and have a look at the village; and return 
when you have done." 

" Not at all, Sir ! By no means ! If you will 

only say at once or if," he continued, 

partly in compliance with a look from his daughter, 
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and partly struck by a sense of the discourtesy of 

his previous proceeding; "if the moor air 

has given you an appetite that can content itself 
with moorland fare — a bit of bacon, and a cut 
from the loaf — perhaps you will honour us by 
sitting down with us, and we can talk of the mat- 
ter you have in hand, whatever it is, over our 
dinner/' 

" Thank you, Mr. MaUory ! I confess, that I do 
feel very particularly well inclined to eat a bit of 
bacon and a cut from the loaf; and not a very 
small cut either! I shall be thankful for your 
hospitality, and we can talk the while, as you 
say." 

An Englishman cannot be surly to a man sitting 
down at his table to share his meal with him. It 
is no more possible to him, than it is to an Arab 
to slay the traveller who has sought hospitality in 
his tent. And the party of four, consisting of old 
MaUory, his daughter, his grandson, and his 
visitor, had hardly broken bread around the same 
table, before the tone of the conversation between 
them had become less stiff and somewhat more 
friendly. 

"You said rightly enough, Mr. MaUory, that 
the moor air, and a ride through it, are capital 
specifics for creating an appetite. And that fine 
little feUow opposite seems to find the first quite 
enough for the purpose without adding the second. 
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He was my first acquaintance in Chewton. I 
found him sitting at* the churchyard gate specu- 
lating on the fried rashers, which he concluded 
were being prepared for him, from the smoke he 
saw curling up from your chimney. What a fine 
little fellow he is ! " 

"Ay, the child thrives !" replied the old grand- 
father, somewhat drily, and with none of the 
satisfaction in his voice, which the remark would 
seem calculated to call for; while the mother of 
the boy thus praised fixed her eyes on the plate 
before her, and remained silent. 

iifp one of these little indications was lost 
upon the doctor, who saw in them StUl further 
confirmation of the truth of his conjectures, 
and of the consequent salvation of his favourite 
theory. 

" It is strange," he continued, " that the little 
fellow should bring us back again to the indi- 
vidual we have already so often spoken of, my 
patient at Deep Creek Cottage. But I can't help 
being struck by a siugular resemblance of feature 
between the two. I observed it the moment I 
saw the chUd. We physicians, you know, are apt 
to take notice of such things ; habituated, as we 
are, to scrutinise faces and the expression of them 
closely." 

A quick and significant glance passed between 
old Jared Mallory and his daughter, as Blakistry 

VOL. IL u 
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spoke thus ; but it did not pass so quickly as to 
prevent liim from catching it on its passage. 

"Other people, I suppose, think less of such 
chance matters," replied the old man. " You were 
going to mention the object of your visit to 
Chewton. If I seem in a hurry to hear it, it is 
because I shall be obliged to go out again as soon 
as I have eaten my dioner." 

"My business was to find Pendleton, having 
been directed here by his wife for that purpose. 
But the truth is that my object in seeing Pendle- 
ton was no other than to speak to him about this 
same patient of mine, the man lying iU at his 
cottage. And when I said that I began to think 
that I might obtain the information I wished 
without seeing him, it was because I fancied that 
I might learn here all I needed, — ^perhaps more 
satisfactorily than from him." 

The same quick sharp glance, this time with a 
yet more marked expression of agitation in it, at 
least on the part of the daughter, passed between 
her and her father. 

"If you mean merely because of the chance 
likeness you fancied you saw between " 

" I have finished my dinner," interrupted Bab, 
rising from her chair, as she spoke ; " and as what 
you have to say to my father cannot be any busi- 
ness of mine, Sir, I will leave you to finish it with 
him, if you will kindly excuse me. Come July, I 
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am sure you have eaten enough to last you till 
supper time," she added, affecting to look towards 
the doctor with a smile, which he had no diffi- 
culty in seeing was not the genuine expression of 
the feeling that was in her mind. "I suppose, 
Father," she added, as she turned towards the 
door of an inner room, "that if Dr. Blakistry 
brings news that anything has happened or is 
likely to happen to the wounded man, it will be 
best to let Pendleton know of it at once." 

The doctor perceived at once the anxiety that 
betrayed itself while striving to conceal itself 
under the appearance of indifference in these 
words; and while noting the symptom, and 
adding it to his stock, hastened to relieve it. 

" Oh no, nothing of the sort. He wUl do very 
well, with a little time and good nursing. It was 
an ugly cut enough, though. And if there had 
been another half pound of weight on the cutlass 

that gave it, why the result might have been 

different. As it is, I assure you, you have no 
cause for anxiety," and the Doctor looked keenly, 
but at the same time, kipdly at her, as he uttered 
the words. 

" Anxiety !" said Bab, with widely opened eyes, 
and a toss of her handsome head ; yet stiU, as it 
were, in despite of herself, lingering to hear what 
should come next. 

"Yes, anxiety. It is very natural And pray 

u 2 
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do not think me impertinent, my dear Madam, if 
I beg that you will remain and hear what I have 
to say. I think it may be interesting to yon. 
And may I hope that you will consider me in the 
light of a friend in listening to me ? I come here 
only as such, as I went to see the sufferer at Deep 
Creek Cottage only as such. Doctors necessarily 
become often acquainted with the secrets of their 
patients. It is their duty, and, I think I may 
say, their invariable practice, to respect thena. 
May I then speak to you as a fiiend V 

The appeal was evidently made to both the father 
and daughter. They looked at each other with 
glances of uneasiness, and mutual inquiry ; but 
for a minute or so neither spoke. 

"If we are somewhat slow. Sir, to reply cor- 
dially to such an appeal," said the old man at 
length, " it is because it is a new and strange one 
to us. We have not been much accustomed to 
friends or friendship. We have met with but 
little of it from those we might perhaps have 
expected it from. That must be our excuse if we 
are somewhat slow to expect it from one who is a 
stranger, and on whom we certainly have no sort 
of claim." 

" One does not always find friendly feeling most 
in this world, Mr. MaUory, as I should think your 
experience must have taught you, from those from 
whom it might most naturally be expected. As 
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for myself^ it is little indeed I have to offer, or 
rather nothing. Circumstances — ^mainly the one 
of my having been called to visit the wounded 
man at Deep Creek Cottage — ^have brought certain 
things to my knowledge ; and all I wish you- to 
understand is, that my object is to use that know- 
ledge in no wise to the annoyance or hann of you 
or yours, but, if the possibility should offer, to 
your advantage. And now I will be perfectly 
frank with you. I am weU convinced that the 
wounded man whom I have attended is no other 
than that Julian Lindisfam, the long-lost son of 
Dr. Theophilus Lindisfam of the Close at Silver- 
ton. This was my conviction when I set out to 
come here, to speak to Mr. Pendleton about 
him ." 

"Pendleton knows nothing about him, 

that is as to who he is 1" interrupted Bab 

hastily. 

"In ascertaining that fact, I should not have 
communicated the information to him," said the 
doctor. " I have conmiunicated my conviction to 
you, because I am entirely persuaded that you are 
also aware of the fact." 

" What can the man have said to lead you to 
imagine such a thing ?" said Bab, still keeping up 
her fence, though evidently feeling herself not far 
ofif from the point at which she would be obliged 
to abandon it. 
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" Nothing ! I told you I would be quite frank 
with you. My patient has said nothing. But 
what are the circumstances ? I am called to this 
wounded smuggler by a young lady; — rather a 
remarkable fact, as yourself observed. Now that 
young lady was Miss Kate Lindisfarn." 

" And did she tell you that the man she asked 
you to visit was her cousin?" again interrupted 
Bab, with a quickness and earnestness that once 
again betrayed to her shrewd companion her own 
knowledge of all the circumstances. 

" By no means ! I am quite certain, and you 
may be quite certain, that Miss Lindisfam would 
not betray any confidence that was placed in her." 

"Then what can have led you to ?" 

"The same process which has convinced me 

perhaps it would be as well to send my 

little friend there out to his seat on the church- 
yard stile again," said the doctor, interrupting 
himseK 

, Poor Bab turned pale, and her breath came 
short; and old Jared looked suspiciously and 
defiantly at his guest. But he said to his grand- 
son sternly ; 

"Eun along out, child! Go and play! Tou 

are not wanted here ! Now, Sir! You wer^ 

about to say "he added, as he stepped across 

the wide stone floor of the kitchen, and closed th© 
door of the house behind the chUd. 
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" I was about to say/* resumed the' doctor 
quietly, " that the same process of reasoning which 
had convinced me that my patient was, in fact, 
Julian lindisfam — or mainly the same — ^had con- 
vinced me that the boy who has just left the room 
is his son." 

" I do not understand very well. Sir, what you 
mean by what you call a process of reasoning, 
but " 

"He is the son of Julian Lindisfem," inter- 
rupted Bab, drawing herself up to her full height 
and looking proudly and defiantly at the doctor ; 
" and I am his mother." 

"I was sure of it from the jawbone 1" said 
Blakistry triimiphantly ; " that is, sure of the pa- 
ternity. The other circumstances were deducible 
from circumstantial evidence." 

" His jawbone ! " exclaimed old Jared, frowning 
heavily. 

" The most unchangeable feature in all the face, 
my dear Sir ! There are scientific reasons, which 

in one word, the wounded man is, to any eye 

capable of tracing a family likeness, evidently a 
lindisfam. And the very handsome child who 
was here just now, is equally so ! These things 
cannot be hidden from the eye of science !" 

" But it may be questionable. Sir, how far the 
tongue of science is justified in " 

" Nay, Father ! If Dr. Blakistry means kindly 
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and I am sure he does and if he has saved 

Julian's life " 

" I do not say that I saved his life ! May be 
that I did ; for the cut was an ugly one ; and there 

was much fever; and I cannot say. quite 

between ourselves, you know — quite in confidence, 
Mr. MaUory — I cannot say that I have much con- 
fidence in the clinical practice of Dr. Bagstock. 
Stm, I do not say that I saved his life." 

" At all events, he is saved ; and you have done 
your best towards it. It is the truth that " 

" Bab ! " interrupted her father, very sharply. 
" Stop a minute ! I want to speak to you ! " 

So saying he drew her aside to a far comer of 
the large room ; and the father and daughter spoke 
a few sentences together in earnest whispers. 
Then turning again to Dr. Blakistry, she con- 
tinued ; 

" It is the truth, as I was saying, that he now 
lying at Deep Creek Cottage is Julian Lindisfam, 
and that the child is his son. But he is, for 
reasons which I need not trouble you with. Sir, 
extremely anxious that the fact of his being there 
should be known to no one, save to his two 
cousins, the young ladies at the Chase. His secret 
became known to Miss Kate, whUe she was at his 
bedside, having been brought there not by any 
knowledge or suspicion of the fact, but only by 
her kindness for Mrs. Pendleton. And Miss Kate 
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targained for his permission to tell it to her sister. 
If those young ladies have kept their solemn, 
promise, it is known to no one else. And all that 
I would ask of your kindness, Sir, is to reveal the 
truth which you have discovered to no one. Much 
trouble and sorrow would be caused by doing so ; 
and no good to anyone." 

"You have been aware, then, of all his doings?" 
remarked the doctor. 

" Oh yes ! When Pendleton or any one of them 
are out here in the moor, there is no want of news. 
I knew all about it except the name of the kind 
doctor who had come at Miss Kate's invitation to 
visit him." 

" Well, you may depend on my faithful keeping 
of the secret which the laws of science have 
betrayed to me. Shall I mention to my patient 
that I have seen you here ? " 

"Perhaps best not!" said Bab, with a half- 
smothered sigh. 

" Certainly not," added the old man, far more 
decidedly. "We beg of you to say no word upon 
the subject of him or of us, to anyone, neither to 
himself, nor to the young ladies at the Chase — 
who, of course, know nothing of the facts which 
have been spoken of here, except that of their 
cousin's existence, — nor to Mrs. Pendleton, nor to 
any other person whatever. It is the only kind- 
ness you can do us The only kindness> at 
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least," he added, in a more kindly tone and 
manner, " besides that you have already done in 
caring for the safety of the father of my daughter's 
child.'' 

" Be assured, my dear Sir, that I will not fail 
to obey you," said the doctor, pressing the old 
man's hand, and then taking that which Bab 
Mallory frankly extended to hiuL 

So the doctor rode back to Silverton in a 
happier frame of mind than that in which he had 
journeyed forth. Science had vindicated herself; 
and the great theory was justified and confirmed 
in the most notable manner. 

And then the doctor's mind was at leisure to 
revert to the less exalted and merely social con- 
siderations involved in the circumstances of which 
he had become the depositary. He thought he 
remembered to have heard that the Lindisfam 
property had been entailed on the male heir, 
who was supposed to have died in America 
What a change would be made in a great many 
things by his reappearance! And the two per- 
sons most concerned knew the facts ! And 
nobody else knew them, except the queer isolated 
people he had just left. A strange position of 
circumstances enough I And would the two girls 
keep the secret? Of his pet, Kate, he had no 
doubt. Of Miss Margaret he did not feel so 
sure. Weill we shall see! At all events, there 
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was, thank heaven, nothing for him to do, save 
simply to do nothing, but look on. 

So the doctor got home to his quiet comfort- 
able little bachelor's dinner, in his quiet com- 
fortable little bachelor's house in Silverton, well 
contented with his day's work ; some of the cir- 
cumstances connected with which, were subjected 
to his speculations under a new light, and from 
a fresh point of view, when his housekeeper' 
told him, as she waited on him at dinner, the 
hews of the day in Silverton — that Mr. Frede- 
rick Falconer was engaged to be married to Miss 
Margaret lindisfam. 
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CHAPTEE XXXIL 

SETTLEMENTS. 

Dr. Blakistry religiously kept the promise he 
had given despite the very strong temptation to 
break it, to which he was exposed by his long- 
ing desire to publish to the world, the remark- 
able confirmation afforded to his theory, by the 
circumstances of the story which he had become 
acquainted with. He flattered himself at the 
time, when the gratification arising from the 
discovery was fresh in his mind, that the con- 
sciousness of this triumph of scientific truth 
under his auspices would abundantly suffice him. 
But the longing shortly came upon him to enjoy 
his triumph in the eyes of others. He resisted 
gallantly, however ; and the possession of Julian's 
secret continued to be confined to Kate and her 
sister, the doctor, who was utterly unsuspected 
of sharing it by the two girls, and the little 
family out on the moor. 
He was not, however, forbidden to think on the 
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strange circiunstances of the case ; and consider- 
ing them in connexion with the tidings, now the 
property of all Silverton, of the engagement be- 
tween the rich banker's son and Miss Margaret 
Loidisfam, his mind dwelt frequently on the 
great prudence and wisdom his friend and fa- 
vourite Kate had shown in stipulating with her 
cousin that she should be allowed to commimi- 
cate the secret at least to her sister. Had she 
not done so, — ^had Miss Margaret been left imder 
the false impression shared by aU the rest of the 
Silverton world, that she and her sister were co- 
heiresses of the lindisfam property — she might 
have been led into forming an engagement, all the 
parties to which would have been under impres- 
sions most painfully different from the reality. As 
it was, concluded the doctor, it was evident that 
Falconer had been made to understand in some 
way that, for some reason or other, his intended 
bride had no such expectations. And he freely 
gave that cynosure of Silvertonian eyes credit for 
a greater degree of imworldliness and disinterested- 
ness, than he had ever before been inclined to 
attribute to him; and felt that he Uked him 
better than he used to do. 

The necessary meeting between the Squire and 
old Mr. Falconer had passed off well and easily. 
The old banker had driven up to the Chase, and 
been closeted with the Squire in his study for 
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a short half-hour; and the two gentlemen had 
then come forth into the parlour where lunch was 
on the table, with faces which very plainly de- 
clared that no difficulties had arisen between 
them. 

" People think," the hearty old Squire had said 
to the cautious man of business who was eagerly 
marking every word that fell from him ; " people 
think that my girls are co-heiresses of this 
property. But as far as I can understand the 
lawyers' lingo, that is not the case." 

" I have always been perfectly weU aware of 
that, Mr. lindisfam. People talk carelessly, 
without perhaps knowing the exact meaning of 
the terms they use," said the banker. 

"The state of the case, as I understand it, is 
this," continued the Squire ; " my hands are not 
tied in any way. It lies with me to bequeath 
the property as I may think fit." 

" Nay, not quite so Mr. Lindisfam, if you will 
pardon me for correcting you on such a point," 
said the banker, making his pig-tail vibrate with 
the intensity of his self-complacent courtly 
courtesy, as it used to do when he was engaged in 
the discussion of some point of antiquarian lore 
with Dr. Theophilus lindisfam ; and with a kind 
of cat-like purr in his voice which somehow or 
other, seemed to be used as a sort of wadding 
between his words to prevent them from coming 
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into hard contact with each other — "not exactly 
that, Mr. lindisfam. Your hands are not tied as 
regards the division of the property between 
your children. But I apprehend that you have 
not the power of willing any portion of it away 
from them." 

"Pshaw ! who the devil ever apprehended any-* 
thing else ? The property belongs to the girls ; of 
course it does; and of course it would, whether 
I had the power to leave it to the Lord 
Mayor or not. But it is in my power to divide 
it between them as I may think proper. Now 
you see, Mr. Falconer, if I settle one-half of the 
property on Margaret, I put this power out of 
my hands." 

"Undoubtedly, Mr. Lindisfam; unquestionably 
you do. But, if you will forgive me for making 
the suggestion, one does not quite see how the 
young ladies can be well and...... and desi- 
rably, I will say, settled in the world, without 
such a sacrifice of power on your part." 

"Why, a good settlement on either of the 
girls, or on both of them, might be made, you 
know, Mr. Falconer, so as still to leave a con- 
siderable portion of the property — say a third of 
it — ^unsettled, -and still in my power, as far as 
bequeathing it to either child goes," said Mr. 
Lindisfam, speaking as if he were putting the 
idea before his own mind for consideration, 
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rather than offering it as a suggestion to his 
companion. 

"Such a course might certainly be adopted, 
Mr. Lindisfam; and it is not for me to make 
any remarks upon the wisdom or expediency of 
it," said the old banker, with a certain dry stiff- 
ness in his manner, which had not before been 
apparent in it; and the purr in which his 
words were packed, seemed to have more of the 
harsh quality of sawdust, and less of the soft- 
ness of wadding in it ; for this suggestion on the 
Squire's part was exactly what the banker had 
feared, and had considered as likely to operate 
to the advantage of Kate, and the disadvantage 
of Margaret; "such a course," he continued, 
"would have the effect of retaining a power or 
disposition in your own hands. But you must 
forgive me, my dear Sir, if I intimate that an 
intention on your part to approach the subject 
from such a point of view, would very essen- 
tially modify — necessarily so, as you will of 
course at once perceive — ^the views and inten- 
tions which I may be disposed to submit to you 
on my side." 

And the old gentleman threw himself back in 
his chair, and began nursing the black-silk clothed 
calf of his right leg, looking keenly into the 
Squire's broad and open face, to see the resiilt of 
his shot. 
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"And what do I want with any such power, 
after all?" continued the Squire, musingly, and 
replying very evidently more to the train of 
thought that had been going on in his own mind, 
than to the banker's words ; " perhaps it is best to 
put it out of my hands. They are good girls and 
good daughters, both of them. I can't say, when 
I look into my own heart, Falconer," continued 
the old man, stretching his arm across the comer 
of the table at which they were sitting, and lay- 
ing his broad hand on the superfine black cloth 
coat sleeve of his companion, " I can't say honestly 
ihkt they are both quite the same to me there. It 
would not be natural or possible that it should be 

so. Kate but there, we all know what Kate 

is. But if my poor Margaret has been turned 
from an English girl into a French one, it was by 
no fault of her own. And if it is impossible for 
me to feel that she is as near to my heart as her 
sister, it would be unpardonable to make that a 
cause of still further disadvantage to her. And 
maybe it is all for the best to put the matter out 
of my own hands. No man can teU how great a 
fool he may grow as he gets older, eh. Falconer ? 
Yes, the most right and righteous course wUl be 
to settle the property fairly between them. Yes, 
let it be settled on 'em both at once, one-half 
share for each." 

Mr. Falconer executed a long series of Uttle 
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bows, as the Squire thus delivered himself, which 
imparted to his pig-tail and his chin an alternating 
up and down see-saw movement, expressive of the 
most decided approbation. 

" I felt quite sure, my dear Mr. Lindisfam, that 
your heart and head would both coincide in leading 
you to that determination, as soon as the matter was 
placed fairly before you. I have no such reflec- 
tions to make. I have but one child. All that 1 
have wiU be his ; nay, is his in point of fact. No 
father ever had a better son. He has never given 
me an hour's anxiety since he was old enough to 
know right from wrong ! I have no long-descended 
acres to give him, Mr. Lindisfam, you know that 
You know who we are and what we are. Traders, 

Mr. Lindisfam, mere traders somewhat warm! 

I can leave my son a good name, Mr. Lindisfam 

and something else besides." And the 

banker performed a very elaborate and significant 
wink as he spoke the last words ; " something else 
besides. As regards settlements, you must of 
course be aware, my dear sir, that it is not quite 
so simple a matter for a man in business to tie up 
capital, as it is for a landowner to tie up his acrea 
It will, of course, be proper that the young lad/s 
fortune should be strictly settled on herself; and, 
therefore, there will be the less difficulty in meet- 
ing the necessary requirements on our side. But 
all this will be matter for consideration and ar- 
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x^ngement with your solicitors. All I wish is to 
^ct as liberally by my boy as it is possible for me 
"to do ; and my full purpose and intention is that 
lie shall possess every farthing I have in the world. 
Oan a father say more, Mr. lindisfam ? Can a 
father, who is a banker, speak fairer than that V 

The Squire, thus appealed to, professed liis 

inability to conceive any fairer speaking in a 

father ahd a banker ; and then the two old gentle- 

xnen had come out from their conference in the 

study, into the room where the ladies were at 

luncheon with Mr. Frederick. The ladies, that is 

to say Miss Immy — and Miss Margaret. For 

Kate, who had taken of late to pass much of her 

time upstairs, had again to-day excused herself 

from coming down to luncheon. 

" What ! Kate not here V cried the Squire, as 
he entered ; and a passing cloud traversed his face. 
But his genial kindly good-humour shone out 
again in the next instant, as, going to the back of 
Margaret's chair, he pinched her cheek — much to 
the young lady's annoyance, as he would have had 
no difiiculty in perceiving, had he been in front of 
her instead of behind her — and said, 

"We have been sitting in council upon your 
case, little lady ; and, as far as I can see, we shall 
manage to find the means of paying the butcher's 
and baker's bills for the new nest, as far as break- 
fasts and dinners are concerned; I don't know 

X 2 
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about luncheons — they are abominable things! 
Don't you think so, Falconer ? I don't think we 
will allow the young people any luncheon, eh? 
You don't do anything in this way, III be 
bound !" 

"WeU, sometimes just one glass of sherry: 
especially when the lindisfam sherry falls in my 
way, and more especially still, when I have the 
opportunity of drinking a glass with Miss Immy," 
said the banker, filling a glass, and drawing a chair 
to the comer of the table by the side of Miss 
Immy. 

"Thank you, Mr. .Falconer," said that lady 
**Your very good health! And I drink," she 
continued, raising her glass high in the air with 
a steady hand, though the brown top-knot of 
ribbons on her cap shook with the little palsied 
movement of her head which seemed to impart 
an expression of invincible determination to the 
sentiment she uttered, "I drink particularly to 
the health and prosperity of Mr. Frederick Falconer 
and his bride." 

And the old lady swallowed her glass of sherry 
with an air of sacramental solemnity. 

A glance of mutual intelligence passed between 
the two objects of her good wishes, which, while 
contributing to indicate their fitness for each other, 
did much to manifest their unfitness for commun- 
ing with the genial honest hearts around them. 
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"Hang the old fool!" said the features of the 
gentleman, as plain as features could speak ; while 
the lady's delicately flushed cheeks and more elo- 
quent eyes managed to express the more compli- 
cated sentiment of her shame at being related to 
such old-world Vandals, and her conviction that 
she and her Frederick belonged to a far other and 
far superior ''monde." 

It was necessary to say something, however, and 
the admirable Frederick managed to utter, " Much 

obliged, Miss Immy really fully sensible 

haw!" And then he felt that he had 

sacrificed himself to the extent required by the 
occasion. 

" Put out my arm farther than I can draw it 
l)ack again," thought the young man to himself, 
" I should think so indeed ! But there ! — I can 
see by the governor's face that it is all right." 

So the banker and his son drove home to Silver- 
ton together; and their conversation by the 
way, was of a far more sensible nature than 
that which had passed between the squire and his 
daughter. 

"So that is settled, so far!" said the senior. 
" You remember what I told you, Fred, once before 
when we were driving over this same road together, 
that I thought Kate the better spec. Well ! I can 
tell you that the old^ Squire was monstrously in- 
clined to fight shy of settling half the property on 
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Margaret If I had not been very firm with him 



" But it is all right as it is, I suppose ! " inter- 
rupted his son. " HaK the estates to be settled 
on Margaret on the day of her marriage ! That's 
the ticket I go for! As for Kate, I took the 
horse I was most safe to win with, as I told 
you. Sir, before. And besides " 

" Well ! It is all very well as it is ; very well ! 
I only hope that I may find old Slowcome as easy 
to deal with as the Squire about settlements," 
added the banker with an almost imperceptible 
sigh. 

The old established Sillshire firm of Slowcome 
and Sligo, were Mr. lindisfam's solicitors. 

"Why," said Frederick, answering rather to the 
slight sigh, which had not escaped him, than to his 
father's words, " is there any hitch ? " 

" No ! Hitch ? I hope not ! I am glad, very 
glad, on the whole, that you have brought the 
matter to bear without letting the grass grow 

imder your feet. But in short, I need not tell 

you that in our business, what a man can do one 
day he may be unable to do another. Circum- 
stances change. Business is very imcertain; — ^and 
in ours we are dependent on so many besides our- 
selves. A man may be struck down at any moment 
by no fault or imprudence of his own. I have 
had causes for much serious anxiety of late. Why 
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should I trouble you with them ? I trust, I doubt 
Hot, aU wiU go weU. And I should have sgiid no 
"W-ord of this kind to you to-day, had it not been 
ttat it is as well to tell you, that I shaU be very 
glad to see you safely married to Miss Margaret 
lindisfam, with half the lindisfam acres duly 
settled on her, even if they are tied up as tight as 
old Slowcome can tie them." 

There was much food for meditation for our 
friend Fred in this speech. He did not like it. 
He knew his father; and the more he pondered 
over that knowledge in connexion with the words 
the old banker had been speaking, the more he did 
not like it. Nevertheless, he thought it best not 
to push his father for any further explanation of 
words ; but he inwardly resolved to make that use 
of the hints thrown out to him which it was evi- 
dently intended he should make, — ^that is, to press 
his affairs with the heiress to as rapid a conclusion 
as might be possible. 

A cloud had passed over the jolly Squire's genial 
face, it has been said, when on coming out from 
his study with the old banker, he found that his' 
darling Kate was not in the parlour with the rest 
of the family party. On several occasions recently, 
little matters of the same sort had been unpleasant 
to the Squire. He was not one of those men who 
are quick to observe the actions of those around 
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them, and to speculate on, and draw conclusions 
from them. But for some days past it had been 
gradually forcing itself upon his notice that, some- 
how or other, Kate was not Uke her usual self. 
Instead of being constantly seen about the house, 
and stiU more frequently heard, she was rarely 
seen, and hardly ever heard at alL The huge old 
staircase never echoed now to the carolling of her 
clear cheery voice, as she tripped up it to her room, 
or came dancing down as of old. She frequently 
made the excuse of headache for remaining in her 
own room, always (only none but her sister had 
yet noticed the coincidence) when Falconer was 
there. Kate with a headache ! And yet her looks 
gave abimdant testimony to the genuineness of her 
excuses. 

At last it had entered into the head of the 
Squire that Kate's evident low spirits and unhap- 
piness must be connected with the fact of her 
sister's engagement. And the suspicion that she 
herself was not indifferent to Falconer, came upon 
him with a bitter pang. Could it be that her young 
heart had been won by a man, who, to her 
father's thinking, was so every way not good 
enough for her? He did not say to himself 
that though not fit to tie Kate's shoe-string he was 
good enough for Maigaret's husband. But uncon- 
»«Jciou8ly this was his feeling on the subject There 
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seemed to be a fitness for each other between him 
and Margaret, which the Squire could feel, 
though he could not reason on the subject, 
sufl&ciently even to formulate the persuasion 
into words said only to himself. And he had 
been content therefore to accept the Falconer over- 
tures. But what misery was in store for them all, 
if it were really true that Kate were pining for 
her sister's lover. 

Mr. Mat, to whom alone the Squire had dropped 
a word upon the subject, utterly and most vigour- 
ously scouted the possibility of such an idea. 
More likely Kate was vexed at seeing her sister 
throwing herself away on such a fellow. Maybe 
she was down in the mouth, and off her food a 
bit by reason of Lady Famleigh's prolonged ab- 
sence. Kate had been used to be so constantly 
with her Ladyship all her life ; it was well-nigh 
missing her mother like ! Or might be, said Mr. 
Mat, it was nothing at all but just a little trifle 
wrong in health, as young girls would be, which 
would all come right again. But let it be what it 
might, it was not pining after Fred Falconer! 
What Kate ! he, he ! Mr. Mat knew better than 
that. 

Meanwhile it was most true that Kate was very 
miserable. Upon that part of the varied causes 
for unhappiness that had fallen upon her which 
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more immediately concerned herself, she strove to 
let her thoughts dwell as little and as rarely as 
possible. But we all know, alas ! how vain such 
strivings are. And in Kate's case, condemned as 
she was, to a degree of solitude to which she was 
quite unaccustomed, by the other untoward cir- 
cumstances of her present position, it was less 
possible thaii it might otherwise have been to 
warn the thoughts from off the prohibited 
ground. The progress of her sister's affairs was 
a constant subject of uneasiness and alarm to 
her. And the doubts and difficulties she felt as 
to her own conduct, and the * consciousness that, 
while action of any kind was impossible to 
her, even the inaction to which she condemned 
herself was likely to give rise to ideas and inter- 
pretations which it was agony to her to think 
of, made those weeks a time of great and severe 
trial to her. 

Meanwhile, Dr. Blakistry was assiduously doing 
his best for the recovery of his patient at Deep 
Creek Cottage ; and his efforts were well seconded 
by the youth and constitution of the wounded 
man. He was, in fact, progressing rapidly to- 
wards recovery. Dr. Blakistry kept Kate well- 
informed as to the progress of the patient "in 
whom," as the doctor said, " she had taken so kind 
an interest." But of course no word was said 
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between them as to the secret which both of 
them knew, and which one of the two knew 
to be shared by the other. Nor did Kate 
see her cousin a second time. No good could 
have been done by any such visit, and assuredly 
nothing agreeable could have been hoped for 
from it. 

About three weeks after the date of Mrs. Pen- 
dleton's memorable visit to Kate on the night of 
the great storm — ^the night before the affair with 
the Saucy Sally and the Coastguardmen — Mrs. 
Pendleton again walked up to the Chase. She 
brought Kate news of the very satisfactory im- 
provement in the condition of her wounded guest. 
Dr. Blakistry declared that in a few days he 
would be able to leave his room. Mrs. Pendleton 
also handed to Kate a sealed note — of thanks for 
the kind and charitable attention she had shown 
to an unfortimate stranger, the good woman said 
— ^which her guest had requested her to put into 
Miss Kate's own hands. 

"It is something more important than that," 
said Kate, when she had read the short note, 
and tossed it into the fire of the housekeeper's 
room, in which, as on that other occasion, she 
received her old nurse's visit. " It is to request 
me to send back by you a smaU packet, which 
he begged me to keep for him, when he was per- 
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suaded that he was going to die. I will go and 
get it." 

So she went upstairs to her room, took the 
little packet jErom her desk, and putting it into a 
sealed, but unaddressed envelope, delivered it to 
Mrs. Pendleton. 

And within a week from that time — about a 
month, that is, after he was wounded, a second 
visit from Mrs. Pendleton brought Kate the infor- 
mation that the stranger had at last been pro- 
noimced by Dr. Blakistry able to travel, and that 
he had sailed for the opposite coast in the Saucy 
Sally the night before. 

Mr. Pendleton was a very good husband, as has 
been said, smuggler though he was ; and had no 
secrets from his wife which it would Tiave much 
imported to that excellent woman to hear. But 
he did not think it necessary to overtask female 
discretion, and torment female curiosity, by trou- 
bling her with matters which in no wise con- 
cerned her. Thus there had been no reason at all 
that he should tell her the altogether uninteresting 
fact, that the Saucy Sally conveyed on that same 
night another, nay, two other passengers, to the 
coast of France. When she slipped away from 
SiUmouth in the first dark hours of a moonless 
night, she had had none on board, save the same 
crew, with which she had made her last dangerous 
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voyage. But she did not stand out at once across 
the channel, as would have been her natural 
course. On the contrary, Hiram, vrho stood at 
the wheel himself, and seemed as able to feel or 
smeU his way in the dark, as he could have seen 
it, if it had been broad daylight, kept her close in 
along the coast to the westward, till he was just 
off a little bit of a creek formed by a smaU. stream 
which came down from the neighbouring moor. 
Having reached that point, he showed a green 
light for an instant. It was absolutely a merely 
momentary flash. But it sufficed for its purpose. 
For in a very few minutes, the anxious crew of 
the Saucy Sally could hear the low soimd of muf- 
fled oars, and in the next, a smaU. boat pulled 
along side of them, as they lay to, in which there 
were four persons; a woman, a child, a taU old 
man, and a man who had the appearance of a 
common saUor. 

The French stranger, who had just recovered 
from his hurts, stood by the bulwark of the Saibcy 
Sally, and tenderly assisted and received the 
woman as she clambered from the boat up the 
lugger's side. Then he took the boy from the 
hands of the tall old man in the boat, and holding 
the child in his arms, darted down with him into 
the not very brilliantly lighted little cabin of the 
smuggler. 
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The lugger shook out its saJ^ ; and the tall old 
man in the boat, having regained the lonely beach 
of that little-frequented moorlan^^ shore, 

" Walked grieving by the margin of the much-voiced sea" 

as long as he could descry the outtine of the 
receding vessel in the darkness ; and then returned 
to a not less lonely home at Chewton, a few miles 
inland. 
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CHAPTEE XXXIII. 

PATERNAL ADVICE. 

When the news of her cousin's final recovery 
from his wounds and departure for France reached 
Kate, her sister was not with her at the Chase. 
She had been much at her imcle's house in the 
Close lately; an arrangement, which had been 
highly agreeable to all the parties chiefly con- 
cerned. It had been a great relief to Kate under 
the circumstances that the scene of the love- 
making between her sister and Falconer should 
be transferred from her own home to the house in 
the Close at Silverton. Margaret was always 
better pleased to be in Silverton than at home, 
where, little as there was to amuse her at her 
uncle's, the surroimdings were still less congenial 
to her. And now, of course, more than ever, it 
was agreeable to her to be in the near neighbour- 
hood of her beloved Frederick. 

To \haXprevx chevalier himseK it was far more 
convenient to have his work close at i^d. He 
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found it easier to do it, too, amid the gentle 
dulness of the good Canon's house, and under the 
protecting wing of the feebly sympathetic though 
profoundly dispirited Lady Sempronia, than amid 
the rougher, more observant, and less congenial 
inmates of the Chasa Frederick engaged in 
making love within possible ear-shot or eye-shot 
of Mr. Mat, always felt as if he were there with 
a view to stealing the silver spoons. Kate's pal- 
pable avoidance was an annoyance to him. Miss 
Immy's old fashioned compliments and courtesies 
and very effete little waggeries bored and irritated 
him. And even the jolly old Squire's loud and 
hearty words of greeting, or of jest, were very dis- 
tasteful to him. In every respect it was far better 
that his charmer should be in Silverton. It gave 
him so many more and easier opportunities of 
acting in obedience to his father's hint to the 
effect that he would do well not to let the grass 
grow imder his feet. 

The old banker had repeated similar words of 
advice on one or two occasions, coupling them 
with hints of a kind which made Fred very seri- 
ously uneasy. He could not avoid seeing, too, 
that his father himself, though striving hard to 
keep his usual countenance and manner, was har- 
rassed by some cause of anxiety and trouble. 

We know how excellent a son Frederick had 
always shown himself ! And in the present cir- 
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cnmstances, as always, he did his utmost to 
comply with his father's wishes. Again and 
again as they walked together in the friendly 
shade of the trees under the old city waU. in the 
Canon's garden — ^the scene of Frederick's offer 
and of his Marguerite's acceptance of his love — 
he implored her to fix the day, and to use her 
influence to abbreviate the cruelly long delays and 
procrastination of Messrs. Slowcome and Sligo. 
And Margaret, if it had been in any wise proper, 
permissible, or possible, would have replied that 
he could not be in a greater hurry than she was. 
In fact, the words of Dr. Blakistry's opinion that 
her cousin would be well in a month, were always 
sounding like a warning knell in her ears. As 
soon as her cousin should have recovered, he 
would go away; the time for which Kate was 
bound by her promise of secresy would have 

expired, and then 

But Margaret, of course, was far too weU bred, 
and knew her business far too thoroughly to allow 
herself to be hurried by this urgent motive into 
any imbecomingly easy accordance of her lover's 
prayer. Nevertheless she allowed an admissible 
amount of sympathy and pity for his impa- 
tience to appear. It was with the prettiest play 
of coyness, and amid blushes and drooping 
of the eyelashes that she admitted the de- 
testability of Messrs. Slowcome, pere et fils, 
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and of Mr. Sligo, and the intolerableness of 
their delays. 

At length, one day — ^it was towards the dose 
of business hours in the Silverton bank — Mr. 
Falconer sent to ask his son to step into his pri- 
vate sanctum. Frederick met Mr. Fishboume, 
looking, he observed, very grave, passing out from 
conference with his chief, as he went in. 

"Well, Fred," said his father, as he entered, 
evidently striving to brighten up a little, and to 
speak as cheerfully as he could, " I sent for you to 
ask how affairs are getting on between you and 
Margaret. You have had her aU to yourseK for 
some days past, down in the Close here." 

" And I flatter myseK I have not neglected my 
opportunities. Sir," replied Frederick, speaking in 
the same tone. " In fact," he added, a little more 
seriously, " I have nothing to complain of, and in 
truth I believe I might have it pretty well all my 
own way, were it not for that horridly slow coach, 
old Slowcome. It is to Slowcome and Sligo, Sir, 
that you should address yourseK rather than to 
me, with a view to doing anything towards has- 
tening the match." 

" Hasten old Slowcome ! Humph ! If the end 
of the world was fixed for twelve o'clock this day 
week punctually, do you think Slowcome would 
move one jot the faster, or omit a single repetition 
of * executors,' and * administrators ' firom his 'draft 
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for counsel ? ' Not he. Now look here, my dear 
boy. I am sure you have the good sense to make 
the best use of any hint I may be able to give you 
for your guidance, without seeking to ask questions 
concerning matters which it is better not to trouble 
you with " 

" Good heavens, father ! " 

" Gently, my dear boy, gently ! do not agitate 
yourself. I trust there is no occasion for you to 
feel any agitation. I hope— I have every hope 
that aU will go well. But there are circumstances 
that make me think it my duty to teU you, that if 
your marriage with Miss Lindisfarn could be 

hastened, it would be ahem prudent to 

doit!" 

" IVe told you, Sir, that we are only waiting for 
these troublesome settlements. Once for aU, I 
believe, that as soon as the papers are signed I 
may name the day as soon as I like." 

"But as far as I see, it may be a month or 
more, before that will be done ! " said the old man, 
fidgeting uneasily in his chair. 

" I have no doubt it will ! " returned his son ; 
" but what in the world can I do to hurry the old 
feUow?" 

"Nothing; nothing would hurry him I But 
sometimes," and the old man looked furtively up 
into his son's face as the latter stood loimging with 
his arms crossed on the highback of the writing- 

Y 2 
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table at which his father was sitting, "in the days 
when I was young, an impatient and ardent lover 
was not always content to wait for the tedious for- 
malities of the lawyers." 

"What marry without any settlements at all ! " 
exclaimed the " ardent lover," staring at his father 
in open-eyed astonishment as if he suspected that 
he was losing his senses. 

" Pooh, pooh, without settlements at all ! Who 
spoke of marrying .without settlements ? In such 
a case as yours it would of course be all the same 
thing if the deeds were signed before or after J 
The substance of them has been all agreed 
to," 

" But would the old people at the Chase con- 
sent?" said Frederick, doubtfully. 

"Pshaw! consent! Why Fred, one would think 
you had the blood of seventy-seven in your 
veins instead of that belonging to twenty-seven ! 
Of course the old folks would not consent. Of 
course / should not consent I Ha ! ha ! ha ! We 
did not always ask the consent of Papa and 
Mamma in my day." 

Frederick, looking down on his father from the 
other side of the high-backed writing-table, keenly 
and observantly, as he spoke the above words, did 
not seem to be at all stirred up by them to any of 
that hot-headed ardour, which the old gentleman 
appeared to think would become his years. He 
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grew, on the contrary, graver in manner, and felt 
very iineasy. 

" But suppose, Sir," he answered, watching his 
father narrowly as he spoke ; " suppose my natural 
impatience prompted me to take such a step as 
you hint at, is it likely, that Margaret would con- 
sent to it ? " 

"Nay! that is your affair; altogether your 
affair, my dear boy. I suppose no girl ever con- 
sented to such a step unless she were pretty 

vigorously pressed to do so, but very many 

have consented." 

" Margaret has an uncommonly shrewd head of 
her own; she has abundance of sound common 
sense ! " said Fred musingly, and speaking more to 
himself than to his father. 

" I am sure she has ! Without it she would not 
have been the girl for you, Fred. But what would 
you have ? Girls are romantic — a thing represented 
to them in a poetical point of view, you know ! 



" But again, Father, supposing that I could in- 
duce Margaret to consent to such a step, would it 
be, looking at it from our point of view, a safe one V 

" I do not think there would be much danger," 
replied his father, speaking in a decided and busi- 
ness-like tone, very diiBferent from that in which he 
had been hitherto talking. " I am very much 
convinced," he continued, " that there would be 
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no danger at alL The old Squire, even if he has 
ever had a thought of anything else than dividing 
the property equally between the two girls, would 
never budge from his word given to me. Trust me, 
the old Squire's word is as good as any settlement 
old Slowcome can make, any day. Certainly, I do 
not mean to say," continued the old banker, " that 
the step in question would be one which I should 
coimsel imder ordinary circumstances. There 
would be, no doubt, a certain possibility of risk; 
and it is always unwise to run any risk, if it can 
be avoided. But I have already told you, my dear 

Fred, that there are reasons there are reasons. 

Very possibly, in all probability, there may be 

nothing in them but if you can steal a 

march on old Slowcome, and do the job, at once 

why I should advise you to do it. We old 

birds should be very angry, of course," added the 
old gentleman, with an attempt at a smile, which 
the evident anxiety in his face rendered a sorry 
failure, " but we should be very forgiving." 

" Well, Sir, as you tell me I had better not, I 
will not attempt to question you ; and I will think 
very seriously of all you have said, and be guided 
by it, as far as is practicable." 

" And look here, Fred," said his father, opening 
the drawer of his writing-table, and taking ifem it 
an unsealed envelope, " I have not] calculated at 
all accurately the cost of posting from here to 
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Gretna. It is a long journey; but I think that 
there is enough there to do it, if you should 
happen to need such a thing. Four horses make 
the guineas as well as the milestones fly. But 
there would not be much chance of your being 
pursued- There would only be a bit of a lecture, 
and a blessing, and a laugh against Slowcome, 
when you came back all tied as fast as Vulcan 
could tie you." 

"Thank you, Sir," said Fred, pocketing the 
banknotes. V Depend upon it I will put your 
advice to the best profit I can." 

So the younger man went out, very far from 
easy in his mind, leaving the senior with his hands 
deeply plunged in his pockets, and his head fallen 
forward on his breast, in deep and anxious thought. 

In truth, he had but too much reason for 
anxiety. A most unlucky combination of unfor- 
tunate circumstances falling together had, in fact, 
placed the bank in very critical circumstances. 
And it was quite a touch-and-go matter with the 
old established firm to get on from day to day 
without a catastrophe. Mr. Fishboume said (to 
his partner only) that it was quite providential 
that they had succeeded in weathering the storm 
as long as they had. But he did not appear to 
have any comfortable reliance on the stability of 
the intention of Providence with regard to the old 
Silverton bank. 
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Frederick's favourite time for paying his visits 
to the house in the Close was the hour of the after- 
noon service in the Cathedral. The spring had 
not yet ripened into summer,^ but the season was 
sufficiently advanced to render the sheltered walk 
in the Canon's garden at that quiet hour ex- 
tremely pleasant. The doctor was sure to be 
absent at the Cathedral Lady Sempronia, if she 
went out at all, did so at that time. If, as was 
more frequently the case, she did not go out, she 
was reposing on the sofa, in the cheerless drawing- 
room after the wearing fatigue of doing nothing 
all day, and recruiting her strength for that great 
hour of trial and effort — the dinner hour. 

Frederick was at that time safe therefore to find 
his Margaret at liberty to give herself up entirely 
to him ; and the gathering gloom of evening only 
served to make the shaded terrace walk under the 
old wall, all the more delightful. 

It was just about the usual hour of his visit 
when he parted from his father in the bank par- 
lour; and he walked straight across the Close to 
the Senior Canon's house, bent on at once feeling 
his way towards the execution of the project his 
father had shadowed forth to him. It was not 
that he went to the work with a very light heart, 
or a very good wiU. But he was profoundly im- 
pressed with the conviction that his father would 
not have spoken in the manner he had, if there 
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had not been very grave reasons for doing so. And 
with regard to the prudence of the step, as far as 
concerned Miss Margaret's fortune, he quite 
agreed with his father in feeling that the old 
Squire's word upon the subject was as safe as any- 
bond. 

So he knocked at the door, and asked the ser- 
vant, who had long since come to imderstand that 
the gentleman had the right to make such an en- 
quiry, if Miss Margaret was in the garden. 

" Yes, Sir ! you will find her on the terrace, I 
have no doubt," said the old man, whose time for 
translation to a vergership had almost come, 
smiling knowingly at the visitor. 

" Then, if you will let me out. Parsons, I will go 
into the garden through the study, so as not to 
disturb Lady Sempronia, if she is at home." 

So Falconer passed into the quiet garden, and 
found Margaret on the terrace walk as usual. She 
was at the farther end of it when he came within 
sight of her, and was reading a note, or paper of 
some sort, which she thrust away immediately on 
catching sight of him. 

It was natural enough that she should put 
away anything that she was reading when she 
came forward to meet him. Nevertheless, there 
was a something about the manner of the action 
that caused her fond Fred to take observant note 
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of it. Perhaps it was in the nature of the inter- 
course between these two young hearts, so specially 
fitted for each other, as the old Squire had observed, 
that every smallest movement or indication which 
escaped either of them should be, with the un- 
failing quickness of instinct, seized on, examined, 
noted, and interpreted by the other ! 

The simple fact as to the paper which Margaret, 
with such conscious but xmnecessaiy haste, con- 
cealed at the approach of her lover, is that it 
was a note from Kate, which had been given to 
her about a quarter of an hour previously, com- 
municating to her the tidings the former had 
received from Mrs. Pendleton, of the convalescence 
and recovery of her inmate. 

Of course Margaret had been for some days 
past prepared for this event, and aware that it 
would not be deferred much longer. Neverthe- 
less, it gave her a shock to learn that the dreaded 
moment had absolutely arrived. Would Kate 
reveal the facts immediately, now that she was 
free to do so? That was the question! Kate 
urgently desired her sister, in the note, to return 
at once to the Chase, that they might talk the 
matter over together. And Margaret considered 
that this was a favourable sign. If Kate in- 
tended to tell at all hazards, she would rather 
have done so, thought Margaret, making the error 
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that all such Margarets make in speculating on 
the conduct of such Kates, without saying any- 
thing about it to her. 

At all events Margaret determined to obey 
her sister's summons, and go up to the Chase 
the next morning. She had sent back an answer 
by young Dick Wyvill, who had brought in Kate's 
note on the pony of all work, to the effect that she 
would be ready immediately after breakfast, if 
Kate could prevail on Mr. Mat to come in for her in 
the gig. If not, the carriage must be sent. 

She had sent this reply, and was conning 
over again Kate's note, to see if she could ex- 
tract from it any evidence of the writer's mood 
of mind respecting the all-important question, 
when she saw her lover emerging from the thick 
cluifip of Portugal laurels which filled the corner 
of the garden at the end of the terrace nearest 
to the house, and hastened forward to meet him. 
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